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THE CRISIS IN WORDSWORTH’S LIFE 
AND ART 


By GEorcE McLEAN HARPER 


—_— 


WAY eee Matthew Arnold, in 1879, published his Selections 
from Wordsworth in the Golden Treasury Series, he re- 
marked with regret that the poet’s fame had been eclipsed, first 
by that of Scott, then by that of Byron, and recently again by 
that of Tennyson. ‘The diminution, he said, had continued 
down to the year in which he was writing. I remember Arnold, 
as he remembered Wordsworth; and if he should return to life 
I should be happy to tell him, and he would be very happy to 
hear, that Wordsworth’s fame is now higher and more wide- 
spread than ever before. There are few competent judges 
who would not place him third among all our poets: Shake- 
speare, Milton, Wordsworth, the verdict stands. He is con- 
sidered by perhaps all historians of our literature to be the 
fountain-head of most that is new and at the same time vital 
in English poetry for the last one hundred years. He has been 
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a favourite poet of philosophers and scholars; for example, of 
John Stuart Mill and A. V. Dicey. Many thoughtful and 
educated statesmen, among them Lord Morley and Woodrow 
Wilson and Viscount Grey, have found in him strength to bear 
their heavy burdens. He is the modern poets’ poet; they have 
learned from him what to observe in themselves and in the 
outer world, and what language is fittest to express their 
thoughts. His view of life is preéminently the poetic view, 
and thousands of people who do not call themselves poetic are 
his beneficiaries, nay even his disciples, without knowing: it. 
Lives of Wordsworth, essays on Wordsworth, editions of his 
works, studies of his methods, philosophy, and personal rela- 
tions, have been numerous of late. An indication that he is 
actually popular is the fact that several attempts have been 
made within the last ten years to present to a widening public 
the best of his poetry in volumes of selections. 

It is much to be desired, for the advancement of civiliza- 
tion, that the number of Wordsworth’s readers should increase. 
Now, certainly no less than in Arnold’s time, we need the calm 
strength which he imparts, the reverence for truth which he 
teaches. We need also, like Wordsworth, to find relief and 
consolation and happiness by drawing near to Nature. The 
compilers of these Wordsworth anthologies believe, correctly 
enough, that he is more likely to be understood and enjoyed 
by beginners at least, through a well chosen number of his best 
poems than through his complete works. It is extremely 
important that the choice should be made on a sound principle. 

No poet suffers more from being misunderstood than 
Wordsworth. Few poets are more likely to be misunderstood. 
Even Arnold wrote unintelligently when he condemned 
Wordsworth’s “philosophy”, implying that he had a philo- 
sophy, one and only one. Sefior Madariaga’s failure to ap- 
preciate Wordsworth would be amusing were it not obvious 
that Spanish taste must find in so very English a poet a lack 
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of vivacity and the intoxication of the senses. The parti pris 
of Mr. Paul Elmer More and Professor Irving Babbitt is less 
excusable. To enjoy Wordsworth we need to know when, 
where, why, and for whom he wrote. Biography, and especi- 
ally chronology, must be our guides. His poems cannot be ” 
fully enjoyed unless they are read with constant reference 
to the time of his life at which he composed them and the par- 
ticular effects he desired to produce. For there were two 
Wordsworths. I do not mean that he had what is called a 
dual personality. The two did not exist contemporaneously, 
except for a short period. They were divided chronologically. 
The man underwent a transformation in the middle of the 
pathway of his life. His opinions, his taste, and noticeably his 
phraseology were altered. I wonder whether such a change 
in the life of ‘a poet is at all unusual. Something like it occurred 
in Coleridge and Southey. Perhaps, if Shelley had lived a 
few years longer, he, too, would have renounced the principles 
and ideals of his early manhood and embraced others. The 
man who wrote King Lear was a very different being from 
him who wrote Love’s Labour’s Lost. 


Yet Wordsworth’s case is the most remarkable, for in him 
the difference is most complete. It is also the most distressing 
change in its effect upon poetic method, and one is moved 
to bitter smiling when one recalls the lines which stand immut- 
able to condemn the second Wordsworth: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky: 
So was it when my life began, 
So is it now I am a man, 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die! 
The Child is father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


He broke this chain of natural piety, or reverence for the 
unspoiled instincts of childhood and youth, thus fulfilling his 
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own prophecy, and died at the age of not more than thirty-six. 
Was it a tragedy, typical of what occurs in many human lives, 
the tragedy of idealism smothered by worldly prudence? Or 
was it a conversion by which he saved his soul at the expense 
of his genius? I do not know; but it can be explained, at least 
in part. acka al ‘ 

We are aided in discriminating between the two Words- 
worths now that we have Professor Ernest de Selincourt’s 
variorum edition of The Prelude, based upon successive layers 
of original manuscripts. I had long been convinced, from 
internal evidence, that this autobiographical poem, published 
in 1850, after its author’s death, had been altered by him from 
time to time as he grew older, with the intention of softening 
its original expressions of political and religious radicalism. 
When I first stated this opinion to his grandson, Mr. Gordon 
Wordsworth, about twenty-five years ago, he assured me that 
I was mistaken. About ten years ago, however, he told me 
there had lately come into his possession five early manuscripts 
of The Prelude which to some extent verified my conjecture. 
In the summer of 1923 I visited him and examined the 
manuscripts. Professor de Selincourt, to whom the arduous 
task of editing them had been committed, agreed with me 
that the changes made by the poet from time to time were very 
numerous, very important, and in general such as I had sup- 
posed. ‘The new edition gives variant readings from thirteen 
different manuscripts dating from various years between 1798 
and 1839. Between the latter year and 1850 numerous rela- 
tively unimportant alterations were made. It has been studied 
with eager curiosity by Wordsworthians and shows unmistak- 
ably that there was a decided break in the continuity of the 
poet’s inner life, revealing itself in and shortly after 1805.- One 
may now, with even greater confidence than before, put one’s 
finger on a point of time, or rather a period of not more than 
three years, and say: “Here a young, brave, adventurous, and 
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original poet died.” But he had lived long enough to break 
through the stupid wall that divided men from one another 
and from Nature and from “joy in widest commonalty 
spread”. He had destroyed the false poetic tradition of the 
eighteenth century and set the nineteenth century upon the 
quest for reality. He had restored imagination to its rightful 
place. 

Much of the poetry composed by the second Wordsworth, 
the Wordsworth who sprang up from the fires of spiritual 
destruction and reconstruction and went on living to the age 
of eighty, would have distressed the ardent youth of whom I 
have said figuratively that he died. It was contrary to his 
dearest principles of politics, of religion, and of practical tech- 
nique. The other Wordsworth, the one who went on living, 
was as a matter of fact distressed by much that his young 
predecessor had written, and endeavoured in many instances 
to alter it, or to obliterate it, or to minimize its importance. 
Apprehending a revolution in England during the time of 
social unrest that followed the Napoleonic wars and was only 
partly calmed by the parliamentary reforms of 1832, he was 
’ determined that no word of his should hasten the catastrophe 
which he dreaded. | 

In his case artistic form was determined by social inten- 
tion. His circumstances in boyhood gave him from the begin- 
ning a sense of human equality, of a society in which distinc- 
tions of birth, rank, and wealth count for little. At college the 
only superiorities of which he appears to have been conscious 
were those of intellectual power. ‘The French Revolution, 
which was not merely French, but European and American 
also, breaking forth in all its glory and promise while he was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, did not surprise him; it 
seemed to him natural, an event long overdue. At the first 
opportunity he went to France, in 1790, travelling on foot 
across the broad land, finding hope and joy in every town and 
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village. On his return he joined company with other English- 
men who sympathized with the great movement towards 
human brotherhood. During a second and much longer so- 
journ in France, from November, 1791, to the end of 1792, 
he became thoroughly indoctrinated with the Revolutionary 
principles. Returning to England at the age of twenty-two, 
at the very moment when war was beginning between his own 
country and the land where his ideals were being carried into 
practice, he found it necessary to defend the Revolutionary 
cause and to occupy the painful and dangerous position of a 
man who is opposed to the policy of his country in time of war. 
He was as active a propagandist for peace and reform as it 
was safe for anybody to be. A political or social tendency may 
be found in most of the poems he wrote between 1792 and 1802. 
Of course, Descriptive Sketches, the account of his tour in 
1790, should be read in its original form as published in 1793, 
and not as it appeared after he had falsified it by omitting or 
altering some of the passages of strongest political feeling. 

To accord with his views of political and social equality, 
his views of the noble potentiality in all human beings, regard- 
less of birth, rank, or wealth, he adopted an equalitarian style, 
dismissing the artificial, esoteric diction which was fashionable 
from Dryden’s day to his and which he himself had used in his 
first published poems, 4n Evening Walk and Descriptive 
Sketches. His famous revolt against the sterile inanities that 
Coleridge called “gaudyverse”, was primarily and essentially 
an effort to reach the intelligence of “the masses”. The Revo- 
lution was and is an effort to place politics and social life on 
an ethical basis. It was and is a religious movement. It is 
still going on, with many sad deviations and terrible reverses, 
caused for the most part by jingoism, but still going on, to 
ultimate victory, I trust. It is now more widespread than 
ever. This is one reason why Wordsworth, the young and 
great Wordsworth, is preéminently the poet of to-day. 


[ye as. 
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The chief English exponent of the Revolution, for several 
years after Wordsworth’s second visit to France, was William 
Godwin, who applied to the uncertain and varying concerns 
of men inexorable logic which sometimes led to unpractical 
and absurd conclusions. In the realm of political speculation 
it is unwise to follow leaders who look too far ahead, who are 
too fond of what they consider logical results, who disregard 
experience, overlooking some immediate next step because 
their eyes are fixed, either in hope or in terror, upon a distant 
possibility which appears to them inevitable. Such are the 
prophets of “manifest destiny”, who predict future wars and 
counsel us to treat this or that nation as a potential enemy, 
and to arm ourselves, thus filling the world with suspicion 
and hatred. There is no more dangerous kind of fanaticism. 
If we aim always to deal justly and generously, these supposed 
portents on the horizon will dissolve, 

“Like far-off mountains turnéd into clouds.” 
Godwin had one of those particularly clear and particularly 
dangerous minds. In this respect, as in some others, he was 
quite un-English. The English race has been supremely suc- 
cessful in politics because of its honest respect for immediate 
facts and its equally honest and humble distrust of pure logic. 

Godwin both captivated and confused the young Words- 
worth. The real object of the Revolution was and is to secure 
good government and enough of it; Godwin taught that 
government was an evil. The tendency of the Revolution is 
towards centralized administration, exercising a beneficent 
influence over even the so-called private concerns of men when 
these affect public welfare; in other words, the tendency of 
the Revolution is socialistic. Godwin’s philosophy of politics 
was the exact opposite; it was individualistic and anarchistic. 
In regard to social institutions and private duties, his logical 
consistency often landed him in ethical inconsistency, for ex- 
ample his pernicious views on marriage. Poets live by admira- 
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tion, hope, and love; Godwinism was rationalistic and critical. 
Wordsworth was for several years Godwin’s intellectual dis- 
ciple. It is generally believed that so long as he was a God- 
winian the springs of poetry were frozen within him and that 
only when he had repudiated Godwin did he begin to enjoy 
life again “and relish versing”’. 'This view he himself encour- 
aged in the last three books of The Prelude, and it has been 
accepted as a fundamental point by most of his biographers. 
I think there has been much exaggeration both as to the degree 
of his discipleship and as to the extent of his reaction. He 
really did not at any time before 1798 repudiate Godwinism, 
but rather he put it out of his heart into his brain, where it 
belonged. 

There was nothing unique in being a friend of the Revo- 
lution, nothing unique in being a Godwinian. Wordsworth 
was unique, however, in his religion. So far as I know, he 
learned it from no human master, and until he made a tem- 
porary convert of Coleridge I do not believe he had a single 
fellow-worshipper, except his sister Dorothy. His religion 
grew out of his experience and was limited by his want of 
experience. If I were writing theologically I might say it 
came to him by revelation. Its peculiarity lay in the fact that 
he substituted the idea of Nature for the idea of God. To him, 
in those early years, Nature seemed alive, unified, conscious, 
purposeful, and moral. I have found nothing exactly like 
this religion either in antiquity or in modern times. 

It is wise to take great poets at their word when they tell 
us about their own inner workings. The most striking expres- 
sions of Wordsworth’s doctrine are too many and too long to 
quote in this article. They are to be found in Lines written in 
Early Spring, To my Sister, Expostulation and Reply, The 
Tables Turned, Lines Composed a Few Miles above Tintern 
Abbey, Three Years She Grew in Sun and Shower, and par- 
ticularly in Peter Bell. Remembering that Peter Bell was 
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originally composed at intervals between 1798 and 1802, but 
not published until 1819, by which date the second Words- 
worth had revised it in the interest of a more orthodox philoso- 
phy, we may still find in it the scheme of salvation which the 
younger Wordsworth constructed. To entertain those beliefs 
and utter them in the face of the Christian world and the 
piled-up theological learning of ages required uncommon 
courage. It was a religion which failed to account for many 
phases of human experience, and it did not stand the test of 
Wordsworth’s own sufferings and sins; yet it caused him to 
respect reality, it enabled him to reverence, obey, love, and 
enjoy the only God he thought he could know; it drew him 
into. sympathetic relation with his fellow-men and with the 
non-human world. Dorothy, in her journals and letters, gives 
no sign of disagreeing with him; and Coleridge, after twelve 
years of intimacy, wrote of him: “He is one whom God knows 
I love and honour as far beyond myself as both morally and 
intellectually he is above me.” Yet Coleridge perceived the 
theological implications of Wordsworth’s naturalism, and said 
of him, with some anxiety, that he was ‘“‘a semi-atheist’”’. 


Wordsworth himself soon came to feel that he had gone 
too far in proclaiming that Nature was an all-sufficient nurse 
and guide and guardian and soul of anybody’s moral being, 
for in the poem Ruth, written in 1799, the year after the pub- 
lication of most of the poems I have mentioned, he inserted a 
passage in which he admits that Nature may sometimes lead 
men astray. 


Three years later, in 1802, came his marriage, when he 
was thirty-two years old, and before long he was the head of 
a growing family who looked to him for material support and 
moral example. In order to accomplish this marriage he had 
been obliged by conscience and every consideration of honour 
to meet whatever claims upon him might be justly made by 
Annette Vallon, the French lady who should, apparently, have 
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been his wife for the past ten years. This accommodation took 
place at Calais in August, 1802. It is evident that he suffered 
much between 1792 and 1802, from anxiety and remorse. Deep 
traces of painful emotions are to be found in several poems 
dealing with the subject of desertion, notably The Affliction 
of Margaret and its detached fragment, The Forsaken, and in 
Vaudracour and Julia, all three of which he erroneously and 
purposely dated from six to ten or eleven years later than they 
should be, a subterfuge which we must charge against the 
second Wordsworth. 

By all these facts and events, —his attachment to the 
Revolutionary cause, a cause which seemed for the time to have 
failed; his opposition to the war between Britain and France, 
in which he hoped that his own country would be defeated; his 
adherence to a strange, new, and extremely unorthodox relig- 
ion; the conflict between his intellectual assent to Godwinism 
and his emotional dissent from it; his anxiety and remorse 
in connection with Annette; and now finally the responsibilities 
of family life;—it required more than the combined effect of 
all these varieties of pressure to make him flinch from his de- 
termination to live true to his ideals. The poem entitled Reso- 
lution and Independence, more generally known as The Leech- 
Gatherer, written in 1802, is the first record of a temptation to 
waver in his course and it is to be noted that, taking courage 
from the quiet, cheerful trust of the old man, he put the 
temptation from him: 

“God,” said I, “be my help and stay secure; 
I’ll think of the Leech-gatherer on the lonely moor.” 

Three years more went by, years of happy and glorious 
literary activity. Britain and France were at war again. He 
no longer felt responsible for Annette, nor apparently for 
Caroline, his French daughter. France no longer represented 
“the good old cause” of human progress. She had sold herself 
to the tyrant Napoleon. Ever since that decisive month at 
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Calais Wordsworth had felt free from obligations to France, 
and he exercised his freedom by writing “patriotic sonnets” 
to encourage his own country. If, as I believe, he had ven- 
tured over to France in 1793, at the beginning of the Terror, 
in a brave but ineffectual attempt to bring Annette and Caro- 
line to England, the knowledge of having run the risk of 
almost certain capture and perhaps death for love’s sake must 
have soothed his conscience now. 

Thus we see that even so early as 1802 there were events 
leading up to a crisis in his life and art. But his was an 
obstinate character. Although sensitive to outward influences 
and subject to deep commotions of feeling, he had great self- 
control and could restrain himself until he had made sure what 
his next step ought to be. His force was like that of a stream 
held back by a dam until it is let through the flood-gate. The 
actual hfting of the flood-gate for him was caused by the death 
of his brother John, who was lost at sea one February night 
in 1805. This beloved young man died in Nature’s arms, but 
it was Nature’s hand that stifled him. Homer, when referring 
to the dead, sometimes says Artemis slew them with her gentle 
arrow; but no one who has seen the ocean in a tempest can 
speak of such a death as gentle. There is something in man, 
and doubtless in all animals capable of suffering, which feels 
itself different from Nature and cries out against Nature’s 
hard, inexorable workings. Nature no longer appeared to 
Wordsworth a smiling goddess. If there be any compensation 
for earthly defeat and sorrow and pain, beyond mere tem- 
porary alleviation, it must come from a power beyond and 
above Nature. 

This thought, which to the orthodox may seem so common- 
place that they have never questioned its truth, was not a 
commonplace thought to Wordsworth. For him it involved a 
contradiction of much that had been precious in his life. But 
it was driven in upon him by the accumulated force of fifteen 
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years’ experience and especially by the terrible stroke of his 
brother’s death. And thus he came to write the poem which 
stands at the centre of all his works, the poem which gathers 
into itself all his past, reminding us of his old moods and the 
verses in which he expressed them, calling up for examination 
his former life with its peculiar creed, and unflinchingly judg- 
ing and forever renouncing what he now recognized as only a 
beautiful and valuable half-truth. I mean the great poem, 
composed in 1805, entitled Elegiac Stanzas Suggested by a 
Picture of Peele Castle in a Storm. He here confesses that 
till now he had thought of the sea as a gentle manifestation of 
the World-force, in 


Elysian quiet, without toil or strife; 
No motion but the moving tide, a breeze, 
Or merely silent Nature’s breathing lide. 


But his brother’s death had opened his eyes: 


So would it once have been,—’tis so no more; 

I have submitted to a new control: 

A power is gone, which nothing can restore; 

A deep distress hath humanised my Soul. 
And he ends on a note of resignation, courage, and trust in 
something higher than Man or Nature: 


But welcome fortitude, and patient cheer, 
And frequent sights of what is to be borne! 
Such sights, or worse, as are before me here.— 
Not without hope we suffer and we mourn. 


This is the poem that marks the crisis in Wordsworth’s 
life. Previously his tone had been confident. He had appar- 
ently felt sure of himself and satisfied with his faith in Nature. 
Up to this point there had been a noticeable absence from his 
poetry of direct or even indirect references to God as a person, 
distinct from Nature, a noticeable absence of the religious ex- 
pressions in ordinary use among Christians or indeed among: 
theists of any age or creed. He appears to have avoided the 
use of such language very scrupulously, as not believing in 
that which it suggests. We must respect him for this reticence. 
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It was honest and consistent. Furthermore, he had not only 
made no affirmation of belief in personal immortality, but had, 
so it seems, denied the existence of the soul after death: 


No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


A significant illustration of the change that took place in his 
religious outlook may be seen by comparing the first four 
stanzas of the Intimations ode, which were composed in 1802, 
with the remaining seven, composed after the crisis of 1805. 
The two sections represent two contradictory views, though 
the poet characteristically tries to reconcile them in the tenth 
and eleventh stanzas. The Ode to Duty shows us the same 
struggle, the same attempt to reconcile, and the same develop- 
ment of a new spiritual outlook. 

It would be unfair to suggest that the loss of freshness 
and originality in Wordsworth’s poetry after the crisis was 
due entirely to his change of religion. He was growing old, 
prematurely, and few poets have possessed the inextinguish- 
able vitality of Michelangelo and Milton. 


THE FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
By P. EK. Corsettr 


ema 


VER the last thirty years or more the dominant tendency 
in Canadian university policy has been a sort of American 
progressivism. ‘The urge for expansion in physical equipment 
and in range of activity has carried all before it. Here, as in 
so many aspects of our national life, we have taken it for 
granted that the fundamental problem with which we had to 
deal was identical with the problem in the United States, and 
have been predisposed to follow American methods. Here, 
as in so many other matters, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that the part of wisdom would have been to wait a little, until 
some judgement could be arrived at on the results of the ex- 
periment next door, before setting up the expensive apparatus 
at home. | 
Recently the misgivings—even the lamentations—of our 
neighbours at the Frankenstein they have stuck together have 
penetrated the party wall. The palpable fact that American 
universities, in spite of vast endowments and magnificent 
mechanical and human equipment, have not been contriving to 
turn out “cultured” men and women has impressed itself upon 
the directors of some of those institutions with such force that 
—characteristically—they have rushed into rapid adaptations 
of English or continental modes of education. The turn, being 
away from the mechanical standardization that settled upon 
us like a plague late in the last century, is in the right direction, 
and if the new practice spreads far enough in the States we 
shall probably in due course follow. But the movement will 
have to fight the religion of mass production, and its success is 
problematic. Probably no more result than this can be looked 
for, that in the howling desert of higher education in America 
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there will be a few more oases in which even the undergraduate 
will be taught in a way calculated to encourage thought rather 
than Jearning by rote. 

The searchings of heart occupying our neighbour’s atten- 
tion have stimulated like speculation in Canada. Flexner’s 
book on “Universities, American, English and German,” fol- 
lowing upon certain Carnegie reports on the process of educa- 
tion in the United States, got under the skin of a good many 
complacent Canadians. Their indignation demonstrated the 
extent of our assimilation, for of course neither the book nor 
the reports were aimed at us. But, in spite of some natural 
resentment, more attention is being paid to the arguments of 
those “reactionaries” and “inbred Oxonians” who had strug- 
gled vainly against machine methods of teaching and the 
passion for superficial expansion. ‘There has been some ques- 
tioning in faculties, senates, boards, and in the conference of 
universities, as to the raison d’étre of departments which had 
come to be taken for granted. Moreover, the question of what 
is essential in the make-up of the university has been thrust 
upon us by a sharp reduction of income. Expansion had come 
to seem a law of nature, whereas we now find ourselves faced 
with what may be a prolonged process of contraction. At the 
best we must mark time. In any case, whether we are to con- 
tract, or must merely wait before resuming the forward march, 
the present seems a good time for careful reconsideration of 
fundamental policy. 

It is certain of course that no amount of discussion will 
bring about unanimity. In educational as in national politics 
there will always be conservatives and liberals, to say nothing 
of minor factions. One group will continue to recoil in horror 
from those back pages of popular periodicals which bring the 
university to the farm-gate and the factory-door; the other will 
read them as the gospel of a new era. But at least we may 
define our positions, so that those who control our higher edu- 
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cation may choose with open eyes the course to follow either in 
restricting or in intensifying university activity. If we can, 
in this time of defensive waiting, make clear the connexion 
between actual or proposed academic developments and certain 
defined concepts of the place of the university in society, we 
may avoid some of those starts and retreats which have wasted 
time and energy in the past. We should gain much, also, from 
a real effort at cool analysis. Our universities are cluttered 
with importations from the States, importations made without 
much study of their intrinsic worth or of their appropriateness 
in the academic structure. Some of them could probably be 
eliminated without injury to the edifice. In any case, more 
general practice in the critical examination of such matters 
would be a long step in the direction of adding intellectual 
independence to that political and economic autonomy which 
we boast. 

Let us take one example illustrating the need of a clearly 
comprehended a priori principle, of a fixed general policy, in 
other words—which must of course not be so specific and rigid 
as to arrest natural evolution. Many recent additions to the 
working territory of our universities have been the result of 
gifts—gifts accepted on the principle that any money knock- 
ing about ought to be captured. Once set up, the new institu- 
tion has almost invariably tended to spend more than the income 
of its foundation, and to keep it going it has been neces- 
sary to dip into funds sorely needed by established and central 
departments. Even the expansionists have been worried by 
the results in some cases where any clear conception of what 
befits a university would have prevented the development. In 
these lean days there is perhaps some irony in saying that one 
of the first things a university must learn to do is to look gift 
horses severely in the mouth. But there are still occasional 
wealthy people willing to purchase immortality in schools of 
this and that; and depression is not necessarily permanent. 
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What are these principles which should govern the estab- 
lishment and the life of universities? Opinions will differ, as 
already mentioned, according to the disposition of the persons 
holding them. ‘Those expressed in these pages lean clearly 
and confessedly to the conservative side. ‘They start from the 
conviction that the proper and essential task of the university, 
to which all else is incidental, is the discovery and dissemination 
of knowledge. What they are in detail may perhaps be most 
effectively stated by bringing them into collision with certain 
ideas which have played a large part in the policy of Canadian 
universities, but which from the point of view taken in this 
article are noxious fallacies. 

Examine first the idea of service. Everyone must natu- 
rally admit, whatever his opinion as to the particular functions 
of the university, that its general purpose is to serve humanity. 
The defect lies in the interpretation which has been put upon 
service. The tendency in the United States and Canada has 
been to fly to the aid of the local community whenever it ex- 
presses a desire, or even to put desires into its mouth—to 
assume or to exaggerate a demand. Our _ universities have 
been willing, even eager, to render the menial service of com- 
pliance with the community’s own conceptions of its needs, 
whereas one part of their proper duty is to scrutinize and 
correct those conceptions. In their eagerness to serve in this 
sense they have assumed, at the cost of grave dissipation of 
energy, tasks which ought to have been left to other agencies. 
The service which the university owes is the high service of 
intellectual leadership, and it is the leader, not the led, who 
decides the direction. 'The democratic practice of counting 
heads should have a very limited part in the determination of 
academic policy. 

Thus our so-called ‘“‘adult-education”. The weak mixture 
of instruction and entertainment dispensed under this caption 
is, on the whole, a desirable palliative to the boredom and 
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chagrins of life among those who have not had the luck to find 
and develop resources within themselves. But this is not the 
sort of work upon which the very special forces of the univer- 
sity should be expended. Let the governments, if they will, 
maintain institutions for this purpose and, upon occasion, let 
them call upon the universities for help. But, grafted directly 
upon the university, this is one of those excrescences which 
suck away from the trunk and main branches sap which they 
can ill spare. Extension departments tend, moreover, to 
present the university in the wrong light to the public mind. 
They encourage and increase the demand for vulgarization, 
they confuse journalism with scholarship, they obscure the 
essential truth that the energy of the university should be 
concentrated upon two things, namely, teaching upon the high- 
est plane and the search for new knowledge. The university 
belies its essential purpose when it steps down to the masses of 
the unprepared. 

“Then there is the constantly increasing agitation of occu- 
pational groups for recognition as “professions”, and the 
invariable selection of the university as the avenue to their 
objective. The desire for enhanced status is a natural and 
sometimes a laudable thing, but there must be limits to the 
branches of human activity which the university can dignify 
with degrees or certificates. The gentle art of dressing a 
chemist’s window and the science of the successful soda foun- 
tain, which we have heard described with enthusiasm as 
elements in the pharmaceutical course of certain American 
universities, may well be left to humbler agencies of instruction. 


But where is the line to be drawn? Are we to adopt a 
standard which would exclude engineering, agriculture, den- 
tistry, possibly even medicine, from their now more or less 
established place in the academic scheme? Must the university 
eschew all professional training and confine itself to the tradi- 
tional liberal arts and pure science? Such perhaps is the logical 
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conclusion, but we need scarcely go so far. There is good 
academic reason for harbouring some types of professional 
training. The test to be applied is at least double. First, is 
the work of the profession such that it requires the direction 
of a liberally educated and scientific mind for its efficient 
prosecution? Secondly, is the training demanded of such a 
nature that the university may intensify and deepen its own 
intellectual and scientific life by the establishment of special 
departments to administer it? The question may have to be 
decided one way or the other on a difference of degree rather 
than of kind. That is of no consequence. What is essential 
is that the university, not the community, should make the 
decision, and that in doing so it should proceed along some 
such lines as those indicated. In the case of many applications, 
the test would show clearly that the occupational group con- 
cerned is incapable of profiting by the closer association with 
the sources of new knowledge implied in being taken under 
the university’s aegis, and that it can add no riches to academic 
life. Often it would be found that any genuine need for 
scientific direction which the applicant may prove could be 
best satisfied by following courses in existing departments. 
It is the passion for a special label which has brought him 
clamouring to our door. 

In an ideal world, perhaps, all labour would be art; and 
it may be argued that in enhancing the dignity of any occupa- 
tion the university is but doing its share in the slow realization 
of the ideal. We need only reply that the Utopian university 
would have unlimited means and staff, whereas in this strug- 
gling reality it must pick and choose. Moreover, the millenium 
will doubtless find every working human being educated to the 
point where he can absorb the wisdom which the university 
can properly offer. As things are now, we must already waste 
time and resources in overcoming defects in the preliminary 
instruction of those who come to us with all the formal qualifi- 
cations of matriculation. 
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In the past any plea to reject proposals of superficial 
expansion in Canadian universities, after objective analysis 
of their merits, has had to contend not only with genuine 
differences of opinion as to those merits, but with considera- 
tions of a palpably extrinsic nature. Sometimes a proposal 
has been accepted out of fear of falling behind in the competi- 
tion with American universities. Great importance ‘has been 
attached to the argument that if we do not offer equivalent 
facilities bright young men and women will migrate to the 
States. The prospect of advancement in their calling is repre- 
sented as depending upon possession of an appropriate degree, 
and we are told that if they cannot get it here they will go to 
New York or Chicago for it. The gravamen of this contention 
is not so much that they will stay abroad (regardless of the locus 
of training, they will go and stay where the professional oppor- 
tunity presents itself), but rather that even in Canada the 
bearer of the American degree is preferred when vacancies 
occur. The point seems to be to keep them at home even for the 
“Homekeeping youth have ever homely wits”, and enlist the 
period of training. We defy the sound admonition that 
university in the service of a parochial nationalism. 

Another bothersome obstacle to judgement on the merits 
has been the personal factor. The new project has the backing 
of popular, possibly even distinguished, members of the aca- 
demic body called upon to decide. Now it is ever an astonish- 
ment to men who come from other countries to teach in our 
midst that most of us fail to observe any clear-cut distinction 
between abstract principle and personal interests. Even in 
the councils of our universities where, if anywhere, the scien- 
tific objective attitude should predominate, questions of prin- 
ciple are discussed and decided with a sentimental fear of 
personally offending the other side. We have not acquired in 
any considerable degree the enlightened capacity to oppose 
mercilessly what we believe to be the errors of our friends. Too 
often, indeed, the defect goes deeper than that; we can with 
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difficulty discern error in anything upon which a respected 
friend has set his heart. Loyalty to men and loyalty to insti- 
tutions we have in abundance; but loyalty to principles, where 
they conflict with affection, probably depends upon habits of 
abstraction which we shall only develop as frontier conditions 
recede further into the past. 

More or less akin to the readiness to branch out into 
strange new fields is the fallacy that the university consists 
primarily of bricks and mortar. One critic has described this 
as the temper of the “stone age” in higher education. What 
we are dealing with here is of course a matter of emphasis. 
The grove of the ancient academy is unsuitable housing in 
northern latitudes. But it is characteristic of our leaning 
towards the visible and concrete that we think of universities 
as essentially “campuses” surrounded by buildings. pReReAS 
tors commonly wish to see their generosity perpetuated in 
architectural form, whereas we are in dire need of vastly in- 
creased general foundations. Most Canadian universities have 
a plant which excites envious admiration in visitors from the 
greatest European centres of learning. In the physical sciences 
the plant is being used to good purpose, as one would expect 
in a country which sets such high value upon tangibles. But 
in the more abstract and esthetic disciplines we shall never 
equal the efficiency of the ancient foundations of England, 
France and Germany, unless we learn thoroughly the lesson 
that the essence of universities is neither buildings nor appa- 
ratus but men. To get and keep the men first, and the build- 
ings afterwards if shift cannot be made without them, is a good 
rule which, to our present sorrow, has not always been followed 
in Canada. Too often we have refused to pay salaries 
sufficient to keep our best men, yet have found millions to 
spend on construction. 

Indeed, between men and buildings should be inserted 
books, the written thoughts of men which record progress 
already achieved. With scientists and scholars of the first 
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rank, and with books in plenty, even though the latter be not 
buried under a complicated American card-index, you can 
make a great university; whereas your academic palace which 
does not house, above the rank and file, men with the power 
and passion for original thought, can never be more than a 
glorified secondary school. 

In one sense, of course, the university is a higher high- 
school. It takes the young man and woman on from the point 
where the school leaves off, supplying them with further know- 
ledge and further training in the use of knowledge. ‘To masses 
of people it never occurs that there is anything beyond this. 
Yet no university worthy of the name stops there. With the 
propagation of what is known, it must combine an ardent 
search for new knowledge—that is the characteristic which 
makes it an institution different in kind, not merely in degree, 
from the secondary school. It is the supreme agency to which 
society must entrust the task of setting the individual endowed 
with capacity, as far as any force outside himself can, along 
the road to discovery. But it is also the agency from which 
society demands constant expansion of the known. ‘This 
second function is one without which the first cannot be per- 
formed. Unless the university is a place where discoveries are 
* made, how can it impart that thirst for discovery, that, sense 
of joyous adventure in piercing the veil of the unknown, which 
is the begetter of knowledge? 

The failure to perceive and maintain a difference in kind 
between the university and the school, together with the policy 
of throwing higher education open to all comers, has brought 
with it the incalculably vicious system of points and credits. 
That is a quantitative rather than qualitative mode of meas- 
uring academic accomplishment and proficiency,which militates 
against any synthetic cultivation of mind, exalts memory over 
thought, and paralyses the most able teacher with forms and 
regulations. Not the least of its vices is the fact (which con- 
stitutes its merit from the point of view of the democrat in 
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education) that it is infinitely easier on the student than any 
qualitative standard. Until we root it out, we shall continue 
to give degrees, not because the successful candidate has a 
general mastery of the branch of learning to which the degree 
is appropriate, but because he has at isolated periods passed 
“snippet” examinations upon mathematically delimited por- 
tions of subjects. And, if we do that, we should give over all 
pretence of classifying the average graduate as an educated 
person. 

I have been concerned thus far mainly with influences 
which would weaken the heart of the university by inappro- 
priate extensions of its frame. There are others which produce 
a direct and paralysing effect upon the heart itself. One of 
these springs from the view, apt to be deeply entrenched in 
governing boards, that the university should act as a fortifica- 
tion of the existing social and economic order. There is, of 
course, some appearance of justice to support this opinion. 
Often the university is a very recent product of the social 
order; and one can understand the repugnance of its benefac- 
tors when it bites the hand that gave. Everyone is familiar 
with the incessant accusation that this or that university 
harbours agnostics and atheists, socialists and communists, 
lunatics and idealists. Usually, if the accusation is pressed by 
sufficiently eminent members of the community, it is followed 
by an effort at control or repression, and there is a shindy over 
freedom of thought and freedom of speech. Now the balance 
between restraint and freedom on the one side and between 
liberty and license on the other, is a delicate affair, and just 
as the conservative concedes too little, so the liberal may de- 
mand too much. But the Canadian university is in greater 
danger of being suffocated by conservatism than of being 
possessed by the devils of fanaticism. 

There is a difference, be it observed, between the standard 
for the classroom and the standard for the public platform. 
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With his pupils the duty of the teacher is that of objective, 
scientific exposition. In public he may preach evangelically 
for this or that, and no restriction should be put upon him 
which is not put upon every citizen. Saying this, one is merely 
stating the fact, which would seem self-evident, that his charac- 
ter as member of the staff of a university should not diminish 
his civic liberties. If he falls foul of the law of blasphemy 
or sedition, his employer may legitimately ponder whether this 
is not a species of misconduct justifying dismissal. The 
advancement of learning in any particular place would pro- 
bably suffer from a total disregard of public opinion. 

What, now, of the classroom? There, of all places, it is 
vital that the lecturer should be free to express his full, con- 
sidered thought upon his subject. If there is progress in 
civilization, this is surely one of its principal instruments. 
Must he also be free to express his emotion? It is the function 
of teaching in the social sciences, for example, to examine all 
systems and modes of living and to estimate, in terms of those 
sciences, the virtues and defects of each. Any university which 
allows the impression to get abroad that it imposes restraint 
upon such scientific discussion loses the interest and respect of 
intelligent students. Yet in this field (distinguished perhaps 
in this respect from the exact sciences, where only one answer 
to a given problem may be possible) it is no business of the 
teacher to urge acceptance of his views. The university must 
not allow itself to be used as a centre of political propaganda, 
and the lecturer who sets out to win over his auditors to con- 
troversial doctrine gives just cause of complaint. At the 
present time, it can scarcely be denied, the complaint most 
likely to receive attention is that the lecturer is aggressively 
anti-capitalist. Strictly speaking, it is an equally grave accusa- 
tion that he is aggressively anti-communist. 

The fundamental purposes of the university being the 
discovery and propagation of knowledge, it may be asked why 
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sport is so large a feature in the life of the undergraduate and 
receives so much attention from academic authorities. We 
may answer that wherever multitudes of young men and 
women congregate for long periods there will be a profusion 
of athletic games. But the reply is not universally true (many 
of the greatest European universities have no organized ath- 
letics), nor, where it 2s true, does it tell half the story. Athletics 
have attained to their bad eminence in North American uni- 
versities partly as a means of developing and partly as a result 
of the developed “college spirit”. Now, it is exceedingly 
difficult to see how college spirit, in its competitive American 
and Canadian sense, contributes in any way to the educational 
efficiency of the institution around which it centres. It is 
almost obvious, on the contrary, that in so far as it concen- 
trates attention upon activities which have no real connection 
with the advancement of learning, college spirit may impair 
that efficiency. The reason why so much importance is at- 
tached to these activities must be sought partly in our Ameri- 
can passion for competition in all forms and at all costs, and 
partly in the desire for advertisement. The time is not so 
long past, if indeed it be past, when our universities were 
ridden by the mania for more students. ‘These were attracted 
more by a champion football team than by the most brilliant 
galaxy of professors. College spirit, moreover, and the athletic 
display which is so intimately related with it, were excellent 
means of retaining the interest of graduates who, as they 
acquired wealth, would be called upon to finance unlimited 
expansion. To these successful (but tired) business men, a 
Saturday afternoon in the “bowl” watching a triumphing team, 
directed like marionettes by its professional coach, meant 
more than new feats of science or scholarship. The whole 
development was made respectable by the emblazoned legend 
mens sana in corpore sano, of which the mens sana part was 
conveniently ignored. 7 
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The unholy prominence of sports in the academic scene 
has wrought much evil in misleading the public mind as to the 
proper business of universities. These have only themselves 
to blame if the masses of the people, like the makers of moving- 
pictures, think of “campus life” as a succession of gladiatorial 
shows, interspersed with some love-making between the gladi- 
ators and their female worshippers, and with occasional attend- 
ance at “classes” over which preside decrepit and befuddled 
freaks called “profs”. To conquer and deflate this athletic 
monster, to put him back into the very subordinate position 
which should be his in any scheme of higher education, such a 
reformation in the Canadian university might well usher in a 
new and brilliant era in the intellectual history of the country. 

Those who would have the university as wide in its range 
of wares and as popular in its appeal as that other product of 
the American genius, the department-store, defend themselves 
on the ground that our academic institutions must in the nature 
of things be very different from their European originals. 
Differences there are bound to be, but experience shows that 
we have greatly overshot the mark in differentiation. For, 
however the environment may change, the fundamental objects 
remain the same; everywhere the advancement of science and 
the education of men are the same tasks. North Americans 
will probably admit oneness in the first more readily than in 
the second. Yet upon consideration many of them will not 
deny that education is essentially the process of acquiring an 
understanding of things in their universal relationships—a 
definition which brings together Saskatchewan and Czecho- 
Slovakia. The question we have to ask ourselves is whether 
in our studious variations we have not lost, or are not at least 
in grave danger of losing, the main theme. The widespread 
disappointment with the cultural product of our universities 
seems to answer yes, and it is time to re-examine, with less 
contempt for age-long traditions, both our innovations and the 

policy of innovation. 


CERTAIN SYMBOLS IN THE RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER 


By GrorcE HERBERT CLARKE 


———d 


Mrs. Barbauld once told me that she admired The 
Ancient Mariner very much, but that there were two 
faults in it,—it was improbable, and had no moral. As 
for the probability, I owned that that might admit some 
question; but as to the want of moral, I told her that 
in my own judgement the poem had too much; and 
that the only, or chief, fault, if I might say so, was 
the obtrusion of the moral sentiment so openly on the 
reader as a principle or cause of action in a work of such 
pure imagination. It ought to have had no more moral 
than the Arabian Nights’ tale of the merchant sitting 
down to eat dates by the side of a well, and throwing 
the shells aside, and lo! a genie starts up, and says he 
must kill the aforesaid merchant, becawse one of the 
date-shells had, it seems, put out the eye of the genie’s 
son. 


Thus Coleridge, according to his nephew, Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, answered the lady whose own literary style and 
“propriety of mind” had actually attracted him as late as 1797, 
although after a few years she lost her pedestal, as Elizabeth 
Hitchener did in the corresponding case of Shelley. On 
October 23, 1802, Lamb, writing to Coleridge, remarks in- 
dignantly that 

Mrs. Barbauld’s stuff has banished all the old classics 
of the nursery... Knowledge insignificant and vapid 
as Mrs. B.’s books convey, it seems, must come to a 
child in the shape of knowledge; and his empty noddle 
must be turned with conceit of his own powers when he 
has learnt that a horse is an animal, and Billy is better 
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than a horse, and such like; instead of that beautiful 
interest in wild tales, which made the child a man, while 
all the time he suspected himself to be no bigger than 
a child. Science has succeeded to poetry no less in the 
little walks of children than with men. Is there no 
possibility of averting this sore evil? Think what you 
would have been now, if instead of being fed with tales 
and old wives’ fables in childhood, you had been 
crammed with geography and natural history! 


Hang them!—I mean the cursed Barbauld crew, 
those blights and blasts of all that is human in man and 
child. 


It was thirty-three years after the writing of The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner when Coleridge’s nephew heard his 
uncle’s account of Mrs. Barbauld’s criticism. Frankly, I 
think that Coleridge was chaffing her, as he chaffed John 
Pinkerton, the Scottish historian and antiquary, when the poet 
dined beside him at Mrs. Barbauld’s and echoed his dispraise 
of the anonymously published Lyrical Ballads, and especially 
of The Ancient Mariner. Coleridge knew his Mrs. Barbauld 
(who, thought Hazlitt, “strews the flowers of poetry most 
agreeably round the borders of religious controversy”) and 
his private impatience with the second of her opinions may 
have led him to disparage lightly (as Professor Lowes and 
certain other critics disparage rather heavily) the moral quality 
of The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. That moral quality, as 
Hugh Fausset has shown, is 


no mere miracle of inventive fantasy, but an involuntary 

_ but inevitable projection into imagery of his own inner 
/ discord. The Mariner’s sin against Nature in shooting 
' the Albatross imaged his own morbid divorce from 
the physical; and the poem was therefore moral in its 
essence, in its implicit recognition of creative values 
and of the spiritual death which dogs their frustration.’ 


1Hugh l’Anson Fausset: Samuel Taylor Coleridge, p. 166. 
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In any case, the spiritual truth of the poem resides less 
in the two explicit stanzas” with which, save two, it concludes 
(stanzas whose social humanity seems to me to save them com- 
pletely from the reproach that moral tags deserve) than in 
the implicit allegory attaching to the parallel sets of symbols 
consisting of the Sun and the Moon, the Polar Spirit and the 
Hermit, the First Voice and the Second Voice. For Mrs. 
- Barbauld, says Professor Lowes, 

even in the Mariner’s valedictory piety, which does, I 
fear, warrant Coleridge’s (and our own) regret, the 
moral sentiment was not obtruded openly enough. Had 
the Mariner shot a shipmate instead of an albatross, she 
would have understood—and there would have been no 
Ancient Mariner.... A tale the inalienable charm of 
which (as Coleridge himself perceived) lies in its kin- 
ship with the immortal fictions of The Arabian Nights, 
becomes, so motivated, a grotesque and unintelligible 
caricature of tragedy.° 

Now although Professor Lowes is altogether right in 
thus preferring bird to man as the victim of the Mariner’s 
crossbow, he appears to attach too much importance to the 
concrete symbol here, despite his convincing explorations of 
the psychological history of the Albatross within the poet’s 
mind. ‘The prime value of the incident is to make manifest , 
the Mariner’s spiritual sickness and his need of redemption. 
The destruction of the Albatross, indeed, is less a needless 
crime than a revealed diathesis. The central and critical 
symbols are those named above. 


My thesis is, briefly (and this is but a brief paper), that 


the Ancient Mariner—who is at once himself, Coleridge and _. 


2“The gentle moral of The Ancient Mariner, which comes at the end of 
that far flight of the imagination like the settling of a bird into the nest, has 
its near counterpart in the close of Peter Bell.”—Walter Raleigh: Words- 
worth, p. 77. 

Curiously enough, even Mr. Fausset regrets the “explicit moral”. 


8John Livingston Lowes: The Road to Xanadu, p. 303. 
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all humanity—having sinned, both incurs punishment and 
seeks redemption; or, in other words, becomes anxiously aware 
of his relation to the God of Law (as symbolized by the Sun), 
and in his sub-consciousness earnestly entreats the forgiveness 
of the God of Love (represented by the Moon-symbol)—if 
haply such Love exists with power to succour the sinful soul. 


The Sun and the Moon* always had an extraordinary 
fascination for Coleridge. As is well known, he pondered long 
the writing of a series of six Hymns to the Sun, the Moon and 
the Elements. “It is a mournful fact,” says Professor Lowes, 

that after all this ‘mighty fret’ the only one of the six 
which, even in title, ever took form,—the Hymn to the 
Earth—is a free translation, unacknowledged, of Stol- 
berg’s Hymne an die Erde.’ 
In the fourteenth chapter of Biographia Literaria Coleridge 
refers to conversations between Wordsworth and _ himself 
touching “the sudden charm which accidents of light and shade, 
which moonlight or sunset diffused over a known and familiar 
landscape... These are the poetry of nature.” In his own 
poetry we find him singing of the fires of the Sun, in Absence; 
of “those broken clouds, his stormy train” in T'o a Friend; of 
“the burning Sun” in Remorse and in Religious Musings; of 
“the glorious Sun” in Fears in Solitude; of 


The Angel of the Earth, who, while he guides 
His chariot-planet round the goal of day, 
All trembling gazes on the eye of God, 


in Ode to Georgiana; and, in his translation of Schiller’s Picco- 
lomini, of “a house doomed in fire to perish’’: 


(Many a dark heaven drives his clouds together, 
Yea, shoots his lightnings down from sunny heights... 


The Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamount is a great 
Hymn of awe and adoration; and in The Destiny of Nations 
there is a highly significant passage: 


4Cf, Baal and Ashtoreth of the Phoenicians. 5Lowes, op. cit., p. 483. 
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For what is freedom, but the unfettered use 

Of all the powers which God for use had given? 
But chiefly this, him first, him last, to view 
Through meaner powers and secondary things 
Effulgent, as through clouds that veil his blaze. 
For all that meets the bodily sense I deem 
Symbolical, one mighty alphabet 

For infant minds; and we in this low world 
Placed with our backs to bright reality, 

That we may learn with young unwounded ken 
The substance from its shadow. Infinite Love, 
Whose latence is the plenitude of all, 

Though with retracted beams, and self-eclipse 
Veiling, revealest thine eternal Sun. 


What Coleridge has to say about the Kantian philosophy (in 
Biographia Literaria) he would regard also as true for the 
poetic imagination: 

An idea, in the highest sense of that word, cannot be 
conveyed but by a symbol; and, except in geometry, 
all symbols of necessity involve an apparent contra- 
diction.* 

And again: 

In every work of art there is a reconcilement of the 
external with the internal; the conscious is so impressed 
on the unconscious as to appear in it... He who com- 


bines the two is the man of genius; and for that reason 
he must partake of both.’ 


And still again: 


The poet does not require us to be awake and be- 
lieve; he solicits us only to yield ourselves to a dream; 
and this too with our eyes open, and with our judgement 
perdue behind the curtain, ready to awaken us at the 
first motion of our will: and meantime, only, not to 
disbelieve.” 


No wonder that Coleridge, in conceiving possible symbolic 
functions for the Sun, even troubled himself about the gender 


Coleridge: Biographia Literaria, edited by J. Shawcross, Vol. I, p. 100. 
TIbid., Vol. II, p. 258. 8Jbid., Vol. II, p. 189. 
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of the word in German. In T'able Talk he concludes his dis- 
cussion as follows: 


To the best of my recollection, the Minnesingers 
and all the old poets always use the sun as masculine. 
... IT must acknowledge my doubts whether . . . it can 
be shown that there ever was a nation that considered 
the sun in itself, and apart from language, as the femi- 
nine power. ‘The moon does not so clearly demand a 
feminine as the sun does a masculine sex: it might be 
considered negatively or neuter ;—yet, if the reception 
of its light from the sun were known, that would have 
been a good reason for making her feminine, as being 
the recipient body. 


Among the most devoted hierophants of the Moon in 
English poetry one thinks of Blake, of Keats and of Coleridge. 
In Absence the Moon “relumes her lovely light”; in An 
Autumnal Evening she has a “silver lustre” and “a paly radi- 
ance”’; the nightingale is apostrophized in the poem that bears 
his name as “minstrel to the moon”. In Coleridge’s fine son- 
net T'o the Autumnal Moon she appears first as “mild splen- 
dour of the various-vested Night! Christabel kneels in the 
moonlight to make her gentle vows;* in Frost at Midnight we 


see the 


: silent icicles 
Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 


In Dejection the new Moon is winter-bright, 


And overspread with phantom light, 

(With swimming phantom light o’erspread 
But rimmed and circled by a silver thread,) 
I see the old Moon in her lap, foretelling 
The coming on of rain and squally blast. 


In The Wanderings of Cain— 


Their road was through a forest of fir-trees; at its entrance the trees 
stood at distances from each other, and the path was broad, and the 
moonlight and the moonlight shadows reposed upon it, and appeared 
quietly to inhabit that solitude. 


9Cf. A. C. Bradley: A Miscellany, p. 182. 
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In Remorse— 


The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 
Lie in the silent moonshine. 


Coleridge’s keen interest in astrology is closely connected 
with this feeling for Sun and Moon. In his poetic work that 
interest is nowhere more eloquently expressed than in Thekla’s 
account of her visit to the astrological tower (The Piccolo- 
mint, Act II, Scene iv) and in Wallenstein’s remark to Seni 
in Act IV, Scene i. The former passage reads as follows: 


It was a strange 
Sensation that came o’er me, when at first 
From the broad sunshine I stepped in: and now 
The narrowing line of daylight, that ran after 
The closing door, was gone; and all about me 
’Twas pale and dusky night, with many shadows 
Fantastically cast. Here six or seven 
Colossal statues, and all kings, stood round me 
In a half circle. Each one in his hand 
A sceptre bore, and on his head a star, 
And in the tower no other light was there 
But from these stars: all seemed to come from them. 
‘These are the planets,’ said that low old man, 
‘They govern worldly fates, and for that cause 
Are imaged here as kings. That farthest from you, 
Spiteful and cold, an old man melancholy, 
With bent and yellow forehead, he is Saturn. 
He opposite, the king with the red light, 
An armed man for the battle, that is Mars: 
And both these bring but little luck to man.’ 
But at his side a lovely lady stood, 
The star upon her head was soft and bright, 
And that was Venus, the bright star of joy. 
On the left hand, lo! Mercury with wings. 
Quite in the middle glittered silver-bright 
A cheerful man, and with a monarch’s mien; 
And this was Jupiter, my father’s star: 
And at his side I saw the Sun and Moon. 


The second passage runs: 


And sun and moon, too, in the sextile aspect, 
The soft heart with the veh’ment—so I love it. 


I have gone directly to Coleridge’s poems for evidence, 
first, of the interest itself; and, second, of his habitual imagi- 
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native reactions to solar and lunar aspects and dualisms. Pro- 
fessor Lowes has put us all in his debt by the immense industry 
and lively sympathy with which he has read and re-read so 
much of Coleridge’s own reading in Bartram, Purchas, 
Bourzes, Cook, Dampier, Falconer, Martens, de Veer, Lee- 
mius, Shelvocke, Crantz, Lewis, Burnet, Edwards and others. 
No analysis of sources could be more thorough, no tracing of 
associations more careful and convincing; and yet the total 
impression left by this huge labour is one not at all of futility, 
but of incompleteness. For Professor Lowes, while he has dis- 
closed a Coleridge of amazing intellectual grasp (whose reach 
indeed, because of its very intensity as well as because of his 
constitutional indolence and his addiction to narcotics, often 
seems to make the moment of grasp not worth while), stops 
short on the border line of purely imaginative experience. In 
his long study of The Ancient Mariner, he seems to miss the 
essential allegory. His details are abundant, perhaps even 
superabundant; his admiration of the author of this poem, 
of Christabel and of Kubla Khan, is hardly “on this side idol- 
atry’’, yet, when all is said, his unsparable book is content to 
be a review of Coleridge’s intellectual and creative relation to 
his available sources in books; in conversations and in his life 
history, not (save on occasion as supplying a casual argument ) 
to articulate part with part in the poetic intention as a whole. 
To be sure, there are two excellent chapters on “The Courts 
of the Sun” and “The Journeying Moon’; and in “The 
Magical Synthesis” Professor Lowes insists that “Sun, Moon, 
Air, Fire and Water—no longer hid in a mist of Godwinian 
and Berkeleyian speculations, but in visible, tangible, trench- 
antly concrete reality—weave the very fabric of the poem”;” 
and again in “The Journeying Moon” he writes that ‘the pas- 
sage of the journeying moon through the sojourning yet ever 
onward moving stars owed the most deeply spiritual element 


10Lowes, op. cit., p. 76. 
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of its beauty to the influence of remembered imagery present - 
only to Coleridge’s inward eye.” 


But passages like these do not go far enough. ‘Their 
associative truth may be admitted, but if they are intended to 
aim at that controlling and enveloping truth of which they 
themselves are merely parts, they require expansion—an ex- 
pansion which, it must be confessed, may go wrong much more 
easily than a study of the poet’s selective and manipulative use 
of his source-material. Professor Lowes calls The Road to 
AX anadu “a study in the ways of the Imagination’. It is that, 
if “ways” be limited to choice and combination, but it is hardly 
that if “ways” be meant to include subjective intention as well 
as objective patterning. I cannot help feeling that some effort 
should have been made—at whatever risk—eventually to reach 
and maintain the level of that intention. 


Professor Lowes, however, seems both contented and dis- 
contented with the limits within which he elects to remain. In 
his thirteenth chapter he writes: 


The incommunicable beauty of The Ancient Mariner 
is probably not enhanced one whit for anybody by a 
single line which I have written in this chapter. I am 
neither so ingenuous nor so pedantic as to cherish that 
particular illusion. The spell of beauty in the poem is 
sovereign in its exercise, and apt to pour on rashly 
proffered aid its beautiful disdain, and I have had 
another aim. For the ways of the spirit which creates 
the spell challenge the arduous effort to understand, by 
virtue of that very beauty in the thing created which 
exalts the faculty that gives it birth. And if that 
faculty be supreme, as we with one accord proclaim it is, 
then no attempt to fathom its workings is labour wholly 
lost—unless, indeed, we have recourse, as a last shift, 
to the miraculous, and relegate the plastic spirit of 
imagination to the category of the thaumaturgic and 
occult.” 


AAT Del to. 12Tbid., p. 240. 
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The poem is declared, as Coleridge himself declared it, to be 
“a work of pure imagination”. 


If we are rifling the urns where the dead bones of 
fact have long quietly rested, it is because the unquench- 
able spirit which gives beauty for ashes is there not 
wholly past finding out.” 


Yet in the succeeding chapter Professor Lowes is dis- 
cussing Coleridge’s interest in animal magnetism and ocular 
hypnosis. 

The Mariner is no more a mesmerist than he is the 
Wandering Jew. Yet though neither, he partakes, 
through the alchemy of genius, of the attributes of both. 
And in the eye that holds spell-bound one of three, 
another of those strange ‘facts of mind’ which were 
Coleridge’s darling studies has lent to a denizen of the 
borderland between two worlds that ‘credibilizing effect’ 
which secures for these shadows of imagination our 
willing suspension of disbelief.™* 

There is nowhere here or elsewhere in the book a hint of the 
history behind the Mariner’s glittering eye, a suggestion of the 
poet’s bold transfer of the glitter in the dead seamen’s eyes 
(Death) to those of the Mariner (Life-in-Death). The poet 
introduces the Mariner abruptly and repetitively as one with 
a glittering eye. A similar emphasis is given to the epithet 
bright-eyed (as in the penultimate stanza of Part VII); and 
when the fearful question, ““Why look’st thou so?”, is asked, 
our thoughts revert to that sinister glitter. Now consider this 
stanza in Part IIT: 


One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 
Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turned his face with a ghastly pang, 
And cursed me with his eye, 


and these stanzas also from Part IV: 


The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 
Nor rot nor reek did they: 

The look with which they looked on me 
Had never passed away. 


13] bid., p. 241. 147 bid., p. 254. 
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An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 

A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 

Is a curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 
And yet I could not die; 


and these again from Part VI: 


All stood together on the deck, 
For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 
All fixed on me their stony eyes, 
That in the Moon did glitter. 


The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

I could not draw my eyes from theirs 
Nor turn them up to pray. 


Ali that Professor Lowes says about the glittering eye is true, 
but it inadequately vindicates Coleridge’s unerring choice of 
the adjective as expressing that uncanny communication of —— 
quality between the dead and the quick. 


But to return to my thesis—that the Sun (with the Polar 
Spirit and the First Voice) is conceived in Coleridge’s imagi- 
nation as suggesting the stern, Just, masculine, punitive side 


nine, redemptive side. The whole ballad presents a tale of sin 
and salvation, of crime and compassion, of the operation of 
inflexible Law and the intervention of inexhaustible Love. 


The passages quoted above from Coleridge’s own works, 
considered cumulatively, seem to reinforce this interpretation 
of the symbols we are considering. In the poem itself it will 
be noticed that there are eleven references to the Sun and four- 
teen to the Moon, and that these are the chief recurrent sym- 
bols. In the first edition there are ten references to the Sun and 
fifteen to the Moon. The total number of references to Sun 
and Moon in the editions of 1798 and of 1817 is, however, the 
same—namely, twenty-five. None of these appears in Part 
VII in either version, and this, as we shall see, for a reason. 


+ 
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In the pictures of the Sun he appears first as the ship 
drives southward across the Equator—the Sun coming up 
upon the left, shining bright, and setting on the right. “The 
vertical sun,” as Professor Lowes explains, “stands over the 
mast for an instant at noon, to mark the crossing of the Line.” 
After the vessel rounds Cape Horn the positions of sunrise 
and sunset are reversed. Both passages are temporal and 
positional in content, Saxon and almost monosyllabic in dic- 
tion. God is present and omnipresent. 


The third reference is more significant. After the wanton 
slaughter of the Albatross, 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 
The glorious Sun uprist. 


The majesty of the Divine slowly and steadily reveals itself 
until the Sun has climbed to the meridian. Then there appears 


one of the most impressively symbolic stanzas in the poem: 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


The avenging process has begun; the ship is suddenly be- 
calmed; the Polar Spirit plagues the sailors; the dead Alba- 
tross is hung about the Mariner’s neck; weary and menacing 
days dawn and die; the crew are suffering from drought and 
fear; when at last the phantom vessel is descried: 

See! See! (I cried) she tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal,— 


Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel! 


The western wave was all aflame, 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 

Rested the broad bright sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 
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As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 


Are those her ribs through which the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 


Guilt and Fear have interposed themselves between God and 
the sinful Mariner and his mates, who find themselves now 
wholly in the power of Death and of Life-in-Death. The crew 
become the prey of Death,’’ while the Mariner falls to the lot 
of Life-in-Death. She whistles thrice, and at that sinister 
signal the sense of the Divine presence is wholly lost: 


The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 
At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 
Off shot the spectre-bark. 


One after one, under “the star-dogged Moon” (distorted sym- 
bol, for the moment, of an alienated Love), the sailors perish, 
and the Mariner is abandoned to the horror of utter separation 
from his Creator. By his own act he has become a castaway. 
No saint takes pity on his soul in agony. Like Claudius and 
Macbeth, he seeks to pray and fails to pray. Divorced alto- 
gether from hope or help, for seven days and seven nights he 


15Professor Lane Cooper, in his trenchant paper, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Mr. Lowes (P. M. L. A., Vol. XLIII, No. 2), offers this objection: “For 
agreeing after the fact that it was good to slay the bird, they suffer excruci- 
ating tortures, and die in misery. Is their credulous mistake an adequate 
tragic hamartia? Dream or no dream, the situation is revolting.” Perhaps 
Professor Cooper has not sufficiently considered (1) that the Mariner’s pun- 
ishment is much more severe than that suffered by his comrades; (2) that 
the allegory requires his isolation; (3) that Wordsworth (whose ‘Aristotelian’ 
criticism of the poem Professor Cooper approves and who suggested, as the 
same paper notes, “the reanimation of the dead bodies by souls, presumably 
angelic”) must himself have approved, at least tacitly, the plan Coleridge 
follows. As Fausset remarks, in controverting Wordsworth’s well-known 
strictures, the poem has “its own higher logic”. 
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watches the curse in the dead men’s eyes, and yet, like the 
Wandering Jew, he himself cannot die. As he declares to the 
Wedding-Guest in Part VII: 

O Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 

Alone on a wide, wide sea: 


So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seeméd there to be. 


Ail is foul and fixed, as though for ever. Suddenly in this 
static horror of despair something moves,—the only moving, 
hope-renewing object within that wilderness of sea and sky. 
It is the normal, familiar Moon—symbol, as we have seen, of 
the inexhaustible loving-kindness of God. No contrast could 
be greater than that between the misery of the Mariner in his 
ominous surroundings and the gentle rising of the friendly 
Moon. Rossetti was always eloquent in his praise of the first 


stanza of Part V: 


Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Beloved from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 
She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 


But it is hard to find in The Rime of the Ancient Mariner more 
beautiful lines than the following, especially as related to their 


context: The moving Moon went up the sky, 


And nowhere did abide: 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside— 


Note the word softly and note its reappearance when the poet 
describes the Second Voice: 


The other was a softer voice, 
As soft as honey-dew: 


But tell me, tell me! speak again, 
Thy soft response renewing— 


The moonbeams, says Coleridge, 


. . « bemocked the sultry main, 

Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
The charméd water burnt alway 

A still and awful red. 
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That is, all is now bathed in moonlight save the shadow of the 
ship. The Mariner looks beyond the shadow, and for the first 
time sees from the point of view of the God of Love those sea- 
creatures whom he had previously despised and condemned as 
“a thousand, thousand slimy things”. Beheld in this moonlight 
aspect, they reveal unsuspected grace and charm: 

O happy living things! no tongue 

Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 

And II blessed them unaware; 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I blessed them unaware. 
Seen thus from the higher point of view, the Mariner sees 
them thus thereafter, even within the shadow of the ship. “The 
spell,” says the gloss, “begins to break.” 


Corresponding to the transfiguration of the water-snakes 
comes soon afterwards, in Part V, another change. The souls 
of the Mariner’s companions “that fled in pain” are replaced 
by “a troop of spirits blest”. The sounds of their singing are 
sustained with an exquisite sweetness, and they renew that 
sweetness by darting to their source in the Sun. But there is 
another spirit who does not sing. “The lonesome Spirit from 
the south-pole,” says the gloss, “carries on the ship as far as 
the Line, in obedience to the angelic troop, but still requireth 
vengeance.” ‘The Polar Spirit and the Sun are at one in this, 
for, as the poet immediately declares: 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 
Had fixed her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir, 
With a short uneasy motion— 


Backwards: and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 


Then like a pawing horse let go, 
She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 
And I fell down in a swound. 
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How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life returned, 

I heard, and in my soul discerned, 
Two voices in the air. 

The two voices, let it be repeated, simply vary the symbols 
of Law and of Love, of Retribution and of Redemption. The 
First Voice relates the story of the crime, and shows full kin- 
ship and stern sympathy with the wrongs of the Polar Spirit. 
The Second Voice pleads gently that the Mariner 

hath penance done, 
And penance more will do. 
The Second Voice also reveals the power of the prime corre- 
sponding symbol, the Moon: 


Still as a slave before his lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast— 


If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 
See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him. 


The voices fade away; the Mariner awakens; the Moon is high; 
the dead men stand on deck with that eerie punitive glitter 
in their eyes, the spell of which the Mariner, even when re- 
deemed, can never wholly forget. But for the moment the 
spell is snapped, and the Mariner views the ocean, no longer as 
slimy, or rotting, or painted, but as fresh and clear and green. 
“The curse,’ says the gloss, “is finally expiated.” The two 
motives of Retribution and Redemption are drawing together 
and a great wind bears the ship towards her haven. 


It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring— 


It mingled strangely with my fears, 
and hope in the fourth line: 


Yet it felt like a welcoming. 
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The almost magical manner in which the poet combines these 
opposing motives here and in the next stanza deserves especial 
attention. Dread appears in 

Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 
and hope in the reappearance of the familiar reassuring word 


sof tly : Yet she sailed softly too. 


Hope is augmented in the line: 
Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze— 


But lingering dread lifts itself again in the melancholy reflec- 


tion: On me alone it blew. 


The Mariner prays (for he has learned long since to pray)” 
that his incredible homecoming may not be as the vision of a 
dream. “He beholdeth,” says the gloss, “his native country.” 
And he loves it as never before, not only for the welcoming 
that its familiar landmarks offer his heart, but also because 
the Moon still accompanies him, steeping in calm and silentness 
the bay, the rock, the kirk, the steady weathercock. He had 
not heeded the white moonshine that glimmered through night 
and fog when he slew the Albatross; but now he knows the 
meaning of the Moon—the eternal Love of God—and he turns 
to the Hermit for confession and absolution. Confession made, 
he is duly shriven, but, says Coleridge in the gloss, with pene- 
trating intention: “The penance of life falls on him. And 
ever and anon throughout his future life an agony constraineth 
him to travel from land to land. And to teach by his own 


example love and reverence to all things that God made and 
loveth.” 


Professor Lowes, in his fifteenth chapter, “Wefts and 
Spectres’, several times appears to recognize that there is in 
the poem some such contrast as this paper has tried to indicate, 
but he pauses always on the threshold of allegorical intention 


16Cf, lines 244-7, 288, 469, 605-617. 
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and interpretation, satisfying himself with the statement that 
“in the first half of the poem the agency of an avenging 
daemon is in the ascendant; in the second, the prevailing power 
of an angel band.’”*’ It does not greatly help us to learn from 
him in his next chapter that “the bloody sun stands right up 
above the mast in a hot and copper sky, not for its own sake 
as a lucidly exact delineation of a galaxy of images, but as a 
great sea-mark in the controlling outline of the voyage,’”* since 
his elucidation of the Sun-symbol really goes no farther; nor 
that “the moon in The Ancient Mariner, like the sun, is more 
than a luminary in the sky,” as he says in the chapter on “The 
Journeying Moon”. We must accept these statements and 
be grateful for the wealth of research that validate and con- 
firm them and a thousand others, yet for myself I cannot but 
feel the imaginative necessity of reconstructing the allegory 
in terms of more definite spiritual meaning and inner harmony. 
As Lamb told Southey, there are “fifty passages as miraculous 
as the miracles they celebrate.’** I am aware of the dangers 
that beset any effort at the interpretation of allegory. “Truth 
is this to me and that to thee.” And yet, with the great exam- 
ples of Bridges and Colvin in their respective interpretations 
of Endymion, and of many another patient believer in the 
right of great poetry to be understood and appreciated in its 
largest and its subtlest values alike, it has seemed worth while 
to offer this contribution. 

It should be added, in conclusion, that the resolved dual- 
ism of Part VII does not require the final presence of either 
Sun or Moon, since both of the Divine functions which these 
two respectively represent have been harmonized as necessary 
and interdependent. This persistent dualism, monistically re- 
solved, is of the very bones and blood of the ballad as a whole. 
The major symbols, Sun and Moon, First Voice and Second 


17Lowes, op. cit. p. 294. 18[bid., p. 306. 
19],amb’s Letter to Robert Southey, Nov. 8, 1798. 
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Voice, Polar Spirit and Hermit, and the chief supporting sym- 
bols (not considered here)—the unselected Wedding-Guests 
and the one of three, the Albatross and the skylark, the ship 
and the home country, the corpses and the seraphs, and the 
reluctantly listening Wedding-Guest of Part I as against the 
sadder and wiser man of Part VII who “turned from the 
bridegroom’s door’”—these constitute an imaginative harmony, 
a parabolic wholeness that we dare not ignore, for the poet 
does for all humanity what the Mariner does for the Wedding- 
Guest. He speaks to the idealist in each of us, and makes us 
poets too. 


THEOLOGY AND THE NEW PHYSICS. 


By J. K. Rogertson 


N a recent article in the Hibbert Journal on The Meaning of 

the Resurrection,the author after a brief reference to modern 
physical ideas, makes the following statement: “If this theory 
Cs is corroborated by further research, science will have 
made the Gospel account of the resurrection of our Lord’s 
actual human body less hard to reconcile with what is known 
of the general character of the physical world. It will not 
explain it; but it will show a certain congruity of our Christian 
belief with the findings of science.” ‘The lion and the lamb 
have at last lain down together. Physics has come to the aid 
of theology. It gives support to the doctrine of the freedom 
of the will, it has abolished atomistic materialism, and now 
perchance it may explain miracles. And it is only a few years 
since J. B. Bury wrote: “Science deals entirely with phe- 
nomena and has nothing to say as to the nature of the ultimate 
reality which may lie behind phenomena.” 

What does this all mean? What change has taken place 
that a science whose nineteenth century developments helped 
to make men materialists should now be turning them into 
spiritualists? In this article an attempt will be made to answer 
these questions. 

In the nineteenth century the part that physics played in 
theological matters was more subtle than that of other branches 
of science. ‘The tempest created by the work of Copernicus 
and Galileo (both of whom may be classed as physicists as well 
as astronomers) had subsided. Storms of another kind, how- 
ever, were raging and obscurantist theologians were trying to 
steer a straight course in the face of difficulties created by 
geology and biology. If the earth is a few million years old 
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what becomes of the traditional views associated with the Old 
Testament? If a highly intelligent human being is the result 
of evolution from a low animal existence, after a long period 
of natural selection, what about the special act of creation 
recorded in the first chapter of Genesis? The bitter contro- 
versy which raged about such questions does not concern us 
here. For the most part they are now matters of ancient 
history; intelligent men the world over realize that scientifi- 
cally revealed truth must be accepted even if it runs counter 
to man-made theological systems. Moreover, the God who 
works by processes of evolution is not less supreme than the 
God of special creation. 

The influence of physics was rather in the nature of its 
explanations than in any world-startling popular discoveries. 
Phenomena were explained by describing them in terms of 
the simplest and most fundamental sense-perceptions. As late 
as 1909 Sir Oliver Lodge wrote: “By a physical explanation 
is meant a clear statement of a fact or a law in terms of some- 
thing with which daily life has made us familiar.” The idea 
of motion, for example, is a conception which is accepted from 
early childhood. So, too, is the idea of inanimate matter as 
well as that of force in the sense of muscular action impeded. 
It must be understood that we are not here discussing any 
metaphysical question regarding the reality of the external 
physical world. In the study of physics that must be accepted. 
But, although we may understand little of the ultimate 
nature of motion and force, we have from early child- 
hood sense-perceptions of these things, and find some degree 
of satisfaction when a phenomenon is explained in terms of 
them. 

Let me illustrate by an example. A small boy asks what 
makes the wheels of a steam-engine go round. He is told that 
the fire turns the water in the boiler into steam; that steam is 
nothing but an aggregation of particles moving about in ran- 
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dom fashion with such high speeds that when millions of them 
strike the piston they make it move; and that this motion is 
communicated to the wheels. If the boy is intelligent, this 
answer will not stop further questions but it does produce a 
certain measure of satisfaction in his mind, for he can readily 
picture particles moving about and exerting force whenever 
they hit a surface. 

In the nineteenth century, then, physical explanations 
were sought in terms of mechanical models, things that one 
could visualize. In the background of all such pictures were 
atoms and molecules, the bricks provided by the atomic theory 
for the construction of the physical world. Throughout the 
century evidence piled upon evidence that matter was discon- 
tinuous, was coarse-grained in structure, and that all its com- 
plex forms could be explained in terms of different combina- 
tions of atoms—those tiny, indestructible, spherical particles 
as indivisible as their name implies. A piece of stone, a flower, 
man himself were but different forms of the infinitely varied 
types of architecture displayed by Nature in her atom- 
building. 

Gases and liquids diffuse and interpenetrate readily. Even 
the layman is not unacquainted with that fact. What is the 
explanation? It is found in the kinetic theory of matter 
according to which atoms are in constant motion, moving freely 
in gases, freely but less so in liquids, and to some extent even 
in solids. Diffusion is the natural consequence of this freedom 
of motion. 

From his experiments on the generation of heat by fric- 
tion Count Rumford concluded that heat was a mode of 
motion, not the invisible calorific fluid of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. At once a satisfactory picture was provided. When 
heat is added to a body, the atoms acquire more kinetic energy. 
The higher the temperature, the greater will be the energy 
they possess. 
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Physical explanations, however, did not stop with mere 
pictures. They had to be quantitative as well as qualitative. 
Indeed, in the development of physics it is important to realize 
that models were of little use unless it could be shown by an 
application of Newtonian mechanics that laws could be de- 
duced in agreement with observations. Qualitatively the press- 
ure exerted by a gas may be explained by stating that it arises 
from the incessant bombardment of the walls of the containing 
vessel by moving atoms. Quantitatively, by applying the laws 
of mechanics to these moving particles, one can deduce the 
experimental law governing the change of pressure with 
changing volume. 

The gradual development of physics provided hundreds 
of similar illustrations. A mechanical world of atoms subject 
to Newtonian dynamics enabled the physicist to form pictures 
which not only accounted for observed phenomena but also led 
him to predict things subsequently found to be true by direct 
experiment. In this atomic universe of law and order there 
were one or two outstanding principles. One was the law of 
the indestructibility of matter, another, the law of the conser- 
vation of energy. The first was a logical consequence of the 
permanence and indivisibility of atoms, the second a law of 
far-reaching consequences which, in effect, said: “you never 
can get something for nothing.” Would that this inexorable 
law of physics were more widely realized in life! One form 
of energy appears at the expense of one which has disap- 
peared; every effect must have its cause; “whatsoever a man 
soweth that also shall he reap”. Create a certain disturbance 
in this mechanical world, the consequences will inevitably fol- 
low, and if all the initial conditions are known, the result may 
be predicted with certainty. In Nature nothing happens by 
chance, causation is universal. 

The acceptance of such ideas inevitably influenced the 
theological outlook of the scientists of the last century. Gen- 
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eral agreement regarding physical conceptions, however, by 
no means led to unanimity in philosophical and religious mat- 
ters. ‘here were the out-and-out deists, like the famous phy- 
sicist, Clerk Maxwell, who looked on atoms as “prepared ma- 
terials”, with God as their Creator. To these makers of models 
God was the Supreme Artificer. At the other extreme were 
atheistic materialists who had no difficulty in extending the 
conception of intermolecular forces to explain vital processes, 
men who looked upon matter as “the universal mother who 
brings forth all things as the fruit of her womb”. For these 
the hypothesis of God was unnecessary. 

A third class were led to an agnostic position. ‘Tyndall, 
for example, although discerning in matter “the promise and 
potency of all terrestrial life’ does not deny the existence of 
an ultimate power. ‘To him, however, if I read him aright, 
behind all is an insoluble mystery. “As little in our day as in 
the days of Job can man by searching find this Power out.” 

A mechanical world described in terms of matter and 
motion; light, heat and sound “explained” in terms of material 
concepts; atoms as real as the things we touch; the human 
body functioning as a machine, in many ways without even the 
control of mind—with such notions idealistic philosophy had 
little in common and Christian theologians found it not always 
easy to reconcile their philosophy with an acceptance of nine- 
teenth century physics. Philosophically, too, there was the 
temptation to identify causation in material phenomena with 
determinism in human volition. If one set of events inexor- 
ably leads to another and if our bodies are nothing but a collec- 
tion of atoms and molecules subject to the laws of physics and 
chemistry, where does human choice come in? And if we rule 
out freedom of the will, what becomes of our Christian relig- 
ion? It may be argued (more of this later) that laws derived 
from a knowledge of the physical world obtained by sense- 
perceptions do not necessarily apply to such values as human 
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motives and that causation in physics is not to be identified 
with determinism, but the fact remains that such an identifica- 
tion was made. To many in the nineteenth century it seemed 
that realism had triumphed over idealism, that it was impos- 
sible to reconcile scientific views with Christian theology. 


ET: 


Sir James Jeans in introducing a discussion of the quan- 
tum theory in his recent book The Mysterious Universe makes 
the following statement: “The series of concepts which we now 
approach are difficult to grasp and still more difficult to ex- 
plain, largely, no doubt, because our minds receive no assis- 
tance from our everyday experience of nature.” In physics 
a revolution has taken place. The age of mechanical models 
seems to be over. Sir Oliver Lodge’s definition of a physical 
explanation no longer holds. So important are the conse- 
quences of the change in outlook that popular treatises on mod- 
ern physics have become best-sellers, and room is made in the 
columns of daily newspapers for the views of scientific philoso- 
phers or philosophical scientists. Let us see what has hap- 
pened. 

Before the nineteenth century was over Sir J. J. Thomson 
discovered the electron, 2 common constituent of all atoms, and 
the indestructible, indivisible atom became a thing of the past. 
The electron, moreover, could be “weighed” and measured, 
and the physicist had at first no difficulty in visualizing it as a 
“real” particle. It is true it carried a negative charge of elec- 
tricity, but electrified particles could be imagined as well as 
uncharged ones. When a few years later Lord Rutherford’s 
work in radioactivity provided overwhelming evidence that 
an atom must have a core or a nucleus with a positive charge of 
electricity, a beautiful picture seemed to present itself. The 
atom was just a miniature solar system with electrons revolv- 
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ing around the nucleus as the planets revolve around the sun 
and subject to the same mechanical laws. It seemed as fine a 
model as could be desired by any nineteenth century physicist. 

But, alas, there were difficulties in the way. Investiga- 
tions in radioactivity provided some of them. ‘The atoms of 
some substances are unstable and every now and then one of 
them explodes. When the explosion takes place, electrons are 
shot off with high speeds giving rise to what is called a beam 
of beta rays. It was shown by Biicherer and Newmann that 
the mass of these quickly moving electrons varied with their 
speed, an experimental verification of a theoretical proof by 
Sir J. J. Thomson that the mass of an electrified body depends 
on its velocity. Here, then, was food for thought. Accord- 
ing to Newtonian mechanics, the mass of a particle is fixed 
and unalterable. How can we picture a particle with variable 
mass? 

Again, researches in radioactivity, notably those of Lord 
Rutherford, have shown that the nuclei of all atoms must con- 
sist of electrons and protons, the proton being a second funda- 
mental constituent of matter with a positive charge of electric- 
ity. All matter, then, consists of nothing but electrons and 
protons, in other words is electrical in nature, and mass is a 
variable quantity depending on speed. Quantitative investi- 
gation shows that there is an exact equivalence between the 
amount of variable mass and the energy of motion of a particle. 
But, as Einstein showed, not only energy of motion but every 
form has an equivalent mass. In particular, the invisible ra- 
diant energy streaming through space at 180,000 miles a 
second is carrying mass along with it. As Jeans puts it, “the 
sun has been pouring away mass in the form of radiation at a 
rate of 250 million tons a minute for a period of some millions 
of years.” Where did it all come from? A possible, nay a 
probable answer, is that matter was annihilated and changed 
into radiation. Protons and electrons embraced, disappeared, 
and radiation resulted. 
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All matter electrical, mass variable, matter disappear- 
ing—it is impossible to reconcile these ideas with the nine- 
teenth century picture. It has become increasingly difficult to 
visualize, to think of a model which will explain the “mechan- 
ism” either of matter or of radiation. 

The study of the emission and the absorption of radiation 
increased the gulf between the views of the two centuries. In 
the nineteenth century it had been proved, apparently irrefut- 
ably, that hght was a form of wave motion. Obviously such a 
conception demanded a vibrating or oscillating source, and 
yet all attempts failed to discover what vibrated. Moreover, 
before 1900 no one had succeeded in explaining certain well- 
known experimental laws of radiation, for example, the law 
showing the way the energy in a beam of sunlight is divided 
among the various colours. In 1900 Max Planck gave an 
explanation, but only by adopting one or two revolutionary 
ideas. According to classical physics, the atom, with a revolv- 
ing electron, should continuously radiate until the electron 
falls into the core. It does not, however, and Planck boldly 
stated that the laws of nature are such that it need not do so. 
Moreover, when the radiation does take place, the process 
is discontinuous—a “quantum” at a time is emitted. Utilizing 
such ideas, Planck, and after him Bohr and others, were able 
to explain satisfactorily a host of phenomena in the field of 
radiation, that is, to deduce theoretically laws in agreement 
with experimental facts. Be it noted, however, that quantum 
explanations provided no pictures of the mechanism of the 
emission of radiation. They could not be expressed “in terms 
of something with which daily life has made us familiar’”’. 

As the study of radiation and allied problems continued, 
it became more and more evident that light presented a dual 
aspect. Certain phenomena could be explained only in terms 
of waves, others only by giving a corpuscular nature to radia- 
tion. Side by side with this came the discovery by direct ex- 
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periment that particles such as electrons had also a dual aspect. 
Sometimes they behaved like the little specks of matter one 
could visualize, sometimes they acted like waves. It is easy 
to show experiments demonstrating the bullet or particle 
aspect; it is tolerably easy to show experimentally the wave 
aspect. It is, however, impossible to devise an experiment 
which will show both the particle and the wave aspects. An 
attempt to show the one debars the demonstration of the other. 
Here is a new situation. It is an example of a new and far- 
reaching ‘law’, the Uncertainty Principle of Heisenberg. It 
means that every attempt to demonstrate that a particle such 
as an electron is ‘really’ in a certain definite position introduces 
a factor which disturbs that position. In the act of tying it 
down to an absolutely definite place, it is disturbed by the 
very means used to locate it. We may argue, therefore, that 
an exact knowledge of the present state of the physical world 
is unobtainable, and that it is therefore impossible to predict 
the future. Causation in physics seems to have been thrown 
overboard. 

A somewhat similar conclusion may be drawn from radio- 
activity. We have made mention of the explosions which take 
place in radioactive materials. In the case of such substances 
it can be stated with certainty what fraction of the material 
will disappear or suffer transformation in a given time. But 
out of a group of atoms to be thus transformed no one can 
state which will be the next one to disintegrate. If two thous- 
and people buy lottery tickets, one possesses the lucky number, 
but it is impossible to predict the winner until the shuffle is 
made. It is much the same in radioactivity. 

It has thus become well-nigh impossible to visualize 
twentieth century explanations in terms of mechanical models. 
An electron at times has to be considered as a train of waves 
and “the probability of observing the electron-particle at any 
point is proportional to the intensity of the electron-wave 
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there”. Moreover, these electron-waves themselves are of a 
kind only to be accurately described by a mathematical expres- 
sion. But even before the days of wave mechanics, the de- 
velopment of the theory of relativity provided just as power- 
ful an example of the inability to make models. Physical ex- 
planations were shown to be possible only by utilizing a four- 
dimensional continuwm in which space and time were inex- 
tricably entwined. Space and time separately were old friends 
to both the physicist and the man in the street—they were 
primary concepts—but now we are told that phenomena occur 
“not in space and time separately . . . but in space and time 
welded together so thoroughly that it was impossible to detect 
any traces of a join... .”’ We are beginning to talk glibly 
about the curvature of space, but it is well to remember that 
it is not our old three-dimensional space, rather one which 
involves time as well. Jeans likens the universe to the surface 
of a soap-bubble, but I imagine he would be the first to admit 
that the new conceptions do not permit of visualization. Only 
in terms of mathematical language can such explanations be 
given. 

To sum up, twentieth century physics has brought men to 
a position where explanations in terms of primary concepts 
are apparently impossible; where the final answer to the search 
for a knowledge of the structure of matter is a mathematical 
symbol; where probability has replaced certainty in regard to 
the motion of a single particle. The analysis of knowledge 
obtained by sense-perceptions has led to a world which can 
only be described by symbols. Has it lost its reality? 

No one but a philosopher is qualified to discuss the philo- 
sophical implications of the changed outlook in physics. A 
physicist, however, may venture a few concluding observations. 
If causation in physics justifies determinism in philosophy, 
certainly it is reasonable to conclude that non-causation sup- 
ports indeterminism. If casual laws apply to atoms and to 
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molecules, and if our bodies are pure mechanisms subject only 
to atomic and molecular laws, then determinism follows. But 
I do not admit the validity of the latter premiss. ‘There is a 
realm of consciousness, of values such as duty and apprecia- 
tion of beauty which does not come into the purview of physics. 
A science which obtains knowledge through sense-perceptions 
has nothing to say about such values and should not be used 
in support of either determinism or indeterminism. 

As amatter of fact, even if this view be not accepted, there 
is no justification for using modern physics as a support for 
indeterminism. Although it is perfectly true that the behaviour 
of a single electron cannot be predicted with certainty, it is a 
different matter when we pass to a large aggregate of parti- 
cles. The element of chance is then negligible and the beha- 
viour of an aggregate can be predicted with certainty. Now 
if we accept the mechanical view of the actions of a human 
body, we have to deal with millions and millions of atoms, not 
with a single particle, and even modern physics admits that 
casual laws apply to the aggregate, just as we may still apply 
Newtonian mechanics to large masses and predict their mo- 
tions. 

The danger of applying physical conclusions to other 
spheres is well exemplified by the illustration given at the 
beginning of this article. Physics, assuming a real external 
world, obtains knowledge through sense-perceptions and in 
the ensuing process of abstraction is led to a stage where the 
ultimate structure of matter can (at present) only be de- 
scribed by mathematical symbols. A theologian (of sorts) 
suggests that any piece of matter, the chair on which I am 
sitting, myself, our Lord’s physical body, can be made to dis- 
appear since they all consist in the last analysis of but sha- 
dowy symbols. Surely the saving grace of common-sense, if 
not of humour, has been left on the doorstep. 

Conclusions, then, arrived at through a study of physical 
science should not be applied when considering values which 
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do not enter into the purview of that subject. We premise a 
world, a knowledge of which can be obtained only by sense- 
perceptions. What right have we to use the results so ob- 
tained in considering human motives, truth, beauty? As far 
as physics alone is concerned, ultimate knowledge of the nature 
of the physical world is unobtainable, whether results are ex- 
pressed in mathematical symbols or otherwise, and one is 
forced to an agnostic position. I believe in God, not because 
physics provides an argument in favour of the existence of a 
Deity, but because the fact that I am a physicist does not pre- 
vent my making observations in this other world of values, 
where sense-perceptions and pointer-readings are not our means 
of obtaining knowledge. On the other hand it cannot be denied 
that the changed outlook in physics has made it easier to believe 
in an unseen world. The attempt of the physicist to explain 
a world he can touch has led him to the view that its nature 
cannot be described in terms of the concrete. He is more 
ready to admit that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in his philosophy. 


A LAKE-BUILT OCEAN VESSEL 
By D. D. Cavin 


—_—_ 


ONDITIONS in the Canada of 1875-6 were not unlike 
those in the larger Canada of 1931-2. Times were hard 
and business was at a low ebb. In the lake shipping business 
the schooners — particularly perhaps the timber schooners — 
were losing money, for the timber coves of Quebec, at the 
export end of the trade, were glutted with unsaleable timber. 
James Ross, the senior merchant of St. Peter Street, Quebec, 
was so depressed that he has been quoted as saying “England 
isidonex: 7: 

In these hard conditions the barque Garden Island 
was built. ‘There were two reasons for the decision to build 
an ocean-going vessel: first, to keep the shipyard at Garden 
Island in being; second, to try something fresh in the stag- 
nation of lake freighting. ‘There may perhaps have been also 
an idea of getting out into a wider trading area, together with 
an unconscious feeling that England was not done, but would 
continue to be a world-trader. 

The task given to the shipyard foreman, Henry Roney, 
was to design and build a deep-sea vessel as large as could be 
got out to sea by the existing St. Lawrence canals. Roney 
was a skilled craftsman who had been engaged some years 
before from among the employees of the Admiralty dockyard 
on Navy Bay, where the Royal Military College now is. He 
was born of North Irish parents in Lachine, Quebec. Roney’s 
model, which is in the writer’s possession, is at a scale of 34" 
to the foot, built up of alternate layers (lifts) of black walnut 
and white pine. The bottom lift is 9g" (1 ft.) walnut; it thins 
out to nothing just before the turn of the bilge begins. Then 
follow nine lifts each 34” (2 ft.), then a lift which gives the 
line of the “sheer’’, then 3° lifts again, conforming to the 
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sheer, up to the level of the rail. The lines of the model are 
not unpleasing, in spite of its being rather “beamy”. The 
bow is slightly “clipper” and not very full, the “floor” is not 
too flat, the “run” is very good indeed. The stern is round. 

It will be apparent that the model described bears no 
relation to a “show” model such as is used for advertising, 
but is the model from which the vessel was built. The lifts 
are dowelled together; when the last touches have been given 
to the whole block, the lifts are taken apart and the lines of 
the full-sized vessel are enlarged from the lines of the model 
on to the mould-loft floor. The “moulds” are thin wooden 
templates and the shapes of the frames are taken directly 
from them. The frames are set up on the keel and planked 
inside and out; with the beams and deck they form the main 
elements of a wooden vessel. 

The Garden Island’s dimensions were 168 feet over- 
all, 36 ft. 3° beam, 21 ft. 4” moulded depth. Her registered 
tonnage was 870, which meant a deadweight carrying capacity 
of about 1150 tons. She was very stoutly built of oak and 
elm, fastened with iron where the sea water would not get at 
the metal, and with trenails of oak or locust in the outer 
planking. The butts of the plank were fastened with “yellow 
metal” bolts; timber “ports” were framed in her bow. 

The design of the barque rig, and the sail-plan, as also 
the actual rigging and sails themselves, were the work of a 
Welshman named Joseph Dix, sailmaker at Garden Island. 
In the summer of 1838 Archbishop Macdonnell of Kingston 
was a passenger from Montreal to Britain on board a ship in 
which Dix was working. The Archbishop gave Dix a letter 
of introduction to Senator John Hamilton, the Kingston ves- 
sel-owner. The next season, 1839, Dix shipped as boatswain 
in one of Hamilton’s Lake Ontario vessels, and in the autumn 
he came to Garden Island to work at his trade of sailmaker 
and rigger. 
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Though small, the Garden Island was a “tall” ship. 
Dix’s sail-plan, also in the writer’s possession, is at a scale of 
1 inch to the foot and it shows that though the vessel was 
only 168 feet long her mainmast truck was 128 feet above the 
deck. This height is 6 to 7 per cent greater, proportionately, 
than the mainmast of the W. D. Lawrence, said to have 
been the largest wooden ship afloat in 1874. The Garden 
Island’s mainyard was 76 feet long and the mainsail 32 feet 
deep. As was usual in a vessel of her size and type, she car- 
ried no “skysails”’, but only “royals”. The standing rigging 
was of wire rope, the sails were of linen canvas, both materials 
being imported from Britain. Cotton canvas came into gene- 
ral use not long after this period. 


But though wire rope and canvas, and probably other 
materials, were imported, the vessel was most thoroughly a 
product of “the Island”. All the trades and crafts that went 
to the building of wooden sailing-vessels flourished in the 
“yard”. The pride of Roney and Dix in their own more im- 
portant work would not be greater than that of the master- 
painter, a Manxman named Crane, in his. I have been told 
many yarns of “old Crane’s” sayings and doings; one at least 
is authentic, that he hired helpers from among the village boys 
by a method all his own. The applicant for the dignity of 
“pot and brush” was put on the scales in the store and his 
wages set—up or down—according to variation from Crane’s 
standard, which was “Eye-ty pounds, tinp’nce a day”. 


Having been surveyed and registered in Kingston, the 
Garden Island was launched on May 8, 1877. Only her 
lower-masts had been stepped while she was on the stocks; 
this was in order to make sure of her stability without ballast, 
and to lessen her draft for the journey in tow of a tug down 
the river and canals to Montreal and Quebec. At Montreal 
she was docked at Cantin’s graving-dock on the Lachine 
Canal, where the iron knees or braces in the angle between 
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beams and frames, were fitted. 'The knees had been omitted 
in building to save draft, but the vessel was able to bring them 
to Montreal on deck, after all. 


When she reached Quebec and was seen among the many 
timber-ships of that date, it was plain that the dimensions 
forced on her by the St. Lawrence canal locks gave the Gar- 
den Island a look of her own. She was not just the true salt- 
water type in her proportions; with her 36 ft. 3” beam, she 
would have been, if built at Quebec, perhaps 240 feet long 
instead of 168 feet. However, her broad beam enabled her 
to carry her tall spars. 

The fitting out of the ship was completed as she lay at 
Bowen’s Cove, Sillery, five miles above Quebec; Dix had come 
down with her to do the rigging. The Garden Island was 
then loaded with her owners’ timber and started on her maiden 
voyage. 

Her captain was Edward Zealand of Hamilton, a salt- 
water sailing-master who had been in command of lake 
schooners for some years. Among the crew, “before the 
mast”, were two men who had worked at her building and 
rigging: Tom Brian, who later succeeded Roney as shipyard 
foreman at Garden Island, and George Dix, a son of the sail- 
maker. Brian has often told me of this voyage and how when 
“on the wind” the short little ship seemed to drop from under 
them, as the crest of a long sea boiled aft and she went down 
into the hollow. 

The Garden Island reached Greenock, 27 days out 
from Quebec, at the end of June, 1877. After discharging, 
she was docked and copper-sheathed. She was then towed 
down the Firth of Clyde to Ardrossan where she loaded coal, 
bought by her owners through their Glasgow agents Edmiston 
and Mitchells, for Montreal. This coal cost about ten shil- 
lings and sixpence a ton and on arrival in Montreal was sold 
to the Windsor Hotel, through Robert C. Adams & Co., of 
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Montreal, for $4 a ton. This profit of about $1.50 a ton 
would be credited to the ship as her westward freight. 


About October 1, 1877, the Garden Island sailed 
from Montreal for London, with wheat. This charter was 
for Butters & Co., grain merchants of Montreal, and the 
freight was six shillings and ninepence a quarter. She was 
towed down from Montreal past Quebec and cast off opposite 
Bic, from which point she had continuous strong westerly 
gales, arriving off Gravesend in the Thames 19 days out from 
Bic. This was her “record” voyage; the owners could hardly 
credit the cabled news of her arrival. 


From London she came out in ballast to Hampton 
Roads, U.S.A., for orders. Mr. H. A. Calvin met her there, 
and negotiated a charter for her through Colonel Lamb, an 
ex-Confederate officer, who was in business as a shipping 
agent in Norfolk, Va. The Garden Island threw out her 
ballast in the officially ordered area and came into Norfolk, 
where Lamb had secured a charter from Reynolds Brothers 
of the same place to load “white corn” for Belfast. This 
white corn was used to mix with wheat to make cheap bread. 
From Belfast she came out to Nova Scotia in ballast, and 
loaded coal in Sydney for Montreal, at $1.50 a ton freight. 
She arrived in Montreal in the spring of 1878. From Mont- 
real she took phosphate and pine deals to London. 

The log of the Garden Island is not available, and it 
would be tedious in any case to follow the details of all the 
little vessel’s wanderings. One four-cornered trip is typical. 
First a cargo of wheat from Montreal to a Belgian port, prob- 
ably Antwerp; thence to South Wales in ballast. This ballast 
was white sand for glassmaking; the ship paid a shilling a ton 
for the use of it, but it was loaded and discharged free. Thus 
it was cheaper than ordinary ballast, on which, though it cost 
little, the ship had to pay loading and discharging. The third 
lap was with coal from a South Wales port to Havana, Cuba; 
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the fourth from Havana to Montreal with raw sugar for the 
St. Lawrence Sugar Refinery. 

During the whole of her first seven years the Garden 
Island ran without any insurance, escaping all damage to 
herself and having to pay only one solitary claim, $60 to the 
owners of a Portuguese ship, whose jibboom she tore out in 
a slight collision in an American Atlantic port. 


She made her last voyage for her builders and first 
owners, in 1883-1884: coal from Troon on the Clyde to 
Colombo, Ceylon; in ballast from Colombo to Rangoon, 
Burma, (she must surely have been the only vessel hailing 
from Kingston, Ontario, ever to enter and clear from either 
Colombo or Rangoon); rice from Rangoon to Glasgow. 
There she went into dry-dock for overhaul in the early spring 
of 1884, and was sold to Norwegian owners, a Captain Prinz, 
his brother, and a brother-in-law. Captain Zealand “settled 
up” at Garden Island early in May, 1884. 


The new owners changed her name to T'rio, and her 
registry to a Norwegian port: she was in Quebec on her law- 
ful occasions at various times in the next eight or ten years, 
until the sailing vessels were ousted by the steamers from the 
Quebec timber export trade. Only occasional scraps of news 
of the vessel reached Garden Island for many years. She 
had almost been forgotten, at any rate by the younger genera- 
tion, when one day the casualty lists in the English marine 
papers gave the loss of the Norwegian barque T'rio on the 
coast of Durham, near Hartlepool. This was in 1906 or 1907, 
in the spring, and might well have been the last news of the 
vessel. 

But a year or two afterwards the Garden Island lake 
steamer Simla was at “the Island’, and a casual sailor from 
her crew was sent to the sail-loft for some gear — rope or 
canvas or the like. The stranger’s eye was caught by a 
coloured drawing of the Garden Island done by the George 
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Dix who sailed in her on her first voyage. Asking about her, 
he was told by John Dix, a younger son of the original rigger 
of the Garden Island and now in charge of the loft, that 
she had been sold to Norwegians and re-named T'rio. Upon 
this the sailor became excited, saying that he himself had seen 
her driven ashore, and telling a story of a two-day fight by the 
little ship to get sea-room in a northeast gale, while people 
watched her, powerless to help. Suddenly the struggle ended 
—the sailor could not be sure whether it was the fore-stay or 
the bob-stay which parted, but the foremast came down, she 
fell off into the trough of the sea and was soon driven ashore, 
drowning most of her crew. He recalled that the coal from 
her cargo spurted up from the hatches as the seas broke 
her up. 

It was an end like that of hundreds of her kind. For 
thirty years the little vessel was afloat, chiefly in the “Western 
Ocean”, whose temper is shown by the fact that the “Plimsoll 
mark” demands the highest freeboard for the North Atlantic. 
Her lifetime covered the growth of the Cunarders from the 
Russia of 3,500 tons to the Mauretania of 22,000 tons; she 
had survived into another age of ships. 

But the men who were rescued from her probably shipped 
again as soon as they could .... “I must go down to the 
sea again.” 


ENGLISH JUNE 
(To a Canadian schoolboy) 


By Wrntrrep M. Letts 


ee 


On such June days did Shakespeare go to school, 
Dragging unwilling feet 

Along the cobbled street, 

Or play the truant to his master’s rule, 

Hearing the vagrant cuckoo give a shout 

To call him out? 

And did a crabbéd pedagogue, dark clad, 

Lay up a rod for such an idle lad? 

“Will Shakespeare is no scholar, hates his book, 
And badly holds his pen; 

A little lazy boy, we cannot look 

For Shakespeare writ with Stratford’s famous men.” 


What did Will care? He left the gabled town 
And, rambling on, had speech with churl and clown; 
Saw lords and ladies pass, 

Lover and lass; 

Watched Toby Belch and Andrew Aguecheek 

Or Benedict ride by, 

His Beatrice still to seek. 


The chaffinch with a cataract of song 

To woodland pathways lures his feet along, 
By brambled brake where some time later he 
Saw Bottom’s company. 

Behind a beechen bough he thinks he hears 
A mocking voice, sees face with goblin ears: 
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He knows his comrade Puck who finds delight 
In ancient gossips’ fright. 

Together through the woods they creep; 
Parting the branches, each enchanted stands, 
Peering beneath his hands, 

For in a glade beneath a spray of rose 

Titania lies asleep. 


So the June day he wanders up and down 
His flower-bright native land, 

Till the sun sets on sleepy Stratford town. 
But Mother England leads him by the hand, 
Calls him her dearest son, her favourite boy, 
Whose fame shall be her crown. 

He only knows that whippings follow joy; 
So with his dusty shoes, his crumpled hose, 
The little Shakespeare goes 

At dusk to Stratford town. 


THE SODDY THEORY: A CRITICISM 


By B. K. SANDWELL 


—_____—. 


T is one of the well-known characteristics of a newly devel- 
oped agricultural territory that it is exposed to a succession 
of plagues of animal, bacteriological or meteorological origin, 
which hamper the operations of the particular kind of agri- 
culture to which the territory is devoted, and that as soon as 
human ingenuity has mastered one of these plagues, another 
one arrives to take its place. Progress in such territories 
appears to consist largely in the fact that each succeeding 
plague is a little less destructive than its eliminated prede- 
cessor. : 
There is a curious parallel to this in the intellectual 
sphere. Young communities, especially those of agricultural 
occupation, are exposed to the attacks of a series of mental 
disorders, usually taking the form of a belief that some deep- 
seated element in human nature can be and should be altered 
by legislation. In modern times there is a tendency for these 
intellectual plagues to concern themselves with the economic 
sphere of human activity. It is some time since the pioneer 
belt has produced a new religion, but it is constantly produc- 
ing new gospels of commerce and finance. 

The young Dominion of Canada is no exception to this 
rule. It would be unprofitable to go back into its early history 
to study either the diseases of its wheat plants and its cattle, 
or the peculiar mental delusions which have passed over it 
from time to time. These have all been dealt with by the 
historians. But the historians have not yet reached the task 
of studying the great boom of the Douglas Credit Theory in 
Canada from 1920 to 1925, nor the succeeding boom of the 
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Soddy ‘Theory, which is now the chief influence upon the mone- 
tary and credit views of a large and active political element 
chiefly though not exclusively to be found in Western Canada. 
The Douglas Credit Theory is now fairly extinct in Canada; 
the extremely ineffective manner in which its originator 
handled himself, and was handled by his Progressive admirers, 
in the Banking and Commerce Committee of 1923 took all the 
glamour off his doctrines. But the Soddy Theory is very much 
alive, and its attack upon the essential element of modern 
banking—the use of short-term loans as investments for the 
proceeds of deposits—is likely to form the basis of criticism 
of the bank system in Canada for several years to come. 

In these circumstances it seems obviously desirable that 
those Canadians who are engaged either in banking or in 
politics should familiarize themselves with the original docu- 
ments of the new financial gospel. Yet up to the time of 
writing this article I have met with very few bankers or poli- 
ticians who had ever heard of Frederick Soddy, and none 
whatever who had read his book. In the latter respect I 
suspect that the bankers and politicians are in no worse plight 
than the professional economists of the universities; for the 
world of economic science has ignored Soddy about as com- 
pletely as it has ignored Douglas and as it ignores everybody 
who manages to make a strong popular appeal by an unscien- 
tific use of fragments of economic knowledge. ‘The attitude 
is justified if we regard economics merely as a science; but 
when we remember that this science is also called upon to 
provide a body of principles for the conduct of certain im- 
portant aspects of the nation’s life, we may perhaps conclude 
that the scientists might pay a little more attention to public 
opinion and the things which influence it. 

Frederick Soddy is one of the most eminent of English 
radio-chemists, a Fellow of the Royal Society, the holder of a 
chair at Oxford. Not only that, he has a special interest for 
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Canadians, since he began his career as an investigator of 
radio-activity at McGill University in those brilliant years 
1900-3 when Rutherford was making Montreal one of the 
world’s great centres of the manufacture of new and important 
knowledge; but when Rutherford left, Mr. Soddy returned to 
England. He has published a long string of volumes and 
papers on radio-activity, energy and the nature of life. 

Prior to 1922 he had not adventured into the sphere of 
economics. But at the time of the 1921 price decline his inter- 
est was attracted, like that of many other thinking men, to the 
extremely defective behaviour of the existing currency system 
in respect to the maintenance of price stability. The result 
was the appearance of various articles, some of which are 
referred to in Mr. Hartley Withers’ Bankers and Credit 
(1924), and which were ultimately embodied in the volume, 
Wealth, Virtual Wealth and Debt: The Solution of the 
Economic Paradoa. 

This book, which appeared in England and the United 
States in 1926, is the Bible of the more energetic Canadian 
critics of the existing bank system. Part of it, the Old 
Testament part so to speak, is merely a restatement of various 
scientific and constructive criticisms and proposals by such 
men as Irving Fisher, John Maynard Keynes and Silvio 
Gesell concerning the stabilization of the unit of currency in 
terms of purchasing power. But the rest, the New Testament 
part, is literally an endeavour to drive the money-changers 
out of the temple, in the sense of abolishing the whole institu- 
tion of banking as we have it to-day. It is an amazing book, 
which ends with an apocalyptic passage in pure poetry, an 
apostrophe to the “powers of light” to take the destiny of 
mankind out of “the puppet hands gold chooses to direct it” 
and to “slow down the sunset and upspeed the dawn lest youth 
resurgent should arrive too late’. Incidentally it makes it 
clear that the dawn is not going to be upspeeded by the rival 
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gospel of the Douglas Credit Theory, which is denounced in 
round terms. 

The starting point of the whole Soddy Theory is a 
doctrine which he puts forward as a novel and important 
discovery, but which is really merely an example of the truism 
that X equals XY. The community, as an aggregation of indi- 
viduals, possesses a certain definite amount of real wealth in 
the shape of commodities. It also possesses a certain amount 
of virtual wealth in the shape of money. ‘The sum of these two 
totals is the total of the possessible and exchangeable values 
in the community. Any item in this total can at any time be 
exchanged for any other item which is its market equivalent. 
But the commodities, the articles comprising the real wealth, 
have the additional characteristic of either themselves satis- 
fying wants or producing other goods which will satisfy wants. 
Money alone neither satisfies wants nor produces goods. Mr. 
Soddy’s discovery, upon which he lays great stress, is that the 
amount of money in existence in the community is identical 
with the amount of abstinence which is going on in the com- 
munity; a man who has a dollar might instead of that dollar 
be possessing a dollar’s worth of something really satisfying 
or productive, and it is his willingness to abstain from acquir- 
ing that dollar’s worth of real goods that keeps the dollar in 
circulation. 

This is all so obvious that no objection can possibly be 
raised against it. It is when Mr. Soddy begins making de- 
ductions from it that we have to be careful. For he uses this 
equation which is not an equation, this XY equals X, this truism 
that the sum of all valuables minus the sum of the want- 
satisfying valuables equals the amount of abstention from 
want-satisfaction—he uses this utterly meaningless formula 
as a means of determining the value of the unit of money. 
There is, says Mr. Soddy, a certain independently determined 
amount of willingness to abstain in any community at any 
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given time. The value of that community’s money is the 
amount of that willingness to abstain, and the value of any 
unit of that money is the value of the willingness to abstain 
divided by the number of units of money. 

The real fact is, of course, that there is no willingness to 
abstain to any greater extent than is rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of the individual and of the community. 
Men hold wealth in the form of money to precisely the extent 
to which they expect to need it for expenditures before they 
can conveniently get more. A man going on a long journey in a 
territory where credit facilities are few will take with him a lot 
of money, not in the least because he desires to abstain from the 
possession of more satisfying forms of wealth, but because the 
circumstances of his journey compel him to do so. Introduce 
into that same territory a few banking facilities, and the same 
traveller will take instead of money a letter of credit, which 
is not money but which entitles him to money when and where 
he needs it. 

Abstaining in Mr. Soddy’s sense must not be confused 
with abstaining in the sense of saving. ‘To abstain from the 
present satisfaction of a consumptive want, in order to employ 
in production the wealth that would be consumed, has long 
been considered a commendable act, and will presumably con- 
tinue to be so until the world has more savings than it can use. 
To abstain from eating a bushel of wheat, in order to sow that 
bushel in the ground and raise many bushels in the autumn, 
is economically good, but it is not abstaining in the Soddy sense, 
because wheat is real wealth whether it is being made into 
loaves or into next year’s wheat crop. But to sell the wheat 
and to keep the fifty cents, or whatever one gets for it, in the 
form of money, is abstaining in the Soddy sense; and it is a 
performance for which there is absolutely no economic justi- 
fication except that of necessity. The less it is done—the more 
rapidly money circulates, the shorter the time during which it 
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is held before each act of purchase in which it is exchanged— 
the better off the community will be. 

Mr. Soddy objects violently to banking, because it pro- 
duces a large quantity of something—a deposit account— 
which for most though not quite all of the transactions of 
business is just as good as money to its owner. Mr. Soddy 
maintains that this is usurping the functions of the state. 
Banks, he contends, should neither issue currency nor accept 
deposits subject to cheque (unless they hold the actual money 
deposited from the time of deposit to that of withdrawal). 
The state should have a complete monopoly of the issue of 
money. Whether the state should also engage in the banking 
business which is to be forbidden to private bankers is not 
stated; but one has a feeling that Mr. Soddy’s objection to 
bank deposits secured by assets consisting largely of short- 
term loans is such that he would dislike the practice even if 
carried on by the state. 

Mr. Soddy does not object to credit, and is_ perfectly 
willing that money, or anything else, should be lent at interest 
by those who have it to those who want it and can pay the 
interest. He rightly regards credit, in this sense, as a species 
of lien upon the ownership of real wealth. What he refuses 
to see is that the value contained in these liens on real wealth 
can be and is transmuted by the banking system into value in 
forms susceptible of being used as money, and that this act is 
not an artificial creation of value where none existed, but a 
mere transmutation of one kind of value into another. The 
banking system does not, as Mr. Soddy and his Canadian 
admirers claim it does, take a million dollars of government- 
made money and convert it into twenty million dollars of bank- 
notes and deposits. (Mr. Soddy actually says that the banks 
pocket the interest earned by the whole nineteen million, just 
as the state would pocket it if it printed and issued nineteen 
million dollars of unbacked government notes.) The banking 
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system does take a million dollars of government-made money, 
two million dollars of high-grade securities, five million dollars 
of call loans on securities (in the case of Canada these call 
loans are largely made outside the country so that their real- 
ization will not disturb domestic business), and twelve million 
of short-term loans on current business operations, and con- 
vert the whole thing into an equivalent amount of bank-notes 
and deposits, the whole twenty millions being in practice 
susceptible of use as money at a moment’s notice. There is a 
creation of money, or at any rate of something resembling 
money; but there is no creation of value, there is only a trans- 
mutation of values from a form which is less like money to a 
form which is more like it. 

If three persons, having constant business transactions 
with one another of the order of magnitude of a thousand 
dollars, insisted upon carrying on these transactions by means 
of money, they would be compelled to keep on hand either one 
thousand dollars in gold, in which case they would be abstain- 
ing to the extent of one thousand dollars for nobody’s benefit 
whatever (since the gold itself contains one thousand dollars’ 
worth of the results of human labour and the use of capital), 
or one thousand dollars of unbacked paper money, in which 
case their abstinence would redound to the profit of the issuer 
of the money. By unbacked paper money I mean money un- 
secured by assets sufficient to guarantee its immediate con- 
version into intrinsic money upon demand, and such money 
can only be kept in circulation by the authority of the state. 
But if these three persons, realizing the futility of wasting fifty 
dollars a year by keeping a thousand dollars chasing from 
hand to hand among themselves, were to agree to deposit the 
thousand dollars with a trustee, and to transact their business 
by passing around orders on this trustee for appropriate por- 
tions of the thousand dollars, they would be relieved of the 
necessity of constantly counting money and sending it from 
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one office to another; and the trustee would speedily find that 
there was never any danger of all or most of the thousand 
dollars being withdrawn from his hands at one time, and would 
proceed to lend seven or eight hundred dollars of it to a fourth 
party for the largest amount of interest he could get, compat- 
ible with the security of the principal. If this arrangement 
took place in a community which employed nothing but gold 
money, or in one in which the paper money was secured by a 
substantial proportional gold reserve, the gain to the three 
persons from the substitution of eight hundred dollars of 
interest-bearing investments for the same amount of money 
would be attended by no loss to the state in the case of a 
straight gold currency, and by the loss of no more than the 
interest on the unbacked proportion of the currency in the 
case of a fractional gold reserve. In other words, the profit 
to the community as individuals from the introduction of such 
a system would vastly exceed any possible loss to the com- 
munity in its governmental aspect. 

But Mr. Soddy envisages a community in which the whole 
of the circulating medium is to consist of unbacked paper 
money issued by the government; and it is perfectly true that 
in such a community any saving by individuals resulting from 
devices for reducing the need for money results in loss to the 
government. Mr. Soddy in effect asks that the government 
shall be allowed to create out of nothing the whole quantity 
of the circulating medium, and that that quantity shall be such 
as would be required by a community possessing the least effici- 
ent means of using money, or, in other words, having the slow- 
est possible rate of circulation. Apart altogether from the 
question whether this particular method of raising government 
revenue is superior to other and more perceptible forms of 
taxation, there is the far more important question whether any 
government can permanently prevent the use of devices for 
reducing the quantity of money used for a given quantity of 
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transactions. The capacity of a citizenry for getting around 
governmental prohibitions (not disobeying their letter but 
evading their spirit), when there is profit to be made thereby, 
is almost unlimited, and a government is always a step or two 
behind in catching up with new forms of evasion. The cheque 
system itself originated in England as an evasion of the pro- 
hibition of bank-note issue. 

Mr. Soddy, for example, while prohibiting the lending 
of deposited money on fixed-term loans, will allow such lending 
of the proceeds of debentures. But he could hardly prevent 
the debenture-issuing corporation from making a | practice 
(though he might prevent it from giving a pledge) of repur- 
chasing its own debentures on presentation, with interest 
proportional to the time that they have been outstanding. If 
all ordinary deposit business were prohibited, it seems ex- 
tremely likely that such debentures would fulfil most of the 
functions of savings accounts as they at present exist, and it 
would not be surprising if the debentures could ultimately 
be issued in a form in which, in spite of being interest-bearing 
and not legally payable on demand, they would come to 
circulate with some freedom and a medium of exchange. 

This of course could only take place in a community in 
which deposit banking accompanied by loaning of the proceeds 
and by payment of interest on the deposits was utterly for- 
bidden. The advantages of such banking over any other 
conceivable system for meeting the needs of the innumerable 
people who have money for deposit are so great that if the 
system were admitted at all, even though it were kept ex- 
clusively in the hands of the government, it would continue 
to attract almost the whole of the present total of deposits. 
This however is a condition that Mr. Soddy does not contem- 
plate. With all his enthusiasm for the community in its 
governmental aspect, he cannot bring himself to rejoice in the 
prospect of its functioning, not merely as a recipient of deposit 
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money, but also in the collateral capacity of a purchaser of 
tokens of short-term debt. Mr. Soddy’s admirers in Canada 
have no such inhibitions. Their interest as borrowers greatly 
exceeds their opposite interest as taxpayers; they are convinced 
that a government bank would be much more liberal with loans, 
and they do not inquire as to the extent to which it might be 
more unfortunate with losses. 

Mr. Soddy’s error in supposing that the banks manufac- 
ture out of thin air not only the circulating quality but also 
the value of their deposits leads him into two further errors. 
He thinks, as already mentioned, that the banks make an 
enormous profit by creating something out of nothing and 
lending it at interest to somebody else. And he thinks that the 
extent to which they do this is practically unlimited and 
uncontrolled by any outside force, and that they therefore 
determine what shall be the purchasing power and what the 
value of money in the community at any given time. Now no 
harsher charge can be brought against any human being or 
institution or group than the charge that it has been respons- 
ible for the determination of the value of money during the 
last twenty years; and if this charge (which is very commonly 
believed) can be refuted, bankers and friends of banking 
should see to it that it is refuted as promptly and effectively 
as possible. 

I have said that the charge, which I have described as an 
error, has arisen in Mr. Soddy’s mind out of the fundamental 
error concerning the origin of deposits—the error that the 
value of the deposit account is created out of nothing by the 
action of the bank in granting a loan. I am not personally 
disposed to dispute with Mr. Soddy the contention that an 
increase in loans produces an increase in deposits, though I 
should not like to commit myself to his extreme proposition 
that a dollar added to loans means a dollar added to deposits. 
Mr. Soddy’s vital error is not there. It is in his claim that 
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the act of making a loan involves a creation of new value in 
the same sense in which the issuing of an unbacked note by a 
government creates new value—at no cost to the issuer, and 
at the expense only of the whole body of holders of similar 
currency. 

The bank, I should say, does create deposits, a form of 
wealth-holding which has many of the characteristics of money, 
but which differs from money in that it gives its owner less 
trouble and less risk and in many cases (in the great majority 
of cases in Canada) brings him in a small interest return. But 
it does not create this form of wealth-holding out of nothing. 
It transmutes it out of another form of wealth-holding, namely 
a lien upon real wealth which is beng employed in the produc- 
tion or distribution of saleable goods. 

There is no such cast-iron distinction as Mr. Soddy sup- 
poses between money and not-money. Even a ten-dollar gold 
piece is capable of being used as a watch-charm between trans- 
actions and thus of satisfying the want for personal adornment, 
without losing any of its quality as money. A house and lot 
are very positively not money; yet a small portion of the equity 
in them, put into the form of a promise-to-pay and secured by 
mortgage and mixed up with a lot of other equally excellent 
equities expressed in terms of money, and backed by the guar- 
antee of a wealthy mortgage corporation, may be converted 
into a debenture issue which will be accepted almost as readily 
as money in payment for certain forms of property; while this 
same debenture if held by a bank might become one of the 
strongest elements in the security underlying a vast mass of 
deposits and of note issue. Every hundred dollars’ worth of 
property in the community is susceptible of being subdivided, 
by the appropriate financial mechanism, into a hierarchy of 
successive equities of which the highest, to the extent of a 
dollar or two, is, when properly guaranteed as such, capable of 
serving practically all the functions of money, while the lower 
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equities become more and more difficult to exchange at will 
without substantial sacrifice (or in a rising market more and 
more difficult to acquire without an advance on their previous 
value). 

The proportion of the total wealth of the community which 
can thus be made to do duty with more or less effectiveness 
as money unfortunately varies very violently from time to 
time. It is the banks which do most of the business of con- 
verting into money or near-money such of the highest-grade 
equities as are susceptible of that treatment, but the amount 
of such conversion at any given time depends very largely 
upon the attitude of the public mind and the condition of 
general business,which in turn depends mainly on the apparent 
prospective movement of the general price-level. On a rising 
price-level, loans can safely be granted (and deposits there- 
fore to some extent created) on a much larger range of equi- 
ties than on a falling price-level. ‘The expansion and con- 
traction of loans does not cause the rise and fall of prices, but 
is itself caused by intelligent anticipation of that rise or fall. 

In a currency system whose unit is permanently fixed at 
a certain weight of gold, there would probably be only mod- 
erate fluctuations in the price-level within the short-term range 
if the disturbing influences were merely those of rising and 
falling public optimism. But the gigantic size of the financial 
operations of governments has long since caused them to 
become the predominant force in the causation of such changes, 
especially in times of war and post-war readjustment; and the 
effect of the actions of one important government can now 
materially influence the price-level throughout the rest of the 
world. 

If bankers really dictate the fluctuations of the price- 
level, it is not in their capacity as bankers that they do so, and 
their dictations in the last few years have led to no particular 
profits for their banks. Such dictation as they do must be 
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in their capacity as advisers of the politicians. To take the 
case of Canada, one may be permitted to doubt whether the 
bankers had any special influence in advising the politicians 
to go to war in 1914, or to pay for that war by the addition 
of two and a half billion dollars to the National Debt between 
1914 and 1920. ‘These things are about what the politicians 
would have done if they had had no bankers to advise them; 
and they are the things which caused the price-level to rise 
from 100 in 1913 to 243.5 in 1920. Incidentally, as the govern- 
ments of half the rest of the world, whether at the dictation of 
their bankers or not, were doing just the same thing, this rise 
could not have been avoided in Canada anyhow except at the 
cost of a tremendous rise in the value of the Canadian dollar 
in foreign exchange. The bankers may have had something 
to do (in all countries) with the reduction of government debts 
and of price-levels from 1920 to 1927. ‘The Canadian bankers 
certainly had nothing to do with the policy of the American 
government from 1927 on in relation to its war-debts from 
foreign countries, its foreign trade and its foreign investment 
policy; and these are the things which determined the price- 
level in terms of gold money all over the world in the suc- 
ceeding years. It is doubtful whether the Canadian bankers 
have done much dictating to Mr. Bennett about the Canadian 
price-level even since Canada went off the gold standard in 
1931, and they certainly had no special responsibility for that 
action. 

The fact is that in the world as at present constituted, the 
internal price level of any given country cannot be manipu- 
lated to conform to any desired standard without manipulating 
the value of the country’s currency in foreign exchange. The 
bankers of each country have usually held out as long as they 
could against any alteration of the value of the currency in 
foreign exchange, and especially in gold. It is easy to under- 
stand the reasons for this policy, and one of them at least— 
the fear of a “flight from the currency” which would heavily 
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contract their deposits through public purchases of foreign 
money—is an eminently legitimate one. This addiction to the 
gold standard has compelled them to advocate a currency 
valuation which during the last twenty years has presented 
the most appalling fluctuations; but the suggestion that those 
fluctuations are themselves the result of the operations of 
bankers seems to me like suggesting that the wind is caused 
by the weather-vane. The fluctuations were caused by govern- 
ment policies regarding public debts, taxation and trade, in 
the dictation of which many people besides bankers had a hand. 
and of the ensuing monetary consequences of which there is 
reason to believe that the politicians and the dictators alike 
were profoundly ignorant. 

The banks, then, have a power to enlarge the circulating 
medium, not by creating near-money out of nothing, but by 
converting a type of equity which is less hke money into a 
form which is more like money. ‘That power is limited by two 
factors. It is limited by the quantity of equities of the suitable 
type which they can buy and convert; the banks cannot make 
loans beyond the extent to which they can find good borrowers. 
And it is limited by the quantity of real government money 
which they can obtain for their reserves; the banks cannot 
keep deposits beyond a certain ratio to their gold and govern- 
ment notes. ‘These statements are true of banking in every 
country in the world. ‘To them may be appended a third 
statement. The supply of good borrowers can be expanded 
indefinitely, if the price level can be kept moving up indefi- 
nitely; the price level cannot be moved up beyond a certain 
very limited range, except by diminishing the gold value of 
the currency; the diminution of the gold value of the currency 
ultimately leads to flight from the currency and the decline 
of deposits. Like a goldfish in a small bowl, the banking 
system can move a certain distance in any direction and then 
has to turn round and come back again. And Mr. Soddy 
accuses the goldfish of dictating to the bowl! 
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Até snatched a sparrow from its shelter in a pine scrub 
and tore its wing off. The bird fluttered a red spot on the 
white snow and then the storm covered it. The cat looked over 
the waste of burnt trees to the only lighted window in the land. 
She snarled. She was ugly and wholly unlovable. 


The storm that swept the wasted forest was no more to 
her than a summer breeze would be. Nature could not harden 
her more, nor even in its gentleness could it reach the heart 
that had never been caressed. Alone she had lived and in 
loneliness she had expected to die. In all her life she had given 
nothing and: received nothing but hate. Hate had fed her 
and warmed her. It had made her able to snatch food from 
wolf cubs, and it had made her able to dare a fox that asked 
for the shelter that she had chosen. She was held as an outcast 
by bird and beast and man. They even suggested that she 
was sired of a mad wolf. She knew what they meant. 


But Até had come face to face with the crisis of her dark 
life. She had been dragged by the head and trampled and 
burned. Always before in trouble she had been given help 
from her eternal evil guardian. Even in the time when she 
had felt the claws of the white owl on her neck, she had been 
given power to strike back and give hurt for hurt. There had 
been comfort then. But to-night, in her fight on the storm- 
swept log, it seemed as if her angel in the dark lower world 
was powerless. Perhaps she too was bowing before The Law. 

Face to face with the crisis of her dark life! All her bitter 
ideals and all her iron philosophy—and all she had meant to 
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be and do—were crumbling like a child’s castle. Pacing bit- 
terly up and down the wind-swept log, she saw the man’s 
light in the window over the gully. She saw, too, the pictures 
of her past flash in green and red on her brain. ‘There was 
none with softened tints. They made her curse. They were 
pictures not fit to pass the Board of Censors. 

First among them was the memory of a woman in a grain- 
sack apron, bundling Ate and five other kittens and a mother 
into a bag and leaving them in a hot sun until the boys came 
at four o’clock. The boys played catch with the bag. At the 
river they threw the kittens one by one into the current and 
pelted them with stones. Até has a scar on her neck where the 
fur never grew again. She got into the rapids and was thrown 
up on a rock below the dam. She was hurt and she was very 
little. The third day there, she fed off the dead body of her 
mother, and over all later things of her life a dark curtain 
should be dropped. 

In the northern bush there were a thousand creatures that 
prowled and gnawed and bit. They were enemies. There 
were also a thousand tiny creatures in the grass and moss and 
rock that sucked her blood while she slept. 

When the first winter came it hardened her. When mice 
and squirrels were deep hidden, Até lived on rabbits that were 
twice her own size and powerful enough to break her bones if 
she failed by a fraction in her spring. Even the bear passed 
with a lowered eye as if he doubted the earthiness of this green- 
eyed black stranger in his bush. 

A trapper cut a groove across her nose with a rifle bullet. 
She stalked him and stole his baits. She followed such men 
more than she followed any other beast. Something drew her 
towards them as if she were somehow their despised slave or 
their unacknowledged master. As she met none at all of her 
own kind in all the burned and broken bush her heart remained 
wholly barren. 
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It was her fifth winter when she demanded a fire. She 
chose a man who carried neither gun nor club. He drove 
no horse, nor cut any tree, nor turned any land with a spade. 
He had a surly bearded face and he milked his cow. He was 
a mean and bitter man. 


Até tore at his door in the night when it was forty-two 
below. He opened to her and she spit at him. He kicked at 
her as she passed in but she Jumped in front of his fire and 
defied him. The bitter man laughed hoarsely and threw her 
an end of bacon. He named her Até. That night he and she 
slept by the same fire—each unloving and unloved—each bitter 
and ugly in his own animal way. 


The winter had driven the mice from the fields and the 
stumps to any shelter they could find. The ugly man’s shack 
was infested. Até was of use and the man let her stay. But 
even as months passed he never once dared put his hand on her. 
She was bigger than cats should be. She had fur like a fisher’s 
though she was scarred in four places—a fearsome brute. 


Once the man let a stick fall on Até’s foot. She sunk her 
teeth through his leather mitt! He threw the whole armful 
of wood on her, but she got free and faced him for his next 
move. There was no next move. They were a bitter pair— 
the surly man and the ragged green-eyed cat. 


It was the seventh winter of Ate’s life. Out of the storm 
drifts came a woman crying hysterically and carrying a fat 
chubby baby that was cold. The woman’s clothes were fine 
but her shoes had broken in the storm. Then the hairy ugly 
man bent down his head on the table and laughed or cried. 
He caught the fat chubby child in his arms and kissed her 
many times. She did not like his beard. He kissed the mother 
and called her by a name. They made coffee and cooked bacon 
and soaked bread in the fat. The man laughed many times. 
He shaved off his whiskers, and talked incessantly. He went 
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out to milk his cow and the woman followed him part way and 
brought back some wood to burn. She went again. 

The fat chubby baby was warmed and looked around. 
Her wide blue eyes met the ugly green ones of Até. Boldly 
the little one slipped from the bunk and toddled to the cat. The 
eat bristled and crouched. She hissed. The little hands reached 
out all soft and plump and white. Até snarled, and her teeth 
shone like a dog’s. Never before had she been face to face 
with an animal that had wide blue eyes that held no fear. In 
her brute mind something snapped. The snarl turned to a 
growl and she looked to the right—to run. But something had 
snapped! The little two-year-old tripped on some littered 
chips and fell forward on the wild Até as she would fall on a 
cushion. The little arms clasped the brute by the neck. 
They dragged it against the stove and to the bed, but they 
could not lift it. They dragged it three times around the floor 
and the green eyes showed agony. Até opened her wild mouth 
to give a strangled cry. Cat and child were almost of a size. 
Then the man came to the door. He cried “Good God!” and 
dropped his pail of milk. He caught the brute by the tail— 
the first time he had ever touched its fur—and dragged it from 
the child and threw it far into the snow. The baby fell too, 
and when they picked her up the little white arm was torn 
from little elbow to finger tip. She cried. Presently the man 
went out into the night with his gun. 

But he searched in vain. 


On a storm-swept log Até walked up and down and 
cursed at the man’s lamp across the gully. All her bitter ideals 
and iron philosophy were crumbling like a child’s castle. She 
tore the feathers of a sparrow’s wing, but within her cat nature 
the spirit of her thousand mongrel ancestors was working: its 
relentless way. It was as if she were face to face with a motive 
a god had in creating her when Time first was. She was a 
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criminal cat who had only known things that were livid red 
or green. 

Ever since the First-Cat-That-Ever-Was had _ been 
dragged by the first child, the million descendants had been 
governed by the inexorable Law that leaves only the fit to 
survive. The Fit among cats were those that could live 
through kicks, and hunger, and hate, and still retain grace to 
submit to being dragged by the neck by human babies who are 
under four. The beast that was given dominion over all other 
beasts has tolerated only those cats that allow themselves to be 
dragged by the neck or tail. 

And now a gun was loaded for Até; a woman and a man 
were agreeing that a child was crying because of pain. ‘They 
were puzzled to know why the little throat was not torn by 
teeth. It did not occur to the man that he himself might be 
summonsed for that torn arm. It did not occur to the woman 
that the crying might be for a cat. 


Man and woman slept. The babe’s crying was fitful and 
inarticulate. The storm on window and roof dulled all other 
noises. 

Out on the snow-swept log Até fought her fight alone and 
yielded to The Law. Thus when the window she was cursing 
turned to darkness she cried like a little kitten. The sound 
of her own weak voice worried her. Then her thousand 
mongrel ancestors led her over the gully to the shack. 


Late in the night the man who had been hairy and ugly 
felt that the wind had blown the paper from the broken window 
and the snow was on the bed. He struck a light. 

The light showed him the window. It showed him his 
gun by the door and it showed him all the shack that he had 
planned to clean to-morrow. The babe had ceased to fret. 
The man held his candle to look at it. 
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He looked, uttered a word that was profane, and then 
stroked his beard that wasn’t there. 

The fat chubby arm that was not bandaged was tight 
around a shaggy black cat. Até opened one green eye and 
blinked at the candle and at the man. The babe stirred in 
the light and the half-choked cat started to purr. 

The storm had ceased. 


DONNE’S PROSE 
By G. C. Happow 


ee 


N the writings of John Donne, both verse and prose, we 
find the expression of a personality so complex that any 
attempt to describe it in a phrase or to classify Donne is like 
attempting to force all nature to submit to a particular philo- 
sophical system. “The most undulating, the most diverse of 
human beings,” Edmund Gosse has called him. 

Splendid and obscure he was, in the extreme versa- 
tility and passion, the profundity, the saintliness, the 
mystery of his inscrutable character. No one in the 
history of English Literature is so difficult to realize, 
so impossible to measure, in the vast curves of his extra- 
ordinary and contradictory features. Of his life, of his 
experiences, of his opinions we know more than it has 
been vouchsafed to us to know of any other of the great 
Elizabethan and Jacobean galaxy of writers; and yet 
how little can we account for his impulses and his 
limitations. ... We are tempted to declare that of all 
great men he is the one of whom least is essentially 
known. Is not this, perhaps, the secret of his perennial 
fascination ? 

To some extent, perhaps, Donne’s “extraordinary and 
contradictory features” are explained by his restless vitality. 
He accepted whole-heartedly and uncompromisingly the vari- 
ous possibilities of experience. As a young man hot-blooded 
and curious to explore all the intricacies of sensual pleasure, 
he was no less curious to range over the fields of learning. 
He pursued women and knowledge with equal zeal. Accord- 
ing to his own account he was diverted from the study of law 
“by the worst voluptuousness, which is an hydroptic, immod- 
erate desire of humane learning and languages.” In the course 
of his life he was student, soldier, courtier, man of affairs, 
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theologian, and finally priest. He began as a libertine and 
ended as a saint. ‘The melancholy even morbid strain in his 
nature may be partly ascribed to the fact that he lived so 
intensely and gave out his energies, physical, intellectual and 
spiritual, so unsparingly as to bring on periods of lassitude 
and utter exhaustion. World weariness at length awakened 
his capacity for religious emotion and, in George Herbert’s 
familiar metaphor, tossed him to God’s breast. 

In his desire to find the truth in actual experience, Donne 
shows himself to be a thoroughgoing realist. He is not one 
of those who profess to find dreams more real than reality 
itself. What else is his insistence on the repulsive and the 
loathsome, the grotesque and the disgusting, but the expres- 
sion of a conviction that ugliness is a constituent element of 
experience no less than beauty, and that “if way to the Better 
there be, it exacts a full look at the Worst’? He refuses to 
sentimentalize about the ugly facts of life or to gloss them 
over. Sincerity is stamped on his life no less than on his work. 
He hated the pressure of convention, the necessity of com- 
promising and conforming. At a time when it would have 
been to his advantage to take holy orders, he refused, not only 
because of his youthful irregularities but because, still far 
from holding confident religious opinions, he felt that he could 
not practise a fraud. He began the quest for truth in early 
years, and he continued it to his last days. ‘Truth, he knew, 
is not readily to be found nor easily expressed. 


. . « Doubt wisely; in strange way 
To stand inquiring right, is not to stray; 
To sleep or run wrong is. On a huge hill, 
Cragged and steep, Truth stands, and he that will 
Reach her about must and about must go, 
And what the hill’s suddenness resists, win so. 
Yet strive so that before age, death’s twilight, 
Thy soul rest, for none can work in the night. 


So wrote Donne as a young man of the quest of Truth. And 
if he eventually approached it, he had come by no smooth, well- 
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trodden course but by wandering about and about in devious 
and dangerous ways. 

As in his life, so in his writings Donne was not content to 
follow well-marked paths but struck out for himself. When 
one contemplates the originality and variety of his work as a 
whole, one feels again the difficulty of making a satisfactory 
generalization. In her discerning and scholarly study of 
Donne’s prose, Mrs. Evelyn Simpson says that Donne is 
primarily an intellectual writer who appeals to the minds 
rather than the emotions of his readers. But such a statement 
is surely only a half-truth. One might with almost equal jus- 
tice state the contrary, as indeed Mrs. Simpson seems to realize 
when elsewhere she remarks of Donne’s sermons, “They are 
the work of an orator, a poet, and a mystic whose strength lay 
in the reality of his own personal religious experiences and 
the power of imagination by which he bodied forth things 
unseen and made them almost visible to his hearers.” 

Indeed of the two statements the latter is probably nearer 
the mark than the former, for if Donne’s poetry contains a 
strong intellectual element, his best prose contains a strong 
emotional element. We may even find in Donne the preacher, 
with T. S. Eliot, “a little of the religious spell-binder . . . the 
sorcerer of emotional orgy”. His sermons are more remark- 
able for warmth than light, for intensity and power than for 
reasonableness; they are, in short, prose poetry. 

“Chaos of thought and passion all confused” one is 
tempted to call Donne’s less successful writing. Certainly 
both elements, of thought and of passion, are present through- 
out his work. Donne felt passionately; he also analysed his 
feelings, brooded over them, and tried to discover all their 
implications. And, moreover, some confusion and obscurity 
are inseparable from his genius. “That Donne for not being 
understood would perish,” was Ben Jonson’s verdict. He has 
not perished, but much of his work has been deservedly buried. 
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Even in his finest discourses there is always some superfluity, 
some monstrous excrescence of wit. “The prose works’, writes 
Mrs. Simpson, “present a curious parallel to the poems in their 
successes and failures, their power of rising to the most 
astounding heights of imagination and their inability to remain 
for any length of time, not only at such a height, which would 
hardly be surprising, but even at the level of the ordinary 
second-class writer. ... No single prose work, not even a 
single sermon attains the perfection of literary form.” Donne’s 
art is at the opposite pole from the classical variety. It is 
romantic, even Gothic in the eighteenth century sense. One 
is impressed not by the formal organization of his sermons 
but by the beauty and power of particular passages in 
them, just as, in the case of his poetry, one is apt to recall 
striking phrases and images rather than complete poems. 


It is in the Sermons that Donne’s powers as a writer of 
prose are most fully displayed. To a modern, secular-minded 
reader they are less interesting than the poems because they 
are heavily encumbered with the dead wood of dogmatic theo- 
logy. ‘Taine has compared the old divines to giant mastodons 
or megatheria, “slowly winding their scaly backs through the 
primeval slime and meeting each other, armed with syllogisms 
and bristling with texts, in theological battle’. It is necessary 
to read only a few selections from Donne’s sermons, with their 
groundwork of mediaeval thought, their torturing of texts 
and their references to forgotten controversies, to perceive the 
force of this comparison. In a sermon on the text, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions, if it were not so, I would 
have told you,” Donne begins: 


There are occasions of controversies of all kinds in 
this one verse. And one is, whether this be one verse 
or no. For as there are doctrinal controversies, out of 
the sense and interpretation of the words, so are there 
grammatical differences about the distinction and inter- 
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punction of them, some translations differing therein 
from the original (as the original copies are distin- 
guished and interpuncted now) and some differing 
from one another. The first Translation that was, that 
into Syriac, as it is expressed by Tremellius, renders 
these words absolutely, precisely as our two translations 
do; and, as our two translations do, applies the second 
clause and proposition ‘if it were not so, I would have 
told you,’ as in affirmation and confirmation of the 
former, ‘In my Father’s house there are many man- 
sions,’ for, ‘if it were not so I would have told you.’ 


It is impossible to go farther and fare worse. One grate- 
fully accepts the assurance of Pearsall Smith, in the intro- 
duction to his Selected Passages from the sermons, that this 
sermon “goes inexorably on, immense paragraph after para- 
graph filled with quotations from the Fathers and quibbling 
controversies with Roman Catholic theologians”. And then, 
suddenly, comes a description of the unending day of eternity 
which everyone can feel to be beautiful and impressive: 

Methusalem, with all his hundreds of years, was but 
a mushroom of a night’s growth, to this day. And all 
the four monarchies, with all their thousands of years, 
and all the powerful kings and all the beautiful queens 
of this world, were but as a bed of flowers, some gath- 
ered at six, some at seven, some at eight, all in one 
morning in respect of this Day. 

Thus within the limits of a single sermon we pass from 
Donne the prehistoric theological monster to Donne the poet 
in prose. Two further selections may be given to illustrate 
the blaze of imagery and beauty of cadence which result when 
Donne’s imagination takes fire. The first is taken from a ser- 
mon on God’s bounty: 

God made sun and moon to distinguish seasons, and 
day and night, and we cannot have the fruits of the 


earth but in their seasons. But God hath made no de- 
cree to distinguish the seasons of his mercies; in Para- 
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dise the fruits were ripe the first minute, and in heaven 
it is always autumn, his mercies are ever in their 
maturity.... He brought light out of darkness, not 
out of a lesser light; he can bring thy summer out of 
winter, though thou have no spring. Though in the 
ways of fortune, or understanding, or conscience, thou 
hast been benighted till now, wintered and frozen, 
clouded and eclipsed, damped and benumbed, smoth- 
ered and stupefied till now, now God comes to thee, not 
in the dawning of the day, not as in the bud of the 
spring, but as the sun at noon to illustrate all shadows, 
as the sheaves in harvest to fill all penuries; all occasions 
invite his mercies, and all times are his seasons. 


The interminable sentence which follows displays Donne’s 


power of marshalling his clauses in a parallel yet ascending 
order to produce a cumulative shock effect. He is preaching 
on eternal damnation: 


That God should let my soul fall out of his hand 
into a bottomless pit, and roll an unremoveable stone 
upon it, and leave it to that which it finds there (and it 
shall find that there which it never imagined till it came 
thither), and never think more of that soul, never have 
more to do with it; that of that providence of God that 
studies the life of every weed, and worm, and ant, and 
spider, and toad, and viper, there should never, never 
any beam flow out upon me; that that God who looked 
upon me when I was nothing, and called me when I 
was not, as though I had been, out of the womb and 
depth of darkness, will not look upon me now when, 
though a miserable, and a banished, and a damned crea- 
ture, yet I am his creature still and contribute some- 
thing to his glory, even in my damnation; that that God 
who hath often looked upon me in my foulest unclean- 
ness, and when I had shut out the eye of the day, the 
sun, and the eye of the night, the taper, and the eyes 
of all the world, with curtains and windows and doors, 
did yet see me, and see me in mercy by making me see 
that he saw me, and sometimes brought me to a present 
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remorse and (for that time) to a forbearing of that sin, 
should so turn himself from me to his glorious saints 
and angels as that no saint nor angel, not Christ Jesus 
himself, should ever pray him to look toward me, never 
remember him that such a soul there is; that that God 
who hath so often said to my soul, ‘Why wilt thou die?’ 
and so often sworn to my soul, “As the Lord liveth, I 
would not have thee die but live,’ will neither let me 
die nor let me live, but die an everlasting life and live 
an everlasting death; that that God, who, when he could 
not get into me by standing and knocking, by his ordi- 
nary means of entering, by his Word, his mercies, hath 
applied his judgements and hath shaked the house, this 
body, with agues and palsies, and set this house on fire 
with fevers and calentures, and frighted the master of 
the house, my soul, with horrors and heavy apprehen- 
sions, and so made an entrance into me; that that God 
should frustrate all his own purposes and _ practices 
upon me, and leave me, and cast me away as though I 
had cost him nothing; that this God at last should let 
this soul go away, as a smoke, as a vapour, as a bubble, 
and that then this soul cannot be a smoke, a vapour, 
nor a bubble, but must lie in darkness as long as the 
Lord of light is light itself, and never spark of that 
light reach to my soul: what Tophet is not Paradise, 
what brimstone is not amber, what gnashing is not a 
comfort, what gnawing of the worm is not a tickling, 
what torment is not a marriage bed to this damnation, 
to be secluded eternally, eternally, eternally from the 
sight of God? 

A tour de force undoubtedly but a magnificent one. Elaborate 

and rhetorical as the passage is, it none the less vibrates with 

sincerity. 

One cannot write of Donne without touching on his 
“metaphysical wit”, his fondness for far-fetched, ingenious 
analogies and comparisons. It was his habit of mind, as Mrs. 
Simpson says, to use anything in heaven or earth to illustrate 
anything else. His favourite images are drawn from maps, 
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engravings, elephants, whales, fleas, discoveries in the West 
Indies, and scholastic theories of angels. He compares the 
life of a righteous man to an engraving, or preaching to the 
harpooning of whales; he tells his congregation that man may 
be the enemy of God as a mouse may be the enemy of an ele- 
phant. To a modern reader some of these ‘conceits’ appear 
to be merely fanciful, others quaint, still others absurd and 
monstrous. And yet frequently a comparison which at first 
seems an example of misplaced ingenuity proves upon further 
consideration to be curiously suggestive, as in the likening of 
a great sinner to a whale: 

The rebuke of sin is like the fishing of whales. The 
mark is great enough; one can scarce miss hitting. But 
if there be not sea-room and line enough and dexterity 
in letting out the line, he that hath fixed his harping 
iron in the whole endangers himself and his boat. God 
hath made us fishers of men; and when we have touched 
a whale, touched the conscience of any person who 
thought himself above rebuke and increpation, it strug- 
gles and strives, and as much as it can endeavours to 
draw fisher and boat, the man and his fortune, into 
contempt and danger. 

Donne makes such a comparison as this not simply 
because he wishes to startle and hold the attention of his hear- 
ers, but because he is trying to express, however brokenly and 
grotesquely, a point of view, a shade of meaning, that cannot 
be put in a clear direct manner. His independent, curious, 
exploring mind rejects conventional comparisons and seeks for 
inner and remote resemblances rather than those which are 
obvious and external. “It is a mistake,” writes Mrs. Simpson, 
“‘to think of Donne’s imagery as merely quaint.... There is 
generally a profound metaphysical significance beneath his 
choice of imagery which seems trivial or ludicrous.” 

The most interesting of Donne’s minor prose writings are 
the Paradowes and Problems, the Biathanatos, Ignatius his 
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Conclave and the Devotions upon Emergent Occasions. The 
first mentioned is a series of youthful essays, slight in sub- 
stance but witty and ingenious in style. Among the paradoxes 
we find That Women Ought to Paint, That a Wise Man is 
Known by much Laughing, That the Gifts of the Body are 
Better than Those of the Mind. That Virginity is a Virtue. 
(“There is a certain limited time when it ceaseth to be a virtue, 
which is in men about forty, in women about thirty years of 
age.”) Among the problems: Why are the Fairest Falsest? 
Why do Puritans Make Long Sermons? (‘It is their duty to 
preach on till their auditory wake.”), and Why hath the Com- 
mon Opinion Afforded Women Souls? 

Biathanatos, an essay in defence of suicide, seemed to be 
so scandalous in its doctrine that Donne kept it in manuscript 
and showed it only to a few trusted friends, one of whom told 
him that “certainly there was a false thread in it but not easily 
found”. Though encumbered with obsolete learning and 
written with little grace, the essay is an acute and forceful 
piece of reasoning. Donne’s main contention is that sometimes 
suicide is the lesser of two evils. As there are certain circum- 
stances in which to take another’s life is justifiable, so there 
are cases in which the taking of one’s own life may be justified. 
Suicide, he argues, is not against the law of nature except in 
the sense by which most actions of a reasonable and civilized 
being may be described as against nature. It is not against 
the law of reason, which is embodied in civil and canon law, 
because certain forms of self-homicide have always been held 
lawful as, for instance, depriving oneself of the necessities of 
life for the sake of a loved one, or risking one’s life for 
another’s spiritual good; the case is also instanced of Christian 
virgin martyrs who committed suicide in order to preserve 
their chastity. Finally, suicide is not necessarily against the 
law of God; it must be judged not by the bare act but by the 
motive which induced it. Samson, for example, committed 
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suicide, for he killed himself with the Philistines; but his motive 
for so doing was the glory of God, and consequently his death 
is justly celebrated by the Church as a martyrdom. 


Ignatius his Conclave is a vigorous, satirical attack on the 
Jesuits in the form of a vision of Hell. Various claimants, 
including Copernicus, Paracelsus, Machiavelli and Christo- 
pher Columbus, appear before Lucifer to urge their claim to 
high positions in the underworld by reason of the great inno- 
vations which they have wrought. Ignatius Loyola, who is 
near the Devil’s chair, opposes all claimants except those of 
his own order. Lucifer is in a quandary, but at last in order 
to get rid of Loyola, who seems to be making himself too 
powerful, he suggests that the Jesuits should all withdraw to 
the moon and found a new empire there. The satire ends with 
a riot, caused by Loyola’s effort to dispossess the Pope of his 
seat. 


Of all the prose works, the Devotions, written during a 
dangerous illness, is the one which presents the most vivid and 
intimate picture of Donne himself, and gives us the clearest 
insight into the workings of his mind and feelings. As Isaak 
Walton puts it, here Donne set down “‘the most secret thoughts 
that then possessed his soul, paraphrased and made public; a 
book that may not unfitly be called a sacred picture of spiritual 
ecstasies, occasioned and made applicable to the emergencies 
of that sickness’. Nowhere else are Donne’s conceits more in 
evidence and more curious, and nowhere does one feel more 
convinced that they are curious, not because Donne wished to 
display his ingenuity, but because “his most secret thoughts” 
are of a curious and subtle nature. Somewhat like a fantastic 
Pascal he thus meditates upon the paradox of man’s greatness 
and littleness: 

It is too little to call man a little world; except God, 
man is a diminutive to nothing. Man consists of more 
pieces, more parts than the world . . . and if those pieces 
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were extended and stretched out in man, as they are in 

the world, man would be the giant and the world the 

dwarf, the world but the map and the man the world. 

If all the veins in our bodies were extended to rivers, 

and all the sinews to veins of mines, and all the muscles 

that le upon one another to hills, and all the bones to 

quarries of stones, and all the other pieces to the pro- 

portion of those which correspond to them in the world, 

the air would be too little for this orb of man to move 

in, the firmament would be but enough for this star; for 

as the whole world hath nothing to which something in 

man doth not answer, so hath man many pieces of 

which the whole world hath no representation. Enlarge 

this meditation upon this great world, man, so far as to 

consider the immensity of the creatures this world pro- 

duces; our creatures are our thoughts, creatures that 

are born giants, that reach from east to west, from earth 

to heaven, that do not only bestride the sea and land 

but span the sun and firmament at once. My thoughts 

reach all, comprehend all. Inexplicable mystery! I, 

their creator, am in a close prison, in a sick bed, any- 

where; and anyone of my creatures, my thoughts, 1s 

with the sun and beyond the sun, overtakes the sun and 
overgoes the sun in one pace, one step, everywhere. 

Although Donne is steeped in scholasticism, the inde- 

pendence and vigour of his mind constantly lead him to take 

modern attitudes. As a moralist, while condemning sin, he 

shows a profound sympathy with the sinner. Indolence and 

selfishness are to him the most heinous of offences against God, 

and right conduct means not mere abstinence from sin but 

positive well-doing. As a theologian, he is broad, tolerant, 

and humane. “An Anglican whose quarrel with the Roman 

Church is chiefly political,” so Mrs. Simpson characterizes him. 

The Puritans suspected him of hankering after Rome, while 

Laud’s party at one time thought him in league with the Puri- 

tans. ‘The truth is that Donne longed passionately for the 

reunion of Christendom and, while remaining loyal to the 
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Establishment, readily admitted that Rome and Geneva were 
branches of the One Church. He refuses to limit salvation 
even to the Christian Church itself: “There are an infinite 
number of stars more than we can distinguish,” he says, “and 
so by God’s grace there may be an infinite number of souls 
saved more than those of whose salvation we discern the ways 
and means.” “The zeal of heresy-hunters he describes as ‘“‘God’s 
sword in the Devil’s hand”. To miracles as an evidence for 
faith he attaches but slight value. If we understood them fully 
in all their relations, they would not be miracles. 

It is not as a thinker, however, nor as the preacher who 
once held congregations spellbound that Donne lives, but as a 
literary artist, a poet in verse and prose. He is one of the 
great romantics, a romantic with a strong sense of the actual 
and an understanding of “the ups-and-downs, the ins-and-outs 
of human temperament”. To such as wish to urge it, we may 
grant that his experience, though extensive and profound, is 
insufficiently controlled. His art is unequal; his work rises 
and falls. But, to return to the point at which this essay 
began, the man himself is always fascinating. In all that he 
wrote, behind the flawed and strained character of his style, 
one feels the force of intense individuality. 





MEPHISTO’S RIDDLE 


By GrorcE HuMPHREY 


——————— 


HUNDRED and one years ago the poet Goethe, now in 

his eighty-third year, unsealed the second part of Faust, 

made certain alterations, and resealed it, with instructions that 

it should be opened only after his death. Last year the civilized 

world celebrated the hundredth anniversary of the poet’s 

death, which took place only a few months after the completion 
of his masterwork. 


The writing of Faust was spread over a period of sixty- 
three years. The final edition of the first part appeared in 
1808, when the poet was fifty-nine. Most of the second part 
was completed in three years when the author was about 
eighty years old—more than seven thousand lines of carefully 
wrought verse, packed with recondite classical allusion, like 
sculpture in its sheer intellectual power and polish. The old 
man’s right hand had not forgotten its cunning, but had 
gained with the years an astonishing finesse and sureness of 
touch. } 

Yet, almost at the beginning of the second half, the reader 
is strangely held up in this great drama of the “world and the 
deeds of genius”. The king, it will be remembered, is in coun- 
cil. He misses the old fat court fool, whom Mephistopheles 
has caused to fall in a trance. Mephistopheles, attired as a 
jester, approaches the Emperor’s throne with the object of 
obtaining the position, and thus gaining a foothold for Faust 
in the court. As a sample of his ability to play the fool the 
bitter spirit propounds a riddle, which, if we are to believe 
the commentators, is on a level with the motto from a Christ- 
mas cracker! 
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What is accursed, yet welcome ever? 
What sought yet ever chased away? 
What is aye taken into favour? 

What chidden and condemned for aye? 
What must thou to thine aid not summon? 
What name rings sweet to every man? 
What nears thy throne with happy omen? 
What from the throne itself did ban? 


(Faust, II, 4748 to 4750). 
Latham’s translation, slightly emended.* 


The most generally favoured answer is the court fool. At 
a pinch, the solution may be made to fit rather unsatisfactorily. 
The court fool is damned for his scurrilities, and welcomed by 
those not the object of the joke. He is desired, and yet 
chased away. He is taken under the protection of the Emperor, 
and he is hard abused and railed at. It might possibly be like 
Mephisto’s impudence to say that the Emperor may not (or 
cannot) summon the court fool, who has been temporarily put 
out of business by Mephisto. But the German herbeiberufen 
distinctly implies summoning to aid. And there seems no 
particular reason why everyone should hear the court fool 
gladly named—‘“Whose name in all men’s ears is sweet’ —, 
especially when the point of the riddle, if court fool is the 
solution, is that the fool is detested by some people. ‘The court 
fool, Mephisto, again, is approaching the throne, and has been 
banished by himself, for Mephisto, one fool, has banished the 
other. Latham has mistranslated the seventh line, which should 
read, “approaching the steps of thy throne?” The last two 
lines will do. This, then, the best and the most obvious solution, 
will just make a rather lame and pointless thing of the riddle, 
a conundrum of about the level of, let us say, the children’s 
column in an evening paper, or the Hints on Hallowe’en Par- 
ties in a woman’s magazine. The first four lines fit, the fifth 
and sixth do not carry their own weight, the last two are good. 


*See the end of the article for the original text. 
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This obvious solution is felt to be unsatisfactory, and is re- 
jected by many of the German critics, who have not, however, 
been able to supply a satisfactory substitute. 

Consider now the situation. Here is a critical point in 
the masterpiece of a lifetime. Mephistopheles is appearing 
once again to show his pupil the kingdoms of the world. The 
scene is dramatic; dramatically indeed it is close to being the 
hinge between the two halves of the great tragedy, which has 
already pictured Faust as essaying the more elementary 
pleasures, those of “‘passion in dullness’, and is about to exhibit 
him as embarking on a more sophisticated vice. Observe then 
the cynical showman, from whose lips drip epigrams like honey 
out of a pot; who could at a moment’s notice talk to students 
like a brilliant academic, to witches like a hallowe’en ring- 
master, to Greek choruses like a Mycenean janitor, and who 
had in heaven bandied repartees with God Himself. We are 
asked to believe that when events have called this caustic 
master of wit and flattery to play the court fool, the spirit 
whom God had called a mischievous buffoon pulls out of his 
bag of tricks a riddle of which competent German scholars 
have to make the lame confession that it is “not quite clear’, a 
riddle of which some lines are feeble and repetitious, one where 
“riddle and solution correspond only imperfectly”. We are 
asked to believe that the aged dramatist, proud as he still was 
of his workmanship and his technical mastery of form, and 
fond as we know he was of the subtleties of the riddle, lets fall 
from that bitter tongue at a critical point of his masterpiece 
eight feeble lines. Not that the scene is lacking in possibilities. 
On the contrary. Here sits a degenerate monarch surrounded 
by corrupt courtiers, who are only too competent to take 
advantage of his weakness. Surely this holds delightful pos- 
sibilities for Mephisto the Jester, on whom, to make the situa- 
tion neater still, has fallen the duty of paying his scurrilous 
respects to authority. One cannot believe that having created 
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the situation Goethe did not use it. ‘‘Here’’, in fact, he tells us 
“Mephistopheles is in his element”. Can he then have intended 
riddle and solution to “correspond only imperfectly” ? 

Let us try another of the proposed solutions. Schroer 
says: “The devil may be meant, who comes on as fool and so 
is both devil and fool.” References would then be to the fool 
and the devil alternately. The devil is hated, the fool welcome, 
and so on. “What sought yet ever chased away?” does not 
however, seem to fit very well, though both these categories 
perhaps apply to the devil in his guise of seducer. Lines 
seven and eight are good on this interpretation, for the devil 
is standing near the throne, while at the same time the devil 
banned himself from heaven, and has also banned the old jester. 
Line six is feeble, for neither the devil’s nor the fool’s name 
can with much point be said to be particularly welcome; unless 
indeed we take the line as a paraphrase of “what is ever wel- 
come?” in the first line. But it cannot be too emphatically 
stated that paraphrases, feeble verses and half precise mean- 
ings are not characteristic of Goethe, whose intellect func- 
tioned with scientific precision and whose poetical technique 
was superb. ‘The ‘devil’ solution might do for some, but it 
wili not do for Goethe. 

The same may be said of the other suggested answers. The 
reader may try his hand at Gold or Mammon. One com- 
mentator, with characteristic thoroughness, says that the riddle 
has not one but two solutions. Why not a solution for each 
line? 

Now, in seeking for a better answer, certain principles 
must be borne in mind. First of all, Goethe was an expert 
maker of riddles, and was interested in their technique. This 
we know from his correspondence with Schiller. We know 
from the same source that Goethe was not above making a 
riddle that was comparatively difficult to solve; one that he 
set gave difficulty to Schiller himself. We have a right to 
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expect a riddle that fits into the excellently dramatic scene, 
that is cleverly constructed with a not too obvious solution, and 
yet that, once solved, is seen to be apposite. 

As a matter of fact, a solution meeting all these require- 
ments may be found in the play itself, less than fifty lines on. 
It is the German word Gerechtigkeit, which has two mean- 
ings, namely, justice and privilege. Privilege is accursed, 
justice welcome. Justice is sought, and, in the Emperor’s 
corrupt court, chased away. Privilege is under protection, 
justice is chidden and condemned. Clearly the corrupt Emperor 
cannot summon Justice to his aid, for he is like the king in 
Hans Andersen. If he had his deserts he would not be on the 
throne in the person of the courtiers, and, in the last line, 
Privilege has banished Justice. ‘The solution of the first two 
lines is Privilege and Justice, that of the next two either Privi- 
lege or Justice; of the succeeding two Justice, and of the last 
two Privilege and Justice. Diabolically clever and sym- 
metrical! 

Frof Goethe’s conversations with Eckermann it is possible 
to date the writing of this part of the drama at somewhere 
between July and October of 1827. A generation before had 
occurred the French Revolution, with the result, according to 
the French historian Duruy, that “a new social order, founded 
on justice and not upon privilege, had begun to make the tour 
of the world”. We know that Goethe had taken an intense 
interest in the revolution, and had been present with the Prus- 
sian army at Valmy, when he had declared that a new epoch 
in the history of the world had begun, though of course his 
aristocratic sympathies would naturally be against the revolu- 
tionaries. That was thirty-five years before. But we also 
know from the same conversations that on Thursday, July 5, 
1827, the poet had been discussing political topics, among 
others the deliverance of Greece by the allied forces,—when 
Justice at last came into her own. “We talked too of Na- 
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poleon’s times, especially of the Duke of Enghien, whose 
incautious revolutionary conduct was much discussed.” ‘The 
Duke of Enghien, last of an anciently privileged family, had 
been exiled during the revolution, but had been brought back 
to France and executed by Napoleon. ‘Thus the French revo- 
lution was actually in the mind of Goethe about the time when 
this part of the drama was composed. The antithesis between 
Justice and Privilege lost something of its point in the suc- 
ceeding hundred years, which would easily account for the fact 
that the commentators have not suggested the word Gerechtig- 
keit as the riddle’s solution. Whether or not the solution was 
guessed by Eckermann and others of the time who heard the 
poet read his work, it is of course impossible to say. But it is 
certain that nobody would have the temerity to ask the old lion 
what he meant by his riddle. 

As for the situation in which Faust and Mephistopheles 
found themselves, Goethe tells Eckermann that it was so cor- 
rupt that “the judge himself is on the side of the criminal”, 
which means the same thing as line four of the riddle, where 
Justice is “hard abused and accused”. And see how the riddle 
thus solved helps on the action! Goethe tells us that in this 
corrupt court Mephisto is in his element. Somethmg worth 
while may be expected of him, not a riddle that half works. 
“The privy council wishes,’ we are told, “to deliberate, but 
their most gracious lord wishes to amuse himself.” ‘Then why 
does the riddle annoy the Emperor, as it does? Not because 
it is at the expense of the court fool or Mammon, or gold, but 
because it touches off the corruption of the court. The Em- 
peror sees the point, but will not take it to himself. He turns 
to his court, and says “Solve your riddle there!” that is to say 
among the privileged and corrupt courtiers. The riddle is 
good, the jester is given a permanent job. He has hit at the 
court, if somewhat backhandedly. Would he have got the job 
for a riddle which was “not quite clear’’? 
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The chancellor, however, is quite ready to take up the 
challenge to solve the riddle. He says: 


“The loftiest virtue like an aureole 

Circles the Emperor’s head. This virtue sole 

With valid force he exercises. 

Justice it is. [that is, ‘Gerechtigkeit’]. What every mortal prizes 

What all demand, all wish, and may not lack it, 

It lies in him unto his folk to grant it. 

Yet Ah! 
and so the speech goes on to describe how different is the actual 
state of the kingdom. It will be seen that the chancellor here 
uses almost exactly the words of the riddle, that he actually in- 
troduces the solution into the text of his speech, replies to the 
Emperor’s challenge, at the same time doing so, like a true 
courtier, by apparently flattering the king. If it be objected 
that the aristocrat Goethe could not propose a riddle with such 
an answer, the reply is that on the contrary the playwright 
might most appositely put what he believes to be a perversion 
of the truth into the mouth of Mephistopheles. Or are we to 
hold Goethe responsible for all Mephistopheles’ views? 


Dramatic fitness and the genius of Goethe, as well as his 
interest in riddles demand a solution that will help the dra- 
matic action and will be in keeping with Mephistopheles’ 
character. The proposed solution does this. It gives the riddle 
a symmetry and neatness which one would expect alike from 
a playwright interested in the riddle form and from the dia- 
bolical character into whose mouth the lines are put. It 
employs an antithesis which though now somewhat démodé 
had been very much in the air when Goethe was in his prime, 
and might well have been recalled by events lately the topic of 
conversation at Weimar. It gives meaning to the Emperor’s 
sudden change of humour. It fits exactly with Goethe’s own 
description of the Emperor and his court, and his general con- 
ception of Mephistopheles’ character. It makes unnecessary 
the almost impossible supposition that, at a critical point of 
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the play, there is introduced an obscure and insoluble, or rather 
pointless riddle. It enables the chancellor by solving it to 
preach a sermon to the Emperor who wished to amuse himself 
at a critical time. It seems beyond question to be the answer 
that Goethe had in mind. 


Faust, second part, lines 4743 to 4786, with certain omissions. 
(Italics added by the writer of this paper). 


Mephistopheles (am Throne kniend) : 
Was ist verwtinscht und stets willkommen? 
Was ist ersehnt und stets verjagt? 

Was immerfort in Schutz genommen? 
Was hart gescholten und verklagt? 
Wen darfst du nicht herbeiberufen? 
Wen horet jeder gern genannt? 

Was naht sich deines Thrones, Stufen? 
Was hat sich selbst hinweggebannt? 


Kaiser: 
Fiir diesmal spare deine Worte! 
Hier sind die Rathsel nicht am Orte, 
Das ist die Sache dieser Herrn.— 
Da lose du! das hort’ ich gern..... 


Gemurmel der Menge: 


¢ Fee” © 640. 8" % 


Warum wir uns rathschlagend qudlen sollten? 
Doch weil ihr meint es ging nicht anders an, 
Geschehen ist’s, so sei’s gethan. 


Kanzler: 
Die héchste Tugend, wie ein Heiligenschein, 
Umgibt des Kaisers Haupt, nur er allein 
Vermag sie gultig auszutiben: 
Gerechtigkeit!—_Was alle Menschen lieben, 
Was alle fordern, wiinschen, schwer entbehren, 
Es liegt an ihm dem Volk’ es zu gewdahren. 
Doch ach! Was hilft.... 
Wenn’s fieberhaft durchaus im Staate wiithet.... 
Das Ungesetz gesetzlich tberwaltet, 
Und eine Welt des Irrthums sich entfaltet. 


THE FRUITS OF INVENTION 
By J. H. Simpson 


rs 


One thing is certain—if there is a heaven, as there undoubtedly 
is—Edison is there, sitting in the front row. And if there is any 
possibility of improvement in that celestial residence he will furnish 
the improvement.— Arthur Brisbane, in the Hearst Newspapers, 
October 21, 1931. 


It would be a jolly good thing to declare a moratorium on inven- 
tions for at least a decade, and treat all inventors as dangerous 
lunatics, with proper care and supervision. ... One of the best 
hopes for obtaining some real progress in the future is to bottle up 
technical progress and feed it out with a measuring cup.—Stuart 
Chase, in the New Republic, June 29, 1932. 


HE only claim of Mr. Edison—admirable citizen though 
he was—to elevation over others of his countrymen lay in 
his inventive genius. He was an inventor, not a saint. And 
Americans, children and adults, are taught to revere Mr. 
Edison’s memory not because of Christian acts performed by 
him but because to him we owe electrical vote-recorders, stock- 
tickers, automatic telephones, the mimeograph, carbon trans- 
mitters (his earlier inventions), the incandescent lamp and the 
phonograph (his most spectacular), and, of course, many 
minor gadgets. There is no reason, other than these inventions, 
for assuming that Mr. Edison will be honoured in the here- 
after more than will any other decent citizen. It is well to 
bear this thought in mind, because by applying it we apply to 
Mr. Brisbane’s tribute its true meaning. 


Americans are taught to revere Mr. Edison as a sort of 
apostle of the great god Progress. Ask any American the 
question—who has done the most good for humanity? and as 
likely as not he will reply, Thomas Alva Edison. Nor is this 
adulation of inventive genius native only to America—it is 
prevalent throughout the modern world. Were it not so, this 
would hardly be termed the Machine Age. Just as, in the 
Christian era (I refer to the time when the most, rather than 
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the least, important subject engrossing men’s minds was re- 
ligion) we revered the saints who interpreted the Good Word, 
so, in the Machine Age, do we revere the inventors who have 
made the good gadgets. 

So Mr. Brisbane’s tribute should not pass unnoticed. Be- 
hind it lies a Belief which Mr. Chase, and many others, are 
beginning to question. Mr. Chase would apply the iron heel 
to inventors, although he admits that “the quarrel is not with 
technical improvements as such, but with the rate of intro- 
duction”. The iron heel, of course, is incompatible with the 
system under which we live, the system called Capitalism, with 
its theories of laissez faire, “rugged individualism” and private 
ownership, but while Mr. Chase, in suggesting that we liqui- 
date, so to speak, inventors as a class, speaks with exagge- 
ratory force, he is sound in quarrelling with the rate at which 
we gobble up inventions. If the world is to continue along the 
road of what we now consider progress, we must learn to digest 
our inventions more thoroughly, more slowly. 

So far we have swallowed them whole, without consider- 
ing the effect either on our economic system or on human 
happiness and ease of life. Leaving the economic angle for 
later discussion, let us examine some inventions from what 
one might call the humanistic standpoint. 

The common notion is that all “labour-saving”’ devices (and 
when one comes to think of it, most inventions have as their 
raison détre labour-saving or greater speed) have, ipso facto, 
added to the ease and grace of life. But have they? 

The motor-car displaced the horse—but the horse was 
known as man’s best friend. Certainly the horse never killed 
30,000 people a year nor wounded a million in body and ten 
million in pocket-book. The radio has displaced, or been 
superimposed upon, the gramophone (which in turn has dis- 
placed “living music”), but in the sum of human satisfaction 
the man whose own fingers, however ineptly, can interpret a 
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simple Viennese valse rises above all the winders of cranks 
and twisters of dials. The airplane is an accepted mode of fast 
conveyance but—save on the very few occasions when space- 
annihilating speed is imperative—only the thrill of novelty 
makes us prefer it to the safer, quieter, more human forms of 
transportation. Refrigeration has made it possible for us to 
eat our favourite fruit in every month in the year, but that 
fruit—picked too soon—has lost its flavour, and its enjoyment, 
like the enjoyment of California’s sunshine, palls from unre- 
mittingness. The elevator has made skyscrapers possible, 
which in turn have necessitated subways, and city workers are 
thus propelled under the ground and shot into the skies with- 
out either smelling the good earth or breathing the good air. 
The cinema has created a new aristocracy of wealth, but it is 
an uninspiring aristocracy—moron-fed—an unworthy succes- 
sor to the aristocracy of Irving and of Duse. 

And we might go on inquiring—down to the absurdities 
of desk fountain-pen sets and dental gold crowns, to find in all 
cases that the full flavour of achievement is tainted by dis- 
enchantment. 


ine 


And so, judged from the purely human angle, we must 
doubt the value of our gadgets. The terms does not cover the 
whole field of invention. There is one class of genius, the effect 
of which on mankind has been wholly beneficial. This class, 
however, is a very small one. It embraces men like Pasteur, 
Roentgen, and Sir James Simpson. These are the men whose 
names might truly be considered for the “most good to 
humanity” award. ‘Their discoveries have added nothing but 
good to life, for the suffering which they have alleviated and 
the lives which they have saved have not entailed the ruin of 
competitors (for they had no competitors) nor the delivering 
of those who have used their discoveries into an instalment- 
plan servitude. 
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At the other extreme there are the geniuses of destruction 
—Maxim, Zeppelin, and those responsible for the submarine, 
tank, poison-gas and similar modern blessings. Why such 
men should be accorded honour is a mystery, for if any in- 
ventors merit Chase’s classification “dangerous lunatics” it is 
surely these geniuses of destruction. That they have been ac- 
corded honour is partly due to our blind adulation of the 
inventor and all his works, but also to a cause that lies outside 
the scope of this writing—to the mania for “preparedness” 
which welcomes all means of exterminating a possible enemy. 

But the evil effects of Maxim are as obvious as the good 
effects of Pasteur. Our inquiry concerns rather the great 
middle-class of invention. The super-critics, who criticize 
critics like myself, make the point that one should not blame 
the inventor for the ill use of his invention. Why rail at the 
automobile, they say, for killing 30,000 people a year (in the 
country of its principal habitat alone), when it is not the auto- 
mobile which is at fault but the people who drive it? There 
is logic in this argument, but to me the social utility of an 
invention seems to be best determined by the degree to which 
it mixes with human nature rather than by its intrinsic merit. 
It is difficult to change human nature; it is easier to change 
our gadgets. For instance, sheer speed seems to be a primal 
human desire; what use is it, therefore, to give a man a car 
which can develop a speed of ninety miles an hour and then 
tell him that he may not drive it over forty? 

All the instrumentalities for greater speed, which bulk so 
large in our concept of progress, are intrinsically good. The 
motor-ambulance rushes the patient to the operating room and 
saves his life. ‘The airplane transports relatives to bed-sides. 
But does the sum of such usefulness balance up to the sum of 
misuse? Does the automobile save more lives than it destroys? 
Does it cause more happiness than unhappiness? Moreover, 
which is the ephemeral and which is the permanent thing, the 
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happiness of joy-riding or the unhappiness of a million in- 
juries a year? 


Iil 


However, the automobile and the airplane are super- 
gadgets. Gadgetry in the whole field is not a matter of life 
or death but a matter of convenience or inconvenience. The 
classical example, perhaps, is the telephone. 


The other day I made an appointment with my lawyer 
to discuss a matter of importance. When I arrived, punctual 
to my appointment, he was talking on the telephone. I waited 
patiently for a few moments. Then I was ushered in and 
commenced to state my case. The telephone rang. My lawyer 
dropped the letter which I had brought for his perusal and 
entered into a protracted discussion of another case. ‘This 
interruption over, he recommenced the reading of my com- 
munication. Before he had finished the telephone rang 
again. ‘This time it was a matter of a golf foursome for the 
afternoon, and the usual banter took place. I listened good- 
naturedly—it still had not dawned on me that I and my time 
were being imposed upon. We attempted the letter again, and 
this time he read it through. A discussion followed, but as I 
was in the midst of expounding the course of conduct which I 
proposed to follow, another call was “put through’, and there 
I was, hung up again. By the time we had been interrupted 
seven times I realized that I had made a mistake. I should 
not have gone to see my lawyer; I should have sent my file of 
correspondence for his perusal and then talked our matter over 
on the telephone. 


We should use the telephone either to a lesser or to a 
greater extent than we now do. If less—then the call bell 
should ring only once instead of persistently as it now does. 
Then the callee would simply ignore it and the caller would 
have to call again. At present every telephone call is a “blind 
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date” but it is considered the height of bad manners not to 
rush to answer it. Even where a switchboard serves as a buffer, 
it is considered most autocratic to have the caller informed 
that Mr. So-and-So does not answer telephone calls but wil! 
call back if the name and number are left. Only presidents 
and general managers can carry off high-handed conduct of 
that sort. 

The alternative—to use the telephone more rather than 
less—would entail doing away with personal interviews en- 
tirely. "The time may come when business men will never leave 
their desks during their office hours and only runners and office 
boys will provide the physical contact between the skyscrapers. 
This development—television might hasten its arrival—would 
remove the disadvantage under which the personal caller now 
labours and to that extent would correct an injustice. Whether 
the development would be beneficial to man’s health and hap- 
piness, or whether it would mark his further subjugation to 
the Machine, is a matter which each can decide for himself. 

The problems which have arisen from telephony are, per- 
haps, peculiar to that invention, but most of the large inven- 
tions seem to have brought with them their own peculiar 
problems. The social value of the radio is damaged by its 
promiscuous use and by its delivery—in North America, at 
least—into the hands of the advertisers. The electric refrig- 
erator, it has been said, has no sex appeal, and if the human 
purveyors of other forms of domestic services are to go the 
way of the ice man the lot of the housewife promises to become 
a lonely one indeed. One of the Edisonian inventions—the 
stock-ticker—is responsible for the orgy of gambling into 
which the American people rushed as recklessly in 1932 as 
they did in 1929. How could the New York Stock Exchange 
have entered so completely into the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans and Canadians had it not been for the “‘ticker”—and its 
resultant blackboard? Truly, if the gods frown on gambling, 
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their frowns must have been thunderous when we turned from 
bookies’ tipster sheets to brokers’ ticker-boards. 


However, the fact remains that civilization is based on 
nothing else than inventive genius. When you see one of 
those “wild life in Africa” motion pictures, and watch the 
occasional “shots” of village life — women laboriously 
hauling water and weaving grass huts, men fashioning their 
rude weapons—you realize how little we should enjoy a return 
to this “simple life’ from which the inventors, down the cen- 
turies, have delivered us. You appreciate the truth of Mr. 
Chase’s observation that the fault lies not with the inventions 
themselves but with the rate of their introduction. Changes 
are best made gradually. 


In only a few cases can criticism be levelled against the 
inventions themselves. The cigarette-lighter is such a case. 
This amusing little gadget is nothing more or less than a return 
to the cumbersome flint and steel of our ancestors—with oil as 
an improvement over tinder. Yet the great majority of men 
still carry it. Why? Partly, no doubt, because it helps to 
satisfy the primitive longing for ornaments which still exists 
in the breast of the most civilized, but also because it is “up to 
date”’. 


Meantime, whilst inventing a gadget to replace the useful 
match, we were working up to an economic tragedy in the 
match field—the tragedy of Ivar Kreuger. It is our human 
misfortune to disregard the economic consequences of our 
technical improvements. We build canals and highways with- 
out realizing the death-blow which we are inevitably dealing 
the railroads. This stupid disregard is nicely epitomized in 
the manner in which we fell victim to the schemes of this arch- 
swindler. It should have been apparent to us that the inven- 
tion of the cigarette-lighter must have some detrimental effect 
on the match industry, but what happened? We listened to 
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the Swede who told us that millions were to be made from the 
match industry where only thousands had been made before. 
We lost touch with both humanistic and economic reality. 
We inconvenienced ourselves with the lighter, in place of the 
useful match, and we fell foul of the economic unsoundness 
of the Swede. 

Kreuger’s case was, of course, exceptional, in that he used, 
for the basis of his schemes, not the new gadget but the old. 
The rest of the great financial geniuses of the nineteen-twenties 
operated around the new. The motor-car, the skyscraper, the 
radio, the icebox, the safety-razor, the camera. But the same 
disregard of economics was present, the same failure to realize 
that an invention which displaces another invention does not 
connote new wealth but merely a displacement of wealth. The 
best example is the motor-car. 


IV 


The motor-car was the basis of American post-war pros- 
perity, and that prosperity, of course, was the basis of the 
shadow of prosperity which spread over the world and clouded 
our realization of the true condition which must exist—and 
which we now know did and does exist—after such a war as 
that of 1914-1918. 

The proof of my statement lies in the following figures, 
to which, in 1980, the Automobile Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States proudly drew attention. In the thirteen 
years ending 1929 the number of automotive conveyances in 
the world increased from four million to thirty-four million. 
In the United States automotive products, in 1929, were the 
second largest item of exported goods. 'Ten billions of dollars 
were expended on highways in the United States in the decade 
of the ’twenties—solely to accommodate automotive traffic. In 
1929 over one and a half billions of dollars were borrowed by 
Americans from the automobile finance companies for the pur- 
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chase of cars (nearly seventy per cent. of all cars being bought 
“on time’’) ; 4,700,000 people were estimated, at that time, as 
being employed by the automobile industry and its sources of 
supply. This—on a family-of-three basis—meant that four- 
teen millions of Americans owed their bread and butter to the 
automobile. The industry used 18% of all steel consumed in 
the country, 527% of all iron, 84% of all rubber, 73% of all plate 
glass, 5776 of all leather, 26% of all nickel, 80% of all gasoline 
and even 10% of all cotton. These figures show beyond doubt 
that during the ’twenties the automobile activity of America 
kept the feverish tempo of war-time industrialism from slow- 
ing down. From ships and munitions the Americans turned 
to the automobile. 

But there never was any real money with which to finance 
this rubber-tired dream of prosperity. At its outset the 
Americans thought, of course, that they had become enor- 
mously enriched by the war. The rest of the world thought so 
too. But it is now apparent that what Uncle Sam the profiteer 
gained in 1914-1918, Uncle Sam the taxpayer is now losing. 
Individually the Americans got richer, but collectively they got 
poorer, through the increase in the national debt (which they 
realized they must pay) and the increase—or rather the new 
item—of the debt of other nations to them (which they did not 
realize that they must sooner or later, in large part, forgive). 

Such was the situation in 1920. ‘Then the Americans, 
after the little depression of 1920-21, added fuel to the fire. A 
mass of paper debts—personal instalment paper, State and 
County loans and the notorious loans to South America—was 
thrown into a flaming oven and out of that oven was forged— 
Greater Detroit. It is true that the fire was large enough to 
forge also a Greater New York sky-line and a Greater Holly- 
wood, but the distinguishing mark of the period was the auto- 
mobile. The lust for motor-cars spread to the farmer, and 
American farms, freed from mortgages by generations of 
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hard-working, plain-living people, were again plastered in 
order that both the farmer and his product might roll on rubber 
tires to their markets. Meantime, what of the railways? 

The Americans did not realize that as the lighter could 
only prosper at the expense of the match, so could the automo- 
bile only prosper at the expense of the railways. During the 
very years when this fact should have been apparent the rail- 
ways were spending many millions of their own borrowing on 
“betterments’’, which included extravagances such as Persian 
rugs for city ticket offices. It need not be pointed out to 
Canadians that this ghastly error was not confined to the 
United States. 

While the new mode of transportation was in the course 
of building, the essential obsolescence of the old mode was not 
apparent. The railways even fattened for a space on the 
traffic in automobile supplies. But it should have been obvious 
that the condition was temporary; that electricity, steam and 
gasoline could no more be operated simultaneously—at a per- 
manent profit to all—than could horse conveyances and steam. 

Some of the steam railroads, seeing the growth of bus 
transportation, thought to overcome their difficulties by them- 
selves operating buses. A tragic delusion. Such equipment 
most certainly did not constitute new wealth to the roads which 
bought it. They were simply organizing to compete with 
themselves. Carry the position to its logical ending. Suppose 
that a railroad completely substitutes buses for its passenger 
coaches and trucks for its freight cars. Is it not clear that the 
entire cost of the old rolling stock and the steel should be writ- 
ten off ? 

What is the solution? Nobody knows. But one may 
hazard the guess that the automobile has come to stay and that 
—faced as both the United States and Canada now are with a 
stationary or at best slowly-growing population—the railways 
must suffer the inexorable law of diminishing returns. Whole- 
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sale amalgamations and curtailment of service. Work trains 
not laying steel but tearing it up. Locomotives and freight 
and passenger cars passing from the weak to the strong. By 
logical expectancy these seem to be the impending results of 
the discovery of that great gadget—the automobile. 

But instead of reconciling themselves to the inevitability 
of making the supply of transportation meet the demand, many 
people delude themselves with the notion that we can invent 
still another service and make zt pay. I refer to the airplane. 
Carried to its ultimate extreme the airplane would do to the 
automobile what the automobile did to the steam railway. And 
yet we think of the airplane as a new source of wealth. On 
the New York Stock Exchange the airplane stocks do not go 
up at the expense of the rails or the motors; they all go up 
(when they do go up) together. 

But the ultimate extreme is not the logical extreme. The 
potentialities of the airplane are grossly exaggerated. Man 
is an animal, not a bird. He can never be as happy, as com- 
fortable, or as safe in the air as he can be on the earth. 
Therefore the airplane is limited to the position of an ancillary 
transport service; for emergencies, for thrills and for novelty, 
for flying will always be a novelty to animals. 


V 


The position of the transport industries so completely 
epitomizes our present-day economic problem that it is hardly 
necessary to seek further examples. But wherever you look 
you see them. Neon signs; rayon; zippers; paper towels; 
shower-baths; tile roofs—nearly always there is the debit entry 
of the displacement of the old. 

And there is this thought in conclusion. One of the great- 
est modern inventions, so we are told, has been the invention 
of limited liability companies. Professor Edward Free, in the 


Encyclopedia Britannica, lists this invention as one of the 
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greatest and most useful of modern discoveries. Of this I 
have my doubts, but certainly the joint-stock company has been 
a wonderful handmaiden of technical progress. Blind to basic 
economics, and urged by advertisement and by our love of 
modernity we have blissfully financed all the gadgets. And, 
as Professor Free points out, the limited liability company 
“successfully divorces business politics and industrial under- 
takings from the hazard of individual lives’. 

By this he refers, of course, to the fact that a business 
can continue, under corporate management, regardless of the 
death of the founder. But there is another angle. The founder 
can continue regardless of the death of the business. Most of 
us can recall instances of failed companies in which the direct- 
ors have had very little left at stake. 

Corporate ownership permits the gadget-manufacturer 
to corral the wealth of thousands of people in exchange for 
stock certificates and to pay himself a fancy salary and other- 
wise acquire the bulk of the profits during the term of favour 
which his particular gadget enjoys. When that term ends, the 
public is usually found to be ‘holding the bag’. For this 
reason, if for no other, it behooves homo sapiens to consider 
the problems of wasteful competition and duplication of 
services which the inventors, usually quite unwitting, have 
bequeathed us. 


THE WOOD OF THE SUICIDES 
(F'rom Dante’s Inferno, Canto XIIT) 


By LAvuRENCE BINYON 


———___. 


Not yet had Nessus to his bank re-crossed 
When we, on-stepping, found ourselves before 
A. wood, wherein the untraced path was lost. 
No green leaves there, but all of dim colour: 
Smooth branches none, but wry with knot and gnarl; 
No apples, but shrunk twigs with poison sore. 
Not scrub nor thicket rougher hides the snarl, 
Twixt Cecina and Corneto, of the beasts 
That hate the tilled field and the furrowed marl. 
Here have the savage Harpies made their nests 
Who chased the Trojans from the Strophades 
With prophecy of coming pains and pests. 
Wide wings, and human necks and visages, 
Clawed feet, and a gross belly plumed below, 
They shriek and cry above on the strange trees. 
‘Before thou further dost adventure, know 
That thou art in the second zone, from which,’ 
The gracious Master said, ‘thou canst not go 
Until the horror of the sand thou reach. 
Thou shalt see here—therefore look well around— 
Things which may take the credence from my speech.’ 
Even then I heard on all sides wailing sound, 
But of those making it saw no one nigh, 
Wherefore I stood still, in amazement bound. 
I think he thought that I thought that the cry 
Of those so many voices came from folk 
Who mid those trees hid, at our coming shy. 
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So now the Master said: ‘If thy hand broke 
A shoot from any branch, the thought that went 
With thy conjecture soon wouldst thou revoke.’ 
Then I stretched forth my hand a little, and bent 
And plucked a puny branch from a great thorn. 
And the trunk cried out: ‘Why hast thou me rent?’ 
And when it grew embrowned with blood, so torn, 
It cried again: “Why hast thou wounded me? 
Wast thou without one breath of pity born? 
Men were we, and are now turned each to a tree. 
If souls of serpents were within us penned, 
Still should compassion have been found in thee.’ 
As a green brand that burneth at one end 
At the other drips and hisses from the wood 
Where the escaping wind and fire contend, 
So from that broken spirit words and blood 
Together came: whereat, like one afraid, 
I let the tip fall and all silent stood. 


FROM THE BINDING 
By E. C. Kyte 


ed 


H{E paths of a bibliographer are not all arid. Here and 
there by the wayside he comes upon flowers: and some of 
them offer sufficient pleasure at first sight to invite closer 
inspection. Perhaps one is led, in a single case, to capture the 
plant and to press it in an article such as this. 

The book had no features of interest; a sixteenth century 
work on Divinity, to judge from the dozen leaves that re- 
mained. The back’s crumbling leather, under very modest 
handling, gave up without strain its attempt to link the covers. 
There had been clasps and hinges; but the one had gone and 
the metal of the other was a green corrosion. It was apparent 
that the term by which book covers had been known—‘‘boards”’ 
—was in this case a mere convention. Not many years earlier 
oak or beechen boards had literally been applied to the pro- 
tection of many books. Leather was stretched over the outer 
surface, and fastened upon the inner side of the board; being 
foided at the corners in what was known as “a mitre’. Book 
binders still talk of “mitring”. To hide the roughness of the 
leather edge and to prevent it from chafing the page upon 
which it was to rest a stout piece of paper was interposed and 
pasted firmly to the inner surface of the board leaving visible 
but a quarter inch of leather. This protection was termed the 
“end paper’. In the board under dissection no wood had ever 
been used. It was loose and pliable. The end paper came 
away from the inner side, and there beneath was a page of 
manuscript. Closer inspection showed that both covers were 
made up of printed material, cut to the required size, covered 
with leather and, before the plain end paper was put on, topped 
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for good measure with a single sheet of manuscript. There 
were twenty leaves in all, five inches in height by two and 
three-quarters in width. They were evidently “printer’s 
waste’; that is, they had formed a part of an older book from 
which the binder had taken such material as he required. Upon 
the broad margins were some half-obliterated Latin notes to 
prove that these leaves, now made into binding for another 
book, had once possessed a binding of their own and had been 
studied by fifteenth-century scholars. Neither colophon nor 
title page was to be found and the Latin was full of contrac- 
tions; the broken lines were annoyingly inconsecutive. At last 
it was pronounced to be almost certainly a treatise on ecclesi- 
astical law, published towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
probably in Leyden. The notes were in an English hand; only 
one could be even partially deciphered. “Impossibile” it 
began; “impossibile de zt nat(ur)a ffacto et jure.’ As a 
statement it lacked precision, and as a comment it had no 
sequel. 

Turning to the two leaves of manuscript upon which the 
leather of the binding had been folded the reader was met by 
Latin of an even more crabbed type. A fifteenth-century 
hand it was—after 1450; and the student who had glossed it 
was not very sure of himself or of his subject. What that 
subject might be was not readily discovered; the one line that 
appeared decipherable, because of help from a later hand, 
read—“ny qui potest ut in Diem sepultrem” which was not 
very revealing. The gloss began “rex zedeihial’” (This word 
Imed out and “sedcria” written above it, leaving the king’s 
name open to conjecture) ... et facit(?) in babilonem, ezekhiel 
12... et Jeremia ca. 39”; then three words illegible, and a 
conclusion “finite ist ea (dem?)”’. 

That was all; and if there were no matter more worthy of 
study than this crabbed and uncertain Latinity our time would 
be ill spent. 
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The fourth page contained two notes that could be made 
out as English, at least in part. They were in different hands; 
the second note was of a blacker ink, and the tiny letters inter- 
lined the old and formal treatise. 

“Hen(ry) Verno(n)” began the first. “Henry Vernon 
“uxorem duxit. Aleuen (eleven) years shal be fulle complet 
“at the feast of the invention of crosse next cumminge. and 
“he had a sun at Candelmas next after who is now full X. 
“veares old and as muche as sins Candelmas.”’ 

This was evidently written in March or April as can be 
seen by working out the dates of the Feast days mentioned. 
Henry Vernon married about the beginning of the year (old 
style) and his son was born in February of the following year. 
Contrast the satisfaction of this with the possibility of tragedy 
that shows in the next note. The wife of Henry Vernon had 
given him a son in short order; and that son had lived and 
thriven and was still alive. What more could one ask? 

Anne Middleton asks for her man, but not in words. 
“Richard Harriso(n) of Birmischam a butcher. Anne Mid- 
dletu(n) uxor ejus. At Michelmas last he went on warfare 
to Scotland.” 

It is more than four hundred years since those lines were 
written, and we shall never know what were Anne Middleton’s 
thoughts as she recorded with a notable brevity and absence 
of comment the fact of her five months’ loneliness. The Scots 
were bitter foes; she had received no letter; how could she 
know if he were alive? The campaign had already lasted all 
through the winter, and might be indefinitely prolonged. War 
with Scotland, as with France, never did end. 

Some such feelings were probably hers as she added, below 
the complacency of Mistress Vernon, the thought that in her 
mind was uppermost. 

Here is an odd deduction that we may make. [From the 
margin left by the two notes it appears that they were written 
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after the board had been made, the manuscript paper had been 
cut and the edge of the leather cover had been folded down. 
That leather had marked the parchment below it in an irregu- 
lar line that the written words avoided; it had been pressed, and 
clung to its board. Only one thing remained before the book 
was ready for publication; the white end papers must be pasted 
on to hide alike the written and the printed words. Then it 
was that the two women sent their message to the twentieth 
century. It must have been written in the knowledge that it 
might never again be seen, that it certainly would not be seen 
until the cover of the book was ready to come apart, until the 
clasps were off, and the hinges eaten away. Why these people 
were in that place (whether printer’s office or publisher’s we 
cannot say); who they were, and of their circumstances we 
cannot tell. Nor can we be sure of the campaign in which the 
Birmingham butcher was concerned. The Battle of Flodden 
in 1513 was a sudden onset and the English army had not long 
been mobilised. More probable is it that Anne Middleton’s 
husband followed the Lord Protector Somerset to Scotland in 
1546. If so he probably took part in the battle of Pinkie 
Cleugh. Surmise is vain; yet it is possible to dream until the 
printing room with its wooden presses, levers and pulleys 
becomes actual in experience; one may see two women, seized 
with a sudden whim to place on record their condition of the 
moment, taking the quill, one from the other, and writing 
words that next find readers four centuries after the hands 
that held the pen have become dust. 


BETTER TERMS* 
By J. A. MAXwELu 


mae’ 


ELE days of stress which have come upon us have made it 
plain that there must be a thoroughgoing revision of 
federal-provincial relations. There is, of course, nothing sur- 
prising about this; students of the problem have been insisting 
upon it for years, and there is evidence that the practical 
statesmen, through whom any changes must be put into effect, 


are not unaware of the situation. 

The purpose of this article will be to examine the federal 
subsidy system, one feature of federal-provincial relations 
which emphatically requires reform. The system in Canada 
at present includes grants of two sorts: (1) unconditional 
sums, provided at Confederation and expanded at various 
times since, which are paid by the federal treasury to the 
provincial treasuries, without restriction as to how they shall 
be spent; (2) conditional sums—subventions—developed in 
the last twenty years, which are given in aid of specific pro- 
vincial activities—highway construction, vocational training— 
and to which the Dominion attaches strings. Whatever the 
future may disclose, the former have been vastly more import- 
ant in the past, and it is with them only that I am here 
concerned. But no attempt will be made to state what direc- 
tion reform should take. It will suffice for the present to 
demonstrate that the system was a make-shift when initiated, 
that changes made in later years have been utterly illogical, 
and that the subsidy system as it now stands is a positive 
menace to the federal treasury and to good feeling between 
the various provinces. 


*The material for this article was gathered while I was a Fellow of the 
Social Science Research Council, 1930-1. 
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The system of subsidies was written into our constitution 
because the fathers of Confederation were practical statesmen, 
willing to compromise in order to accomplish their main object. 
When, at the Quebec conference in 1864, they began to divide 
governmental functions into those which should be performed 
by the Dominion and those by the provinces, and when also 
they divided sources of revenue, a most serious difficulty arose. 
At this time all of the old provincial governments, without 
exception, were drawing the bulk of their revenue from 
import duties. Yet it was perfectly clear that the new federal 
government must have control of external trade and have, 
therefore, the sole right of levying duties. Thus what had been 
the major source of income for the provincial governments 
would be taken away. However, as a counterbalance they 
would, under the new federal constitution, have less extensive 
functions to perform and less heavy expenditure to make; and 
if, for each province, the decline in revenues had been compen- 
sated by a decline in functions and therefore in expenditures, 
no problem would have arisen. But this was not the case. The 
old provincial governments in the Maritimes were, so it ap- 
peared, performing much more extensive tasks than the pro- 
vincial governments in the Canadas. In the Maritimes the 
government had been a “nursing mother” to the localities, 
aiding them with their roads, schools, wharves; while in the 
Canadas a municipal system had been developed by which such 
tasks were put upon the local units themselves. A few figures 
will illustrate this point. In 1863 nearly 12% of the current 
expenditure of the provincial government of Nova Scotia was 
for roads and bridges, while in Canada this expenditure was 
just above 1%. The same point can be illustrated more 
forcibly in another way. The new federal government would, 
under the plan first proposed, have assumed 77% of the 
existing expenditures of the Canadas, while it would have 
taken over only 45% of those of Nova Scotia. In short, any 
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uniform division of functions and of revenues between the 
new provincial governments and the Dominion which would 
balance the budgets of the upper provinces, would start the 
Maritimes with unbalanced budgets. 

There were two possible solutions. A municipal system 
was a good thing. If the Maritimes adopted it, functions and 
expenditures would be shifted from the provincial to the local 
governments and the budgets of the former might be balanced. 
Some of the delegates at Quebec—notably Brown and Galt— 
favoured this solution, but obviously it was objectionable. 
Even granted that a municipal system was desirable , the 
people of the Maritimes ought not to be asked to accept both 
federation and municipal reform in one dose. 

The other solution, and the one adopted, was that sub- 
sidies should be paid to the provincial governments from the 
federal treasury. After assent to this general proposition was 
secured, two important questions remained: On what basis and 
to what amount should subsidies be paid? ‘To the first ques- 
tion there seemed at first sight to be a ready answer: subsidies, | 
like representation, should be based upon population. Canada, 
with a population ten times that of New Brunswick, should 
get ten times as much subsidy. But when the delegates 
started to discuss what should be the absolute amounts of the 
subsidies, they once more ran up against the old difficulty— 
that governmental functions were differently distributed in the 
Maritimes than they were in Canada. For this reason, sub- 
sidies apportioned upon a uniform per capita basis, which 
would balance the budgets of the provincial governments of 
the Maritimes, would give Upper and Lower Canada large 
surplus revenues. 

The dispute over these questions almost wrecked the con- 
ference. On the one side were those who, like Galt and Brown, 
believed subsidies at best to be a necessary evil and who there- 
fore insisted that their amount be kept as low as_ possible. 
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They urged, besides, that it would be unwise to place heavy 
annual fixed charges upon the federal treasury. On the other 
side were those who, like Tupper and Tilley, were without 
doctrinaire convictions about subsidies, but who saw the 
practical impossibility of launching provincial governments 
not possessed of adequate revenues. The problem was referred 
by the conference to a committee composed of the Finance Min- 
isters of every province, and after long debate it formulated a 
series of resolutions. 

The resolutions, so far as possible, used the population of 
1861 as the basis for the distribution of subsidies. A yearly 
grant of 80 cents per capita was to go to the provincial govern- 
ments, and the federal treasury was to assume a provincial 
debt equal to $25 per capita, e.g., Canada, with a population 
of 2,500,000, was to have a “debt allowance” of $62,500,000. 
Besides these general provisions, several exceptional grants 
were made. New Brunswick was promised an extra allowance 
of $63,000 a year for ten years because of its difficult fiscal 
position, and Newfoundland was promised an annual grant 
of $150,000, ostensibly for the surrender of its territorial rights 
to the federal government, but really as a way to give the 
colony a special subsidy. Thus even in the Quebec resolutions 
there was recognition that strict apportionment of financial 
favours according to population would not serve. 

Before going farther, it will be well to indicate how the 
four men—Galt, Brown, Tupper and Tilley—who framed 
the subsidy resolutions, felt toward them. ‘The former two 
made explicit pronouncements against the principle of sub- 
sidies and they both believed that the wisest, as distinct from 
the most practicable plan, would have been to make practice 
and principle coincide. Galt and Brown had these convictions 
partly because they had seen, in the operation of the municipal 
loan fund, the evils which grow out of distribution of revenue 
by superior to inferior governments, and partly because they 
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were acquainted with and influenced by current English fiscal 
doctrine, which condemned grants-in-aid as economically un- 
sound. What Tupper and Tilley thought is less clear. At no 
time did they defend subsidies as anything more than a con- 
venient expedient and it is, I think, fair to assume that about 
the principle of subsidies they had no views. 

Upon one further point contemporary opinion should be 
noticed. The Quebec resolutions provided for subsidies which 
were to be rigid in amount. It has, in later years, been asserted 
that this was an oversight and that the fathers of Confedera- 
tion had forgotten that fixed grants would become inadequate 
as population grew and expenditure of the provinces mounted. 
Such an assertion assumes that the men who framed the resolu- 
tions were financial simpletons, and they were not. The fixity 
of the subsidies was explicitly discussed in 1864 and vigorously 
commended. Galt insisted that the amount of the grants 
“should be definitely settled now and not doubled when the 
population of any province doubles”. Such a plan would force 
provincial governments to exercise “a rigid and proper con- 
trol” over expenditures, while any other would lead to unceas- 
ing demands upon the federal treasury. 

This was the opinion which the delegates accepted, and 
they embodied in the Quebec resolutions a “finality clause” 
which declared that the subsidies were to be “in full settlement 
of all future demands upon the General Government for local 
purposes”. There can be no doubt but that the declaration 
was literally meant and was literally given by the delegates. 

The fathers of Confederation left Quebec eminently satis- 
fied with their labours and the reception given their resolutions 
in Canada was all that could have been hoped; but in the Mari- 
times, as is well known, there was a storm of protest and the 
most concerted assault fell upon the financial terms framed at 
Quebec. Even then neither Tupper nor Tilley ventured to 
appease the opposition or to calm their friends by declaring 
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that the subsidies could be revised. They were, indeed, willing 
to ask that better terms be given their provinces, but they 
believed that the financial, like the other provisions of the 
resolutions, were binding. 

At the opening of the year 1866 only the legislature of 
Canada had acted favourably upon the Quebec resolutions. 
Then came the elections of May and June in New Brunswick. 
which brought Tilley once more into power. The stage was 
set for progress toward union, but not through the adoption 
of the Quebec resolutions. Instead, first Tupper and then 
Tilley carried through their legislatures a resolution providing 
for the appomtment of delegates to arrange with the Imperia] 
government “a scheme of union” which would “effectually 
secure just provision for the rights and interests” of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. This meant merely that they 
hoped to win some concessions, especially larger subsidies, 
beyond those agreed to in 1864. The anxiety manifested by 
Tupper and Tilley to secure alteration of the resolutions 
before they were enacted into law is clear evidence of their 
belief that thereafter change would be next to impossible. 

By the deliberations at London the financial demands of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were met in two ways. First, 
for them the calculation of the grant of 80 cents per capita 
was to be, not upon population in 1861, but upon actual popu- 
lation, as established by each decennial census, until it 
amounted to 400,000 persons. Since the populations of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick in 1861 were respectively 330,900 
and 252,000, this provision gave them an extra subsidy for the 
future above that provided by the Quebec resolutions and 
above that given to Ontario and Quebec. In the second place, 
new subsidies—the so-called grants for the support of govern- 
ment — were agreed upon. These amounted to $80,000 for 
Ontario, $70,000 for Quebec, $60,000 for Nova Scotia, and 
$50,000 for New Brunswick. Clearly, upon a per capita 
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basis, the two smaller provinces were favoured. Thus at the 
London conference the annual subsidy payments of the Domin- 
ion to the provinces were increased immediately by $260,000 
and prospectively by a further sum which, at its maximum, 
would be $173,700. By these changes undoubtedly some 
friends had been won in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and 
although George Brown, who was not at London, attacked 
them bitterly through the Globe, the breach made in the Que- 
bee terms did not seem to be serious. Moreover, at London, 
as at Quebec, the grants were declared to be “in full settle- 
ment of all future demands” and the same words were 
embodied in the British North America Act itself. 

Beyond all dispute the policy of the fathers of Confedera- 
tion was to fix the subsidies at a minimum and to make them 
final and unalterable. It is, of course, one thing to show that 
this was their policy and quite another to assert that this policy 
was correct. Judged by a pragmatic test, then certainly the 
fathers were wrong, because the financial terms of the British 
North America Act have been altered almost beyond recog- 
nition. 

As everybody knows, the first alteration was made in 
1869 as a result of Joseph Howe’s anti-Confederation cam- 
paign. Nova Scotia was given an increase of $1,186,800 in its 
debt allowance and an additional subsidy of $82,700 a year for 
ten years. To Sir John A. Macdonald this step was justified 
as a way to calm the storm raised by “that pestilent fellow 
Howe’. But the remedy was dangerous, for it set an unfor- 
tunate precedent and made a breach in the constitution not yet 
repaired. Provincial governments saw that pressure upon 
Ottawa, skilfully applied and not stopping short of the threat 
of secession, would secure “better terms”. They have been 
acting upon that knowledge ever since. 

If any further elements of confusion were needed in 
order to bedevil the situation, they were supplied within the 
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next few years by the financial terms given Manitoba, British 
Columbia and Prince Edward Island when they entered Con- 
federation. For example, the per capita grant of 80 cents 
and the debt allowance given British Columbia in 1871 were 
based upon an estimated population which, even including 
30,000 Indians and Chinese, was nearly twice actual popula- 
tion as disclosed by the census of that year. British Columbia 
was also given a special subsidy of $100,000 a year, ostensibly 
because it was to hand over a strip of land—the “railway belt” 
—to the Dominion; Manitoba, admitted a year earlier, had 
been given no such subsidy, although all its land was retained 
by the Dominion; and Prince Edward Island, admitted in 
1873, was given a special subsidy of $45,000 a year because 
it had no land at all. Prince Edward Island was also given 
a debt allowance at a rate per capita twice that of the four 
original provinces. From this medley doubtless no consistent 
principle could have been evolved. Certainly the better terms 
given since have been governed by no other rule than hap- 
hazard. 

The grants of better terms have been numerous and yet 
in many cases amazingly petty. ‘There have been three gen- 
eral revisions affecting all the provinces. By the first, coming 
in 1873, the debt allowances were scaled up approximately 
17% over what they had been at union. By the second, in 
1884, the debt allowances were again scaled up by about 814%, 
with some variation from province to province. By the third, 
in 1907, the grants in support of government were roughly 
trebled, and the limit of population, upon which 80 cents per 
capita was to be paid, was raised to 2,500,000, while upon 
population in excess, payment was to be at the rate of 60 cents. 
Besides these general revisions, better terms of one sort or 
other have been conceded to individual provinces on no fewer 
than twenty-six occasions, and in every year since 1867 pro- 
vincial governments have been ferreting out claims and stirring 
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up local sentiment as steps toward a raid upon the federal 
treasury. 

One result of the frequent concessions has been that sub- 
sidies are now distributed on a very different basis from that 
which appealed to the fathers of Confederation. The basis 
which they favoured was population, and although at London 
there was some departure from it, nevertheless, in 1867 the 
per capita payments from the federal treasury to the four 
original provinces were not far apart. The situation at pre- 
sent is very different, as the following table shows: 


PER CAPITA PAYMENTS FROM THE DOMINION 


Omitting interest Including interest 

on debt allowances on debt allowances 

18641 1867 1928-9: 1867 1928-9 
INNOVA COLLIS . Ss ese eee > 16 $ .89 $2.70 $ .74 $2.79 
New Brunswick .. .... 1.01 1.152 2.96 97 3.10: 
CREAT Owe cote ds Poco hak .76 .78 79 60 83 
Oiebele eee ee .78 83 81 .61 86 
Manitoba e258 gnais- aaek 3K ». 2.16 2; PACE! 
Saskatchewan ........ ot we 3.13 4 3.59 
A iertaenk 2 eer See a4, Rs 3.06 ah 3.68 
British Columbia . ,... a mp 1.20 a: pies 
Prince Edward Island ah 51.32: Ae 5.78 


1Payments planned by the Quebec conference. 


2The figures for New Brunswick are high because of the special grant of 
$63,000 given it for ten years. 


Why has this disparity arisen? What are the reasons 
which have served as a warrant for better terms? If we look 
behind the screen of excuses thrown up by provincial govern- 
ments, it will be found that the inspiration of most 
agitations for better terms has been fiscal need. A provincial 
government, either because of the relative poverty of the re- 
sources from which it can draw revenue, or because it has been 
extravagant, finds its budget unbalanced. It appeals to 
Ottawa for assistance and on numerous occasions the appeal 
has been favourably received. Only a few examples need be 
cited. When Sir Leonard Tilley, in 1884, presented a bill 
scaling up the provincial debt allowances, he defended it as a 
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means by which the financial embarrassments of many 
provinces would be relieved. Sir Thomas White, in 1912, when 
giving an extra subsidy to Prince Edward Island, used a 
similar justification. (The Duncan Commission, reporting 
upon Maritime claims in 1926, stated explicitly that larger 
federal subsidies should be given because the revenues of Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, small 
provinces with a stationary population, were not a “sufficient 
minimum” to balance their budgets. The general adoption of 
the basis of fiscal need, so interpreted, would have far-reaching 
significance. Subsidies would become, in effect, poor relief, and 
the poorer a provincial government was, the larger would be 
the grants it should draw from the Dominion. 

But although fiscal need has usually been the real, it has 
not always been the ostensible reason behind an agitation for 
better terms. Indeed, provincial governments have often pre- 
sented a case in which every sort of grievance has been given 
a place and the whole past history of a province has been 
falsified in the hope of satisfying the urgent necessities of the 
present. The purpose behind recital of these matters, which 
on their face have no apparent connection with better terms, 
has been to give the impression that in many ways the par- 
ticular province has been badly used; and besides there has 
been in the background the suggestion that the grievances had 
their price. If larger subsidies were forthcoming, the griev- 
ances would be endurable. As a result the federal government 
has frequently given better terms in order to buy off agitation, 
taking care in most instances to deal with provincial govern- 
ments which conformed with it in political faith. The insta- 
bility of any such arrangement is obvious. The grievances are 
not removed by the larger subsidy and the way is open for 
political opponents to charge both that a bribe has been taken 
and that the bribe is too small. It has always been easy to win 
public opinion in a province over to either belief and the 
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outcome has been that the government has been forced to 
begin agitation anew, or that it has been turned out of office 
and a new administration, committed to a more clamorous 
campaign for provincial rights, has come in. ‘The “rights” 
have, in time, been again commuted into better terms. 

A prominent feature of many agitations has been the 
assertion that, in some way or other, the province in question 
has been the Cinderella of Confederation—that it has, because 
of federal policy, been put in a position of “inequality” with 
its sister provinces. For example, when Manitoba in 1905 
discovered that both Saskatchewan and Alberta had been given 
a larger area than it possessed, as well as a larger subsidy in 
lieu of land, there was an uproar. Why, asked Premier R. P. 
Roblin, should Manitoba, the pioneer province of the West, 
be at an “inequality” with parvenu Saskatchewan and Alberta? 
The agitation went merrily on until 1912, when the govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Borden enlarged the boundaries of Mani- 
toba, increased its subsidy in lieu of land, gave “arrearages” as 
compensation for its previous position of inferiority and, in 
general, placed it upon an “equality” with Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. For a time there was silence, but soon the prairie 
provinces, with Manitoba in the lead, discovered another 
“mequality”. In contrast to the other provinces, their public 
domain was held by the Dominion. To be sure, a generous 
subsidy in lieu of it was being received and federal land policy 
had been wholly in accord with the wishes of the West. But 
considerations of this sort were brushed aside and the prairie 
provinces demanded that their public domain be returned to 
them and also that, after the return, the subsidy in lieu of land 
be continued without diminution. To most people the demand 
seemed outrageous and, using diplomatic language, successive 
Prime Ministers—Sir Robert Borden, Mr. Arthur Meighen, 
Mr. Mackenzie King—so expressed themselves. Yet in 1930 
the federal government conceded everything which the prairie 
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provinces had asked. The domain was handed over, the land 
subsidies were continued, Manitoba got a new award of arrear- 
ages and Saskatchewan and Alberta were assured that later 
they also would receive an award. 

One other instance of successful use of the “inequality” 
plea should be noticed. During the recent Maritime Rights 
agitation, the Maritimes contended that, viewing Dominion 
policy as a whole — with respect to subsidies, tariffs, trans- 
portation, immigration — they had been unfairly treated and 
that, as a consequence, they ought to be given better terms. 
Again results were secured: in 1927 the federal government 
almost doubled the subsidies which it was to pay them. Here 
is an argument which will never become obsolete, because some 
provinces will always be more prosperous than others and the 
prosperity or lack of it can be attributed, rightly or wrongly, 
to federal policy. 

I come now to the prime reason for the sorry state of 
affairs into which this phase of federal-provincial relations has 
fallen. It is that most agitations for better terms have been 
predominantly political by-play and most grants of better 
terms have been of the nature of political rewards. It is not 
mere coincidence that, of the twenty-six concessions made 
since 1867 to individual provinces, only five have gone to 
governments definitely of an opposite political faith. More- 
over, all the important concessions have been made immedi- 
ately before or immediately after a federal election. ‘Thus the 
first general revision of financial terms was made in 1878 at 
the first session of a new parliament; the second was made in 
1884 at the second session of parliament, and the reason for 
the slight delay was that Sir John A. Macdonald took the 
step unwillingly and only after his hand was forced by his 
supporters from Quebec; the third was made in 1907 at the 
last session of parliament. It was, furthermore, not because 
of the unique nature of their claims that Conservative govern- 
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ments in Manitoba and Prince Edward Island received larger 
subsidies in 1911-12 from the new Borden administration. And 
one need not be a chronic cynic to see a connection between the 
appointment of the Duncan Commission upon Maritime claims 
in 1926 and the fact that, by reason of disaffection in the 
Maritimes, the very existence of the King administration was 
precarious; or between the passage of natural resources legis- 
lation, in 1930, eminently favourable to the prairie provinces, 
and the proximity of a general election. Evidence could be 
multiplied, all going to show that in the majority of cases the 
grant of better terms has been to pay political debts or to 
win political support. In such case one does not expect to 
find principles uppermost. 

What is the danger in the situation? It might, of course, 
be averred that any situation as bemuddled as this is bound, 
sooner or later, to cause trouble; but the danger is more 
immediate for two reasons. In the first place, the events of 
the past few years have aggravated the subsidy question; in 
the second plaee, for some time to come most provincial 
governments are going to be in desperate financial straits and 
they will look to Ottawa for salvation. The significance of the 
. second reason is obvious; that of the first ought to be shown. 

In 1926 the Duncan Commission on Maritime claims 
recommended that the federal government make important 
concessions, notably a large increase in subsidy, to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. To many West- 
erners these recommendations appeared outrageously exces- 
sive, and although the King administration implemented most 
of them, it did so in the face of much hostile feeling among 
its Western supporters. There is, moreover, clear evidence 
that the Westerners understood, tacitly at least, that if they 
did not block the grant of better terms to the Maritimes, the 
claims of the West would next receive favourable considera- 
tion. So it proved. In 1928 the so-called Turgeon Commis- 
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sion was appointed to consider the natural resources question 
and its recommendations, in turn, granted practically all that 
the prairie provinces had ever asked. In the same year the 
Martin Commission, appointed to report on a claim of British 
Columbia with respect to railway lands, presented its recom- 
mendations and again a complete concession was made to the 
demands of the province. Both sets of recommendations were 
acted upon favourably by parliament in 1930. 

These results serve to illustrate what is an old story—that 
subsidy concessions to any province or group of provinces lead 
inevitably to concessions to other provinces. So it has always 
been in the past and so it will be so long as the present method 
is followed. It must not be thought, once concessions are 
made to particular provinces, that thereby their particular 
claims are quieted. Just the opposite is true. The demand 
for better terms is insatiable; it grows with its growth; and 
the blundering way in which claims are handled continually 
creates just opportunities. For example, the Duncan report 
advised payment of larger subsidies to Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; but these sums were 
only to be “interim” payments and it went on to recommend 
that the federal government give “immediate consideration” 
to a more complete revision of its financial relations with the 
Maritimes. Obviously the deliberations of the Commission, 
instead of providing a solution, had left the Dominion with a 
new subsidy question on its doorstep. Similarly, the natural 
resources terms did not satisfy the provincial government of 
Saskatchewan. It raised a constitutional question—which is 
also financial—concerning the right of the Dominion to hold 
domain, and although it was rebuffed by the courts, this in 
no sense means that the claim is politically extinct. 

The plain truth is that each and every province has a 
number of dormant claims for better terms which are at least 
as good as those favourably received in the past. Whenever 
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a political party in a province lacks an issue, it can patch 
together these fragments, wave the crazy quilt before the eyes 
of the electors and stir up local feeling by a demand for pro- 
vincial rights. Judged by experience no plan is more likely 
to receive acclaim and none is more certain of ultimate success. 

Surely it is time to put a check on this procedure. In 
nothing have the fathers of Confederation been more justified 
by events than in their belief that, at best, unconditional sub- 
sidies were a dubious financial device. It is, of course, futile 
to ask for absolute curtailment of subsidies in Canada just 
now, but further expansion on the present basis ought to be 
checked. Complete revision must come. As to how it should 
proceed I shall venture only the negative suggestion, that 
whatever has been done since 1867 be considered an unfit guide 
for future policy. 


CRISS-CROSS CANADA 


By Watrer B. HERBERT 


eee 


ANY writers have referred to Canada as a land of para- 
dox. One need not seek far to find adequate support 
for such a view. Probably the profoundest paradox of all lies 
in the fact that the many opposing and disuniting forces which 
shape the destiny of Canada are the very unifying and con- 
solidating factors which bring strength of character to the 
nation. ‘The Canadian house is divided against itself in so 
many ways, and in such interacting ways, that there is a con- 
stant tendency to compromise to effect coalitions, to join with 
somebody else. We do those things which prevent the breaking 
away of any large group or locality, and thereby we are un- 
consciously achieving wholeness. 

The map of Canada marked to indicate the alignments of 
racial, political, religious, social and economic interests is a 
patternless criss-cross, a haphazard patchwork quilt. The 
groups and forces are so intermingled, so inter-opposed and 
inter-united, that no single section of the country stands out 
definitely with an exclusive important axe to grind. Religious 
affinities which normally unite two remote sections of the land 
are shattered on election day by opposing viewpoints on the 
tariff question, and new temporary alliances appear. Mutual 
interests arising from racial considerations are cut through the 
centre by differing opinions on political problems. Two locali- 
ties which argue as one for a distinctive national flag reach the 
parting of the ways when the subject of railway development 
is tossed into the arena of public discussion. A hundred 
different forces and interests pull this way and that; and no 
one force is sufficiently strong to bring about a breaking away 
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of any numerically significant section of the people. Here lies 
one explanation of Canada’s national strength and vigour. 

The most obvious cleavage in Canadian national life is 
that between agriculture on the one hand and the manufactur- 
ing industries on the other. To some extent, but by no means 
entirely, this cleavage represents a difference between the East 
and the West; and the mere fact that it has become known as 
an East-West problem illustrates the intricacy of the situation. 
It is absurd to regard eastern Canada as in opposition to 
western Canada on the ground that the former is a manufac- 
turing community while the latter is agricultural. In 
1929 the “manufacturing” provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
enjoyed an agricultural wealth of $3,734,000,000 and an 
agricultural income of $822,000,000. In the same year the 
“agricultural” provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta boasted 2,500 factories with a capital investment of 
$338,000,000. Rural Ontario and rural Quebec, representing 
about forty-five per cent. of the population of those two prov- 
inces, struggle with problems which are, in principle, similar 
to those of the prairie wheat-farmers. 

The overalled citizen of Niagara Peninsula, fretting over 
his forty acres of melons and tomatoes, and the overalled citizen 
north of Regina, worrying about his six hundred acres of 
wheat, talk each other’s language. The market price of farm 
commodities, the difficulty of obtaining agricultural credits, 
the profits of middlemen, the declining real value of an acre 
of land; these are topics which bring the two men close to- 
gether and give them a community of interest. They stand 
up side-by-side to advocate agricultural reforms. They are 
united against “those city fellows” who “make a comfortable 
living” by distributing the farm produce which they rarely see. 

But, bring out the tariff problem and that little matter 
of the Hudson Bay Railway, and the overalled citizens no 
longer smoke the pipe of peace. “Down with the tariff!” says 
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the western farmer. “Let us have cheap imported farm ma- 
chinery and clothing and cars and fruit.” But the man from 
Niagara says: “Not on your life! Build up the tariff wall. 
Keep out those Yankee goods. Keep our Canadian factories 
running so that the workers will provide a steady market for 
my tomatoes.” 'The wheat man reads a prairie newspaper and 
approves of its editorials condemning high tariffs and calling 
the methods of eastern manufacturers the ruin of the land. 
The tomato man lines up with the city fellows, and admires 
a ‘Toronto paper’s glorification of high tariff measures. On 
election day the two farmers go to the polls and vote against 
each other. 

Again, they fail to see eye-to-eye in the matter of the 
Hudson Bay Railway. Farmer Niagara says it is a shame to 
waste public funds on a wildcat scheme to provide a railway 
into the barren lands, when the money should be spent on 
the early development of a St. Lawrence waterway project 
which would usher in an era of prosperity for the hard-hit 
countryside of Ontario. Farmer Regina wants to see that 
railway to the northern outlet in operation. He wants it 
soon and without any more fooling around. He visualizes in 
the Hudson Bay Railway an important stimulus to the wheat 
industry; lowered marketing costs for his own product and 
reduced prices for the goods he will import from the British 
Isles and Europe through the new gateway. ‘These two farm- 
ers are representative Canadians, at loggerheads on Monday 
or Tuesday, but standing together to fight for a common cause. 

Alignments of communities and electorates on the basis 
of racial origin are important threads in the Canadian cloth. 
In the division between Canadians of French background and 
Canadians of English background, with two languages, two 
philosophies, widely different cultures and contrasting tem- 
peraments, the Dominion of Canada presents a picture rarely 
paralleled. Yet, even this division, important and funda- 
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mental though it may be, is not so hard and fast as to prevent 
cross-cutting by other considerations. Religion is one magnet 
which brings the twin peoples together. French Canadians are 
predominately Roman Catholic and devoutly attached to their 
faith. But there are more than a million Roman Catholics in 
Canada who are not French. A large proportion of these are of 
British stock. Regardless of racial or other distinction, the 
non-French Catholics are closely allied to their French Cana- 
dian fellow-citizens through their Mother Church. 

Again, the French Canadian of Quebec, or northern 
Alberta, or St. Boniface, is almost chronically a Liberal in 
politics. It seems to be in his blood to favour candidates who 
offer themselves for federal public service under the banner 
of the Liberal Party. Was it not their own beloved Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the grand chieftain of Liberalism, who was 
the greatest of all Canada’s statesmen? Eh, bien; wherever 
French Canadians are assembled there is a nest of Liberalism. 
This almost instinctive political sentiment effectively unites 
them with their non-French fellow-Liberals from Halifax to 
Vancouver whenever a fanfare of political trumpets is heard. 
It wipes out, for the moment, the line of demarcation between 
French Canadian and English Canadian. 

When the subject of foreign-born peoples is considered, 
differences of opinion between the main two racial divisions 
of Canada fade away again. English Canadian and French 
Canadian are comrades. They are the native sons of Canada. 
Let no one forget that. People from every other country are 
outlanders and have a common problem of adjustment to new 
conditions. Racial prejudice and jealousy, religious dissen- 
sions, political and social disagreement frequently roughen the 
road to complete harmony among those who come to Canada 
to build new homes. At the same time, you will find in many 
a prairie village Polish and German, or French and Austrian, 
neighbours who still feel the rancour of those bitter war days, 
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but sink their antagonisms to support their church or to advo- 
cate the abolition of a capitalistic banking system. The 
foreign-born people of Canada find grounds for both narrow 
parochialism and broad nationalism; reasons both for associ- 
ating themselves with and for dissociating themselves from the 
variety of trends and tendencies which are apparent in the 
growth of Canada’s national life. There is not a single point 
upon which all new Canadians are united as a group. At the 
same time, they are more or less forced into a distinct class- 
consciousness. But with them, as with the native sons, the 
scene so shifts from day to day that there is no opportunity 
for vigorous extensive union, nor for lasting disunion. To- 
day’s antipathies are overshadowed by to-morrow’s sympathies. 

There is a common belief that the capitalistic interests are 
a unified, closely knit group, standing always on the alert to 
present a solid front against the forces of social and economic 
change. This is another myth. Competition is the life of trade 
among these people. They war with one another constantly. 
Chain-store organizations strive to wrest the fruits of business 
from the independents and from the great departmental stores. 
Power interests fight each other like jungle animals for con- 
cessions, even though they are willing to join forces to combat 
the advance of public ownership. Railways, motor truck 
services and aviation companies compete along every mile of 
Canada’s breadth. Among the large manufacturers there are 
both Liberals and Conservatives. The coal magnates quarrel 
with the vendors of electrical heat and energy. Banks crowd 
each other for new business and insurance companies step upon 
each other’s toes. Stock brokers go after each other at every 
turn. Grain dealers have their own battle-royal. The ill- 
defined group which represents capitalism is no model of unity 
and fraternity. In fact, there is probably no other extensive 
group in the whole nation which suffers equally from internal 
warfare. Certainly organized Labour is more homogeneous 
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and single-minded, although many Labour leaders might be 
inclined to dispute the statement. And the farmers, despite 
their undeserved reputation for continual disagreement within 
their ranks, present a more united front to-day than the 
so-called capitalistic interests in Canada have ever been able 
to show. 

In addition to the opportunities for union and disunion 
which arise from racial, political, religious and economic pre- 
ferences, Canadians can usually find ground for further dis- 
agreement or realignment in matters of a purely geographical 
character. Provincial ambitions frequently clash. Two cities 
in the same province can often find something worth quarrel- 
ling about. While Ontario clashes with Quebec and joins with 
British Columbia over the tariff, she may join with Quebec and 
turn a cold shoulder to British Columbia over provincial rights 
under the British North America Act. Calgary goes into a 
tantrum when Edmonton publishes figures which suggest that 
Calgary is the second city of Alberta; but the two cities were 
as Siamese twins in the fight for Alberta’s natural resources. 
Saskatchewan does not think as Quebec does over the minority 
language question. The Maritime Provinces do not always 
see things as the Prairies do. 

Everywhere in Canada, every day, about a multitude of 
topics, there is room for opinions to differ and for viewpoints 
to clash. Ambitions crowd each other. ‘The scene changes 
constantly in tune with the one eternal law, and every change 
reveals a new alliance in our kaleidoscope of human emotions 
and activities. 

And what is the consequence of this state of affairs which 
seems at first sight to cut the nation into shreds?) The answer 
brings home the paradox. Strangely enough, the results are 
salutary. Our many disagreements and differences of opinion, 
with the consequent realignment of forces and shifting of 
interests, secure stability to the nation. The multitude of 
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inter-acting tendencies renders impossible any serious large- 
scale cleavage among our people. The diversity of opinions 
and interests constitutes a force of counterpoise among the 
particles and gives equilibrium to the whole dynamic mass of 
national life. 

The Great War proved that in times of crisis Canada can 
and will act as “one dominion from sea to sea”. Local squab- 
bles and provincial interests were not forgotten, but were 
pushed into the background by unanimous consent. The full 
force of a united people was devoted to a common end. So 
far the War is the only opportunity in Canada’s comparatively 
short national history which has permitted a demonstration of 
the existence of an undivided people. But it was sufficient. 
We know, as a result of that experience, that beneath our criss- 
cross surface there is a nation and a people in all the lasting 
and substantial implications of those terms. 

As time passes, we can observe that the Canadian people 
are unconsciously developing a national concert of thought in 
many of the intangible, humanitarian values of life. A dis- 
tinctive and vigorous conception of liberty is evolving among 
us, evidenced and encouraged by daily developments which 
appear independently in the four corners of the Dominion. 
We have not yet achieved unanimity in the matter of social 
or political ideals, but we are working out our own problem 
with reasonable harmony and co-operation, and gradually 
moving toward a national understanding of what we want. 
In matters of child welfare, public health and care of the indi- 
gent we are rapidly acquiring a Canadian outlook. The 
feeling against war and in favour of international disarmament 
is becoming unanimous in Canada. There is a growing spirit 
of Canadianism. No one can define it. No one can state in 
concise terms just what it is. But it is indubitably there; a 
national spirit which betokens community of ideals and an 
underlying unity of primary aims. 
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A few years ago rumours of secession trickled out of the 
Maritime Provinces. More recently the Press reported meet- 
ings of indignant prairie farmers advocating that the West 
should break away from the Dominion. What has become of 
those local agitations? Possibly they will crop up again. But 
at present they are lost in the profusion and multiplicity of the 
other interests which have absorbed the attention of Canadians. 
Movements and isms have come and gone. Others have yet 
to try their luck. No movement can go very far in the Domin- 
ion of Canada without running against some of the vigorous 
cross-currents of philosophy and outlook which characterize 
our national picture. 

Despite the apparent lack of unity, Canada can claim a 
healthy core of national character. The many cross-currents 
of her common life enable each section of the country to learn 
and appreciate the viewpoint and aspirations of the other 
sections. We are gradually establishing a background of 
mutual understanding which will prove its value when Canada’s 
population is, not ten millions, but fifty millions. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE NEw YEAR IN CANADA. 


The year 1932 has passed into history in Canada without 
great honour, and its departure has not caused grievous la- 
mentation. Few of the predictions of the blind, unreasoning 
optimists of January, 1932, have been realized. ‘To-day there 
is evidence of a saner, if more sober, attitude of mind and a 
willingness to face reality born of the refining processes of 
adversity. There then existed a fitful impatience with the leaders 
of the state, of industry and finance created by reason of their 
seeming inability immediately to set the coach on the highway 
to prosperity. To-day there is doubtless a much clearer real- 
ization of the complexity of the problem of depression, of the 
necessity of the nations acting in concert in a spirit of friend- 
liness and with a genuine desire on the part of each to help 
the other. This change in point of view has carried with it a 
larger appreciation of the difficulties of government, and, 
possibly, a greater measure of toleration and even of 
sympathy. 

During recent months the centre of the political stage 
has been occupied by the party of the extreme left, Mr. 
W oodsworth’s Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. The 
Federation represents an effort to consolidate the forces of 
several left groups, Labour, Socialists and various branches of 
the agrarian movement in Central and Western Canada. Space 
does not permit a discussion of the programme of the new 
party. Nor will such a discussion on the part of the public 
determine the number either of its adherents or of its oppo- 
nents. As a vigorous protest against the existing economic 
system it will unquestionably receive popular support in those 
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parts of the Dominion where the pinch of depression is felt 
most keenly. In Central Canada the character of its leader- 
ship, the measure of confidence which it will inspire, will deter- 
mine the extent of its following. There is, it must be confessed, 
an innate suspicion that the marriage of the farmer and the 
socialist is not divinely ordained and that the return of pros- 
perous conditions will rend the bonds asunder. The intense 
and deep-rooted individualism of the farmer will not easily be 
eradicated. 

It is probable, nevertheless, that, should economic condi- 
tions in the West fail to improve, the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation will have much to say regarding the com- 
plexion of western provincial governments and of the western 
delegation at Ottawa. The Federation will probably have 
an opportunity to test the strength this year in Saskatchewan, 
where it possesses vigorous leadership and where the tenure 
of the government is none too secure. It is conceivable that 
the force of its thrust will have spent itself before the next 
federal general election. In the meantime, Mr. Bennett is 
thoroughly content to allow Mr. King to enjoy the major 
share of anxiety regarding the political implications of the 
movement. 

Of much greater significance than domestic political issues 
are the problems created by the forthcoming World Economic 
Conference. ‘The four kindred problems of war-debts, dis- 
armament, tariffs and currency absorb attention and will con- 
tinue to do so regardless of all endeavours of the United 
States to exclude one or more of them from discussion at the 
Conference. It is indeed unfortunate that a most incongruous 
relic of stage-coach days is still preserved in the constitution 
of the United States, with the result that it is impossible for 
the party placed in power by the American electorate to assume 
the responsibility of government for a period of four months 
after the election. At no time in the past century has the delay 
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involved in the operation of this provision of the constitution 
been fraught with equal dangers. 

In many respects the problem of war-debts is in a more 
critical state to-day than it was prior to the Lausanne agree- 
ments of last year. In so far as Lausanne dealt with the 
problem of Germany and her European creditors it repre- 
sented a significant step forward but, as this writer endeav- 
oured to indicate in these columns, its handling of the 
American aspects of the situation was most inept and was 
likely to postpone the revision or cancellation of war-debts by 
the United States. In diplomacy the French are too clever, 
and in this case they seem to have over-bid their hand. The 
French Government realized that in the adjustment of war- 
debts with the United States it had already reeceived much 
more generous reductions than had Great Britain, and that its 
moral claims to further concessions, based on its ability to 
pay, were not impressive. It sought naturally the benefits of 
association with Great Britain, whose moral credit in the 
United States was distinctly higher, and induced Great 
Britain to participate in a “gentleman’s agreement’ restrain- 
ing any one of the debtor Powers from making a separate 
bargain with the United States. This attempt of France to 
construct a “united debt front” in Europe against the United 
States had no other purpose than the admission of France 
into the reconsideration of debts under the skirts of Great 
Britain and, consequently, necessarily involved a limitation 
in the freedom of the United States in dealing with the 
problem of debts. It is not surprising that the weaving of 
this “spider web of diplomacy” was resented in official circles 
in Washington. 

Nor, again, was Washington wholly displeased when 
France refused to pay the instalment of debt due on December 
15 last. Mr. Hoover saw in this default the shattering of 
the “cabal diplomacy” of France, as likewise did M. Herriot, 
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whose final, impassioned plea to the French Chamber was 
based on the folly of sacrificing the Anglo-French entente on 
the question of debts for a paltry few million dollars. It would 
seem, in fact, that the parties opposing M. Herriot performed 
a service of the greatest value to Britain by pushing her out 
of a position in which she should never have permitted herself 
to be placed. Certain it is that the cabal is now broken, and 
that when the problem of debts is considered the United States 
will deal with her creditors individually and not collectively. 

In the meantime, opinion in France seems to be crystal- 
lizing definitely in opposition to any further payment whatso- 
ever on account of war-debts and there appears a somewhat 
cynical sympathy for Britain in a misfortune attributable 
primarily to delusions regarding national honour. ‘The at- 
tempt to hold the Hoover moratorium of 1931 responsible for 
France’s alleged inability to pay and to find justification for 
refusing to pay in the Hoover-Laval conversations of last year 
will not assist the most difficult processes of educating the 
opinion of the United States in the advantages of the reduc- 
tion of Kuropean debts. 

The problem of stabilizing currency is attracting atten- 
tion in Canada in rapidly increasing measure. The policies of 
the present government have been directed consistently to the 
maintenance of the purchasing power of the Canadian people, 
and, to that end, various expedients have been adopted to 
restrict the purchases of Canadians abroad. ‘The creation of 
a ‘favourable’ trade balance of $50,000,000 for the year 
ended November 30 last, has been the cause of much gratifica- 
tion in circles friendly to the government. This attitude pro- 
vides a striking illustration of the futility of endeavouring to 
solve the problem of world depression by each nation concen- 
trating attention on the protection of its own interests. And, 
in fairness, be it said, we in Canada have been no more guilty 
than other states. If our position with respect to purchases 
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abroad were generalized there would be an end to all inter- 
national trade and the depression would become still more 
acute. 

To a greater extent than heretofore is there speculation 
regarding the ability of the United States to maintain its 
position of frigid isolation on the gold standard. If the United 
States must come down and mingle with the common throng 
which no longer bows the knee to the calf of gold, must not 
Canada do likewise openly and avowedly and not in secret 
as at present? If ultimately, why not now? There is evidence 
to indicate that the movement looking to some form of con- 
trolled inflation is steadily growing. 

This but adds interest to the discussions associated with 
the preparations for the Economic Conference. It is recog- 
nized generally that the stabilizing of currency must form the 
core of deliberations at London. Mr. J. M. Keynes has given 
his blessing to a most interesting and courageous scheme for 
the creation of the equivalent of a new supply of gold. “We 
have long printed gold nationally. Why should we not print 
it internationally?” Mr. Keynes’ scheme involves the issue by 
the Bank of International Settlements of a large quantity of 
newly printed gold certificates and the validating of these 
certificates as payment of contractual obligations by the legis- 
latures of the states participating in the scheme. Each nation 
would pay interest on the amount it received. Most significant 
is the proposal for the retirement of the issue. The certificates 
would be withdrawn gradually “in the event of an index- 
number of the chief articles of international trade recovering 
to an agreed level’. 

Whatever be the merits or defects of Mr. Keynes’ pro- 
posal, it is apparent that preparations for the Conference 
cannot be commenced too soon in this country. Canada was 
served most effectively by its technical experts at the Imperial 
Economic Conference last year, yet the experts found them- 
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selves cramped for time as the meeting approached. We 
should profit by that experience. Much of the burden of 
preparation for discussions of the currency issue will fall on 
the Department of Finance. The Prime Minister has dis- 
played commendable discrimination and courage in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. W. C. Clark as Deputy Minister of that 
Department. With the active support of the government it 
should be possible to build up a staff of men of scientific 
training in the field of currency and finance and thus provide 
an assurance that Canadian policy will be enlightened and 
rational. 

As at Ottawa, so at London, the success of the Conference 
must be measured by the spirit manifested by the members. 
Until the rough edges of an aggressive, militant nationalism 
are filed down, London will have little prospect of success. We 
have been taught to think Imperially; it may not be too soon 
to begin to learn the second lesson of thinking internationally. 


D. McARTHUR. 
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THEOLOGY 


The Elements of the Spiritual Life, a study in Ascetical 
Theology. By F. P. Harton. London: S.P.C.K. 
10/6. 


Christus Victor. By Gustaf Aulén. London: S.P.C.K. 5/-. 


Prayer, a Study in the History and Psychology of Religion. 
By Friedrich Heiler. Oxford University Press. 16/-. 


“My aim in writing this book,” says Fr. Harton in his 
preface, “has been to give to my brethren of the Anglican 
Communion what we do not at present possess, a compre- 
hensive study of the Christian spiritual life.” The book is 
divided into five parts; it deals with the Christian Life and 
Grace, with Human Nature and Sin, with the Sacraments, 
with Prayer, and with Perfection, including a far too brief 
chapter on the Guidance of Souls. ‘That which is written 
primarily for Anglo-Catholics may be of service to a wider 
circle, for it is a great advantage to have a comprehensive 
map, even though it be drawn upon an unfamiliar projection. 
The book is learned, readable, sensible and systematic; it is an 
excellent summary of traditional Roman Catholic material — 
garnished with Anglican interpolations and English common 
sense. One great weakness of the book is that it is not nearly 
catholic enough! If the learned author had only cast his net 
wider and read the great Protestant masters of the spiritual 
life such as Samuel Rutherford, Baxter, Bunyan or the 
hymnody of the Wesleys, not only would he have found illus- 
trative material of the greatest interest, but he would inevit- 
ably have been led to question his assumption that “Catholic” 
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dogma and usage are necessary to that experience of Christ 
and growth in grace which are here set forth. 

In a famous passage St. Ignatius Loyola says: ‘Man 
was created to praise, do reverence to and serve God our Lord, 
and thereby to save his soul.” ‘There is accordingly an intense 
preoccupation in this book with the problem of how a man 
may save his soul, the guaranteed grace of the sacraments 
being brought in to counterbalance the semi-Pelagianism of 
one side of Catholicism.. The accent of Protestantism has 
been different; men have been summoned to accept the salva- 
tion of their souls as the free gift of God in answer to faith 
and thus, liberated from their inward preoccupation, to give 
themselves to the service of their fellows. But there is differ- 
ence rather than contradiction here, and Protestants may learn 
much from Fr. Harton’s book not least by being compelled 
to reconsider their own answer to the great issues with which 
he deals. 

Dr. Aulén is a Professor in the Swedish University of 
Lund; his book, Christus Victor, short though it be and strictly 
historical in treatment, is likely to prove of profound influence 
in theological thought. Its sub-title is An Historical Study 
of the Three Main Types of the Idea of Atonement, but it is 
in fact very largely a restatement and explication of that view 
of the Atonement which may properly be called “classical’, 
or “catholic”, because it dominated the Church for a thousand 
years until the time of St. Anselm. This view, which was 
generally and perhaps inevitably set forth in mythological 
terms, represents the work of Christ primarily as a victory 
won over sin and death, the devil and the Law. Because it 
was often proclaimed in fantastic forms by the early Fathers, 
it has been treated with scorn by almost all subsequent theo- 
logians and historians of dogma, but Dr. Aulén shows that 
this view alone corresponds with the dominant thought of the 
Apostle Paul, with the Gospel as proclaimed by Luther and 
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with Christ’s own thought of his work as a Messianic victory 
over Beelzebub and the might of Satan. In other words, the 
Son of God was “manifested”, not that he might pay a debt 
owed to God (the traditional Catholic and Protestant view), 
not that he might afford us an example and stir our hearts (the 
so-called Moral Influence theory), but “that he might destroy 
the works of the devil’. Here, then, is the basis for a dyna- 
mical theology which shall also do justice to that “eschato- 
logical” teaching in the Gospels upon which scholars of late 
have laid such proper stress. ‘The book is to be urgently 
commended to all who are concerned with these high matters. 

At last we have in English a version of Dr. Heiler’s 
famous Das Gebet. It is published, but certainly not printed, 
by the Oxford University Press, and it is very plain that the 
proofs were not subjected to the meticulous and justly famous 
scrutiny of the readers for that Press; shocking typographical 
errors as appear é.g. on pp. 147 and 267 would be inconceiv- 
able had these experts been consulted, nor is it easily to be 
believed that they would have passed such curious words as 
“cultual” and “motivation” or failed to insist upon a more 
satisfactory bibliography at the end. Even now we have not 
the whole of Dr. Heiler’s work but only such an abbreviation 
as is deemed sufficient for us, and that, too, without the refer- 
ences which are not the least interesting part of the original. 
If, however, this little grimace may be allowed to a profound 
admirer of the Oxford University Press, the book is to be 
accepted with abundant gratitude. 

Prayer, as all will grant, is the soul of religion. Dr. 
Heiler brings to his study not merely a vast erudition, but 
an acute and deeply religious judgement; he has, further, the 
great advantage that he knows both Catholic and Protestant 
piety from within. His field, however, is far wider than 
Christianity. He treats first of primitive prayer, from that 
of the Red Indian, who prayed “here is a cigar; give me good 
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fishing” (an illustration omitted from this English version), 
to that of the Watje negro of the Caribbean Islands who 
prays daily, “O God, I know thee not. Thou knowest me. I 
need thee.” Amongst civilized peoples Dr. Heiler finds three 
main types of prayer, the philosophic, the mystical and the 
Biblical or prophetic, and certain secondary or derivative types 
such as the ritual and legalistic. 

The primary sources for this enquiry are naturally the 
spontaneous prayers of primitive peoples, of men of religious 
genius and of striking creative individuals such as Cromwell, 
Cellini, Michael Angelo, Beethoven, Goethe and Rousseau, 
and also the great liturgies which retain in somewhat petrified 
form the religious impulse of their origin. The great distinc- 
tion lies between the mystical and the prophetic, which latter 
as Biblical is alone properly Christian. ‘Thus the discussion 
ranges over the whole field, and affords a profound and search- 
ing philosophy of religion. Nothing here is technical; the 
translation is good, and the book would be read with profit 
and delight by all to whom religion is a vital interest. It is 
difficult to praise it too highly or to commend it too warmly. 


N. M. 


HISTORY 


A History of Europe from 1374 to 1494. By W. T. Waugh. 
(Vol. IV of Methuen’s History of Medieval and 
Modern Europe). London, 1932. Pp. xii, 545. 16/-. 


It is a tragic circumstance that this work and the an- 
nouncement of the author’s sudden death appeared in print 
almost simultaneously. Manchester University, his Alma 
Mater, and McGill, his University by adoption, have lost a 
distinguished son, whilst mediaeval historical scholarship 
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mourns a devoted student; his refreshing, genial spirit will be 
sorely missed by friends on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
volume under review bears ample testimony to his skill as a 
teacher, especially in the subtle art of presenting solid parcels 
of knowledge in attractive, colourful wrappings. Many, if 
not all, of his readers will relish the pungency of his comments 
on personalities and movements. 

In this volume, Professor Waugh traces the decay of the 
most characteristic institutions of the Middle Ages. He in- 
dicates the eclipse of the Papacy, during this epoch, under the 
shadow of the Great Schism and the Conciliar movement; the 
universalism of its authority, the fundamentals of its dogmas 
were being overclouded. Meanwhile the two Empires which 
styled themselves Roman were in the process of decline, that 
in the east, the “Byzantine” Empire, actually disappearing in 
14538, while the western “Holy Roman Empire” was ceasing 
to be either Holy, Roman or an Empire. Feudalism, in spite 
of a temporary recrudescence, received a fatal blow, and 
mediaeval economic and social arrangements such as the gild 
system fell on evil days. A reminder is also given that repre- 
sentative parliamentary institutions and the autonomy of 
towns suffered a set-back in the fifteenth century. 

The Old Order, however, was giving place to the New, the 
Mediaeval Age was dissolving into the Modern Era. Immature 
universalism in the political sphere was being supplanted by a 
system of strong States, based on a growing spirit of national- 
ism—although Germany and Italy failed in this epoch to con- 
summate their nationhood. Waugh’s work affords a detailed 
and valuable study of the political development of the various 
European countries. Thus France, “which had been in the 
depths, had made a characteristic recovery and in 1494 was 
again the leading state of Kurope”’; but, Professor Waugh 
adds, “she was little if any stronger or healthier than she had 
been at the death of Charles V (1380)”. ‘This latter comment 
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is open to criticism. The least satisfactory treatment 
of political developments is the _ slight chapter on 
“the Fall of the Byzantine Empire and the Turkish 
Conquest of the Balkan Peninsula”. Professor Waugh has 
little interest in the affairs of south-eastern Europe, and 
his initial paragraph concludes with the remark, “Why any 
of the peoples involved care to dwell on their doings in 
this period is incomprehensible’. But assuredly Turks are 
entitled to dwell with pride on their “Heroic Age’’, when, 
under a line of able, enlightened Sultans, who compare favour- 
ably with most of their contemporary western European 
rulers portrayed at full-length in other pages of this volume, 
they came to dominate the whole of the Near East. More- 
over, they elaborated administrative and military systems and 
initiated educational schemes in many respects amazingly 
advanced for their times; Waugh does not seem to have known 
the authoritative work of H. A. Gibbons and A. Lybyer in 
elucidating the early Ottoman history. If the latter is to be 
despised and slurred over, the spirit of Mustapha Kemal’s 
Turkey and of modern Serbia, Bulgaria, Hungary, Greece, 
etc., cannot be properly understood. 

Waugh’s deep researches into Church history in former 
works roused keen expectations with respect to the ecclesias- 
tical sections of the volume under survey, expectations which 
are well fulfilled. The chapters on the Great Schism, the 
Councils of Constance, Siena and Basel, on John Hus, and 
on the Papacy and Church in the latter part of the fifteenth 
century are amongst the best in the book. That on Hus is 
particularly enlightening and sympathetic—as might be anti- 
cipated from the author’s denominational affiliations. His 
spirited account of Bohemian nationalism and religious revolt, 
culminating in the heroic wars of Hussite independence, makes 
enthralling reading. So do the chapters on Economic and 
Social Conditions in France and Germany; Professor Waugh 
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might well have curtailed parts of his voluminous political 
narrative to treat more fully of this variety of topic. 

To other aspects of “Cultural” History, Waugh has ren- 
dered a notable service in summarizing recent research on the 
“Renaissance” Movement. The old theory held that the 
Middle Ages were Dark Ages of barbarism, blind error and 
superstition, which lasted down to the fifteenth-century Re- 
naissance, when, with the revelation of ancient literature 
(especially that of Greece) suddenly “men opened their eyes 
and saw’; there was a “discovery of the world and of man”. 
But this conception of the development of culture is being 
radically modified. Modern research shows that the Middle 
Ages were far less dark and static, the Renaissance less radi- 
antly original and less sudden, than was once thought. The 
Middle Ages showed much creative accomplishment in know- 
ledge and beauty. The Italian Renaissance was only the cul- 
mination of several similar if less extensive movements—e.g. 
the I'welfth Century Renaissance, described by Haskins and 
others. Indeed it emerged from the Middle Ages so imper- 
ceptibly that historians cannot agree when it began, and some 
would even do away with the name, and perhaps even the fact, 
of a renaissance in the Quattrocento. In a masterly fashion. 
Professor Waugh indicates these new historical conclusions, 
and sketches the contributions of fifteenth-century Humanism. 
Yet although he acknowledges “the immense interest and value 
of the doings of the fifteenth-century Italians in learning and 
art, especially the latter’, he devotes only a few pages to their 
art. The chapter on “Science, Discovery and Invention’, 
(including the invention of printing) might have been given 
a more lengthy and adequate treatment. Nevertheless, the 
whole volume, incorporating the results of recent scholarship, 
is deserving of the most careful perusal and study by all those 
interested in the great transition from the mediaeval to the 
modern world. 


fete dts 1h, 
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The Founding of Churchill. By James F. Kenney, Toronto: 
J. M. Dent and Sons. 1982. $2.50. 


The Economic Welfare of the Maritime Provinces. By S. A. 
Saunders. Wolfville, Nova Scotia: Acadia Univer- 
sity. (Economic Publications No. 1.) 1932. $1.50. 


Of permanent importance for the history of the north 
country is Dr. Kenney’s attractively printed volume, in which 
he has edited the “Journal of Captain James Knight, 
Governor-in-Chief in Hudson Bay, from the 14th of July to 
the 18th of September, 1717.” The Journal itself is the 
quaint, semi-literate record of an intelligent and resourceful 
man who during that summer established a Company post at 
Churchill, the better to tap the fur trade of the northern 
tribes, and with the intention of making it a base for the dis- 
covery and exploitation of the reputed copper mines in the 
farther north. It was more than half a century before Samuel 
Hearne, starting from Prince of Wales Fort at Churchill, 
searched for and found the source of the Indians’ copper on 
the Coppermine River, too remote for profitable white men’s 
development in pre-aeroplane days. Knight’s dream of 
Churchill’s future rdle was thus not altogether realized, but 
in time it became one of the more important posts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and Prince of Wales Fort the most 
formidable in the whole north country. Its recent develop- 
ment as the terminus of the Hudson Bay Railway gives the 
port significance in Canada’s future economy while it enlarges 
interest in its early history. 

Dr. Kenney deserves thanks for taking his editorial re- 
sponsibilities seriously. Besides providing the Journal with 
the necessary editorial explanations and comments he has 
furnished an historical introduction, longer, indeed, than the 
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Journal itself, in which he traces with careful documentation 
the discovery and founding of Churchill and sketches its later 
history, linking the story to the larger history of the Bay 
Territory. For all students of the early history of Hudson 
Bay his full bibliographical note will be invaluable. The whole 
book is a model of informed and careful scholarship worthy 
of a member of the staff of the Canadian Archives so dis- 
tinguished as the editor. 

A. prize of $1000.00 was awarded the essay of Mr. 
Saunders in a competition conducted by Acadia University. 
The volume should do much to dispel the fog of prejudiced 
partisanship which has so generally concealed the real issues 
in discussion of the Maritime Provinces’ economic position in 
the Dominion. The author is the first to analyse so compre- 
hensively, and withal dispassionately, the economic problems 
of the Maritimes. He takes for granted that the destinies of 
the Maritimes and; the rest of Canada are, for better for 
worse, inextricably intertwined. To attribute the difficulties 
that have been peculiar to that section of the Dominion to its 
inclusion in Confederation is for him as irrelevant as it is 
superficial. Geographical position and natural resources, 
together with the revolutionary world-changes during recent 
generations in industry, transportation, and commercial 
organization he recognizes as the fundamental factors to be 
faced. | 
His book is mainly a careful analysis of the principal 
economic resources and activities, accompanied by frank and 
penetrating criticism of deficiencies in adaptation to changing 
conditions. Readjustment to a rapidly altering world lagged 
for a time, for various reasons, but he thinks that “the painful 
process of readjustment has, perhaps, been carried to that 
point where the future may be looked forward to with more 
hope than for many years past’. His recommendations are 
calculated to further the object of securing more informed 
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and intelligent direction of the economic life of the provinces 
and of the nation in order that the rich and varied resources 
of the Maritimes, material and human, may be most wisely 
developed, in ways consistent with the determining geographic 
and economic conditions of to-day and to-morrow. The book 
deserves its prize. It should promote straight thinking and 
constructive action on problems which, if primarily Maritime, 
are for that reason of concern to every citizen of Canada. 


Date Cid by 


BIOGRAPHY 


Thackeray: A Personality. By Malcolm Elwin. London: 
Jonathan Cape. (Toronto: Thos. Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd.) 19382. Pp. 410. $3.75. 


The excellence of Mr. Elwin’s lately published Life of 
Charles Reade must have predisposed his readers to look for a 
lively and sympathetic book in this new biography of Thacke- 
ray. ‘The definitive account of Thackeray has not appeared as 
yet, and cannot appear until all the materials are made avail- 
able. And there is another reason, growing out of Thackeray’s 
impulsive remark to his daughter Anne: “Let there be nothing 
of this when I am gone!” He had been reading the pious 
Memorials of Thomas Hood, by that writer’s two children, 
and was disgusted by what Mr. Elwin calls their “dutiful 
adulation”. He could hardly have intended that his own 
daughter should entirely forego the writing of a memoir 
(indeed, Lady Ritchie’s several Introductions to her father’s 
works are unsparable), and he must have wished merely to 
express his dislike of the uncandid tone; for he once wrote to 
Kate Perry: “Suppose I do wear myself out, and that pos- 
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terity say so, why shouldn’t she? and what care I to appear 
to future ages (who will be deeply interested in discussing the 
subject) as other than I really am?” 

Mr. Elwin, then, has done what he could and has done it 
well, especially on the informative side. Future biographers 
of Thackeray will find his work as necessary to them as Lewis 
Melville’s (1899 and 1909), and more revealing than the Life 
by Merivale and Marzials (1891), Charles Whibley’s treatment 
(1903), or even Trollope’s book (1879). (As W. H. Pollock 
remarks, “It is curious that Trollope showed in his own Auto- 
biography far more appreciation of Thackeray’s great quali- 
ties than is apparent in the formal Life.) To be sure, Mr. 
Elwin’s book has the advantage of following these and Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s more critical than biographical Considera- 
tion of Thackeray (1931), but it follows them neither tamely 
nor anxiously, for its writer has clues and collateral sources of 
his own, which he has explored with industry and zest. His 
discussion of the tragedy of 'Thackeray’s married life is delicate 
and understanding; his review of his subject’s relations with 
Dickens and other contemporaries helps in part to re-focus the 
Victorian scene; and his analysis of Thackeray’s feeling for 
Jane Brookfield is admirably judicious. His emphasis on 
Thackeray’s social gaieties is balanced by his examination of 
the lapses into melancholy, so that the portrait—impression- 
istic as it is—grows into an acceptable whole. Not only is 
feature reconciled with feature (as in the case of Thackeray’s 
much discussed “cynicism’ and his fundamental religiousness), 
but the reconciliation is made possible by the true kinship of 
these apparent incompatibles. “Why are these things,” wrote 
Thackeray, “not to be described, if they illustrate ... . that 
strange and awful struggle of good and wrong which takes 
place in our hearts and in the world?” As for the ‘cynicism’, 
Mr. Elwin says justly that Thackeray had the “invariable 
habit of tempering his enthusiasm with humorously satirical 
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reflections in self-conscious deprecation of an excessive display 
of genuine feeling, a characteristic which . . . . adverse critics 
condemned as cynicism.” 

Thackeray’s manner and purpose as a novelist may be 
summed up in a few words. His manner, like Fielding’s, 
is companionably personal, and at once socially satirical 
and benevolently fraternal. It does not strive for 
effect, yet is quietly effective, having, as Saintsbury 
says, “a sort of urbane ease, an enforced combination of 
the points of view of the man of letters and the man of the 
world”. His purpose is to mirror our motley civilization, 
remorselessly to expose sham and humbug, affectionately to 
pay homage to the spirit of love, slyly to poke fun at the con- 
ceit and dullness and pettiness of a large and unworthy element 
in ‘society’, whole-heartedly to praise generous motives and 
unselfish deeds. Thackeray ealled himself a showman, and he 
called himself also a week-day preacher. He is both. His 
morality rarely becomes obtrusive; he is too much the artist, 
too much the gentleman, for that, wearing no gown or bands, 
“but only,” to use his own words, “the very same long-eared 
livery in which my congregation is arrayed”. As we think 
of the honour, the purity, the humour, the compassion, the 
brotherliness that are his—and ours—as his stories and essays 
engage us, we salute Thackeray as a man of true feeling and 
(despite Matthew Arnold’s opinion) as a great master of 
style. 

There are in Mr. Elwin’s book a few unimportant con- 
tradictions, some unnecessary repetitions, and some occasional 
‘fine writing’, but its judgements are generally sound, its 
organization skilful, and its tone familiar and friendly. 


G. H. C. 
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The Saga of Fridtjof Nansen. By Jon Sorensen. Translated 
from the Norwegian by J. B. C. Watkins. New York: 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation; W. W. 
Norton and Co. 1982. Pp. 372. $4.50. 


The title of this book is a challenge. Is not a saga an 
anachronism in the twentieth century? Why strain after effect 
by introducing the Norse term and suggesting the viking? 

When one reads Mr. Watkins’s translation of Jon 
Sorensen’s book, however, and follows Fridtjof Nansen 
through the drear wastes of northern ice and post-war misery, 
lesser words seem pale and inadequate. How else could one 
describe the life of a man who in his youth rescued fair ladies 
and hunted polar bears or in his prime slept on drifting ice- 
floes, swam in frosty seas, and pitted his small ship against 
the might of Arctic winter? Even age did not tame his spirit. 
but carried it on into fresh adventure. Norway’s assumption 
of sovereignty had proved his skill as a diplomat; but he 
_ transcended party, and, in its narrower sense, nationality. He 
gave to mankind a sublimated leadership. As in the Fram he 
had gone beyond his fellows in the physical world, so, in his 
later quests, he went beyond them in that murky region of 
poison gases generated by the passions of war. Where diplo- 
mats were cold, the explorer was moved to compassion—and, 
characteristically, acted to move others. It is not too much for 
his close friend Sorensen to say that in his old age Nansen 
turned himself “into a Samaritan on a grand scale’. 

The Saga is not a ‘life’ in the ordinary sense; it is rather 
a series of sketches of the hero engaged in his various activities. 
As such it has its limitations, and sometimes deprives the 
reader of information which he has a right to expect. It is, 
however, very readable and, particularly in dealing with the 
later years, presents much detail of which most readers on 
this side of the Atlantic were only vaguely aware. 
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Several features of the original text, notably the grim 
horrors of the relief work in Russia, have been toned down 
in the American edition. 

The translation by Mr. Watkins, always adequate and 
sometimes distinguished, merits the “good press’ it is re- 
ceiving. 


R. W. C. 


* * * * * * 


A Poet's Tragedy: The Trial of C. J. L. Almqvist. By A. 
Hemming-Sjoberg. London: Allen and Unwin. 1932. 
(Toronto: Thos. Nelson and Sons, Ltd.) Pp. 256. 
$2.75. 


To this generation the name of Carl Jonas Lovis Almqvist 
is unknown. A few who study European lyrics, a few who 
interest themselves in criminology have received a passing 
impression: one of a poet possessing unusual powers of de- 
scription, love of Nature and spiritual perception; the other of 
a prisoner who bungled his crime and fled from arrest. The 
volume under review is concerned chiefly with the latter self, 
but the very detailed biography that precedes the account of 
the trial enables us to gather a story of miserable and sordid 
interest. A parallel for the generation that saw the beginning 
of the twentieth century is in the trial of Oscar Wilde. Alm- 
qvist was an author of international fame; he had shocked both 
critics and public with daring books, but his reputation as a 
lecturer, teacher and leader of youth was very high. Wilde, 
- however, stood his trial and took a graded punishment that led 
to a premature death. The Swedish poet, with forgery, theft 
and attempted murder already on the score against him, fled 
to America, lived under false names, added bigamy to his 
misfortunes, and died, not only penniless but friendless, at the 
age of seventy-three. 
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This volume is of unequal interest. The translation is in 
careful but not idiomatic English and the story deals more 
particularly with the trial (held in the absence of the accused) 
and with the evidence, a review of which renders Almqvist’s 
guilt assured. The personality of the man, his strange ideas 
upon morality and religion, his mysticism, love of children, 
genius for teaching and for writing, appear in a dry light as 
if they related to a specimen under glass. Incidentally we 
learn that he advocated companionate marriage in 1839, and 
that the novel in which the idea was advanced had much to do 
with his subsequent downfall. It appears to have been well 
written and courageous, logical in presentation and temperate 
in expression; but it was in advance of conventional morality 
and as a consequence the preferment that conformity often 
gains was denied to its author. Whence arose a monetary 
crisis; and the door was opened for a troop of other wrongs 
to enter. 

The story is worth consideration, whether from the legal 
or from the human values involved. 

is Geeks 


POETRY 


Many Moods. By EK. J. Pratt. Toronto: The Macmillan 
Company of Canada. 1932. Pp. 53. $1.50. 


Professor Pratt’s longer poems, whether songs of experi- 
ence or adventures in imagination, usually carry their readers 
by their happy phrasing, their abounding vitality, and their 
metrical swing. This seventh collection is well named. It 
contains some admirable things. ‘The two best poems, we 
think, are The Depression Ends, a visioned atonement full of 
gusto and gustation; and A Reverie on a Dog, with its ro- 
mantic understanding of “Nature’s social union” that should 
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put it into all the dog-anthologies. Other verses that should 
win their readers are Putting Winter to Bed (although the 
“counterpane of snow” in the ninth stanza has its difficulty 
as well as its value), Cherries, Comrades and To Angelina, 
an Old Nurse. This last is not only a tribute to a well-drawn 
‘character’, but also, implicitly, to the whole tribe of mastiff- 
like, ruthlessly efficient Nurses. Of Angelina her former 
charge remarks: 
We loved her with a pale, sardonic love. 

The best work of Professor Pratt as a poet appears either 
in gyrating glees like The Witches’ Brew, or in sustained 
narrative verse,—whether realistic, like The Roosevelt and the 
Antinoe; or shaped out of the stuff of fancy, like The 
Cachalot, with the memorable conclusion to its second part. 
While The Roosevelt and the Antinoe has not only the power 
of the event and of the sympathy and admiration that the event 
evokes, but its own unmistakable power too, yet it seems 
occasionally to lose control of its central intention. Its greater 
passages must always stir the pulses of lovers of poetry and 
lovers of the sea. When Professor Pratt essays the short 
reflective poem or the pure lyric, he is, on the whole, less 
certainly impelled. In Many Moods, however, A Prairie 
Sunset is accurately remembered and finely fashioned; Old 
Age and Dreams (both having much the same motif) stand 
the test of repeated re-readings; Magic, Tio an Enemy and 
A November Landscape are excellent sonnets; and A Sea- 
Cathedral is an impressive sketch of the appearance and 
movement of a great iceberg. The Parable of Puffsky seems, 
on the whole, rather too close to Kipling’s Tomlinson. — 

The lively humour, the quick and often subtle sympathy, 
and the increasing mastery of method that distinguish 
Professor Pratt’s poetry have won for it a sure place in 
Canadian Literature. We think that this place, as the years 
pass, will be considerably enlarged. 


Ge ac: 
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Twenty Sonnets. By Muriel Miller Humphrey. ‘Toronto: 
The Ryerson Poetry Chap-Books. 50 cents. 


This little book of eleven pages contains twenty sonnets, 
two of which appeared in the QUEEN’s QUARTERLY. 'Twenty 
is the well-known number for a set of sonnets. One hopes 
that Mrs. Humphrey may soon have completed another set, 
for they will be read with delight by many lovers of this most 
exacting form of verse. They are printed in Long Primer, 
rather closely spaced, two on a page; they would have a more 
engaging expression if the lines were more widely spaced, and 
only one number appeared on a page, especially as sonnets 
are most appreciated by elderly persons who may be assumed 
to suffer from failing eyesight. I confess myself I should 
prefer Small Pica. 

Nearly every poet essays this form. Shakespeare wrote 
some hundred and fifty, most of them rubbish, some almost 
unprintable in our age, two or three immortal. All of Mrs. 
Humphrey’s are lovely; there are many unforgettable lines 
such as 

Walking clear-eyed into love’s ambuscade, 
many unrememberable by reason of their very delicacy and 
complexity of emotion, like 


Winging pursue the the azuretinted skies. 


No one can doubt the technical quality; they are nearly 
all of the pure Guittonian type, with two rhymes in the octet, 
and two in the sestet; where there are four rhymes in the octet, 
the piece ends with a couplet. Three of the twenty are of the 
Shakespearian type. 

Nor can any one doubt that these verses are utterly 
sincere; all set out some emotional experience of the author; 
in them she has wept afresh “love’s long-since-cancelled woe’, 
or recalled some half-forgotten poignancy of Nature’s beauty. 
She has cleverly, consciously, avoided that deadly iambicity 
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of the studied rhythm, and there is hardly a trace of easy 
alliteration, or of tempting assonance. 

In giving every praise to these verses I must beg of 
Mrs. Humphrey not again to indicate the stress as she does 
in the last line of The Telephone. | 

M. 


* * * * * * 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Soviet Scene: A Newspaperman’s Close-ups of New Russia. 
By Frederick Griffin. ‘Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany of Canada. 1932. Pp. x, 279. $2.00. 


In a foreword to this story it is stamped as Journalism and 
the reader is told that the articles from which the book is made 
were written in Russia and printed in a Toronto newspaper. 
They thus have the effect of their most prominent quality— 
enthusiasm. Mr. Griffin was shown very much, and allowed 
‘to get his own impressions and ask his own questions. He 
begins in a Moscow school, a scene almost too idyllic with its 
insistence upon spotless linen blouses, unflinching eyes (of 
nine-year-old children), golden hair, and Communist doctrines. 
He continues with the revised marriage laws, Lenin’s tomb, a 
physical culture parade (65,000 of Moscow’s spotless youth), 
state-owned race-horses, a proletarian playhouse, state-owned 
artists regularly paid, a Riviera for the workers (who dip in 
the sea at the sound of a bell and take their sunshine in meas- 
ured doses), justice, convicts, education, wheat, tractors, steel 
.... the Plan always the Plan”. 

Apart from a general breathlessness and an occasional 
crudity the book is adequately written, and its matter deserves 
thought. The author is enthusiastic and leaves no doubt as to 
his approval of the Soviet rule and his belief in the value of 
what has been accomplished. ‘The results in the mind of the 
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reader may thus be summarized: There is still in Russia a 
ruling class, and that class has bought its right to rule by 
bloodshed, some shed through its sufferings but much more 
through its policy. The scheme of existence for the worker is 
preferable to the pre-war scheme that ignored or exploited 
him; now the worker is fairly paid and, though commodities 
and rooms are hard to find and hard to keep, he is fairly con- 
tent with his present life and enthusiastic as to the future. But 
—the rule is still a rule of bloodshed, still a tyranny. Again 
and again Mr. Griffin notes an unwillingness to enquire, a 
sense of the unwisdom of deep questioning. “T’would be to 
enquire too curiously, to enquire so.” Again, we are shown 
the millions who rejoice in comparative cleanliness and the 
Five-year Plan; seven, ten, perhaps eighteen millions. We 
see them in chapter after chapter; but we are given only one 
glimpse of the hundred and sixty millions of Russian peasants, 
product of the land, unchanged, perhaps unchangeable, or 
changeable only as the earth evolves in geologic change. ‘The 
“socialization”’ of the “kulak’’, the better-class farmer, at a cost 
of perhaps a million lives, has been a Tarquinian policy of 
lopping the tallest flowers. The vegetable residue may prove 
intractable through sheer mass and inertia. Yet what has been 
done, in the sacred name of Progress, appears to deserve the 
respectful attention of the whole industrial world. Roast pig 
is enjoyable though the house has burned, and if any good 
thing can come from so much pain, let us exploit it. Mean- 
while the experiment continues and the world watches, and 
reads with some profit such books as this that recall the cynical 
couplet beginning 


“Treason doth never prosper—” 


KH. C. K. 
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The Wild Boy of Aveyron; Rapports et Mémoires sur le 
Sauvage de l Aveyron. By Jean-Marc-Gaspard Itard. 
Translated by George and Muriel Humphrey with an 
introduction by George Humphrey. New York and 
London: The Century Co. 104 pp. $1.75. 


This book is one of a series of some twenty, called the 
Century Psychology Series, edited by Richard M. Elliott of 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. Itard’s book has become 
quite famous in the last 130 years; but this is the first trans- 
lation in full published in English. 

It is the story of the attempt of a young doctor, head of 
an institute for deaf-mutes in Paris, to educate an idiot child 
of about twelve years of age found almost naked in the forest 
of Aveyron in the south of France, in the year 1799. 

The boy was brought to Paris and there placed on exhibi- 
tion, where all flocked to see him, expecting to behold a 
specimen of Rousseau’s ‘““Noble Savage’. What they did see 
was a degraded, dirty, scarred, biting, inarticulate creature of 
disgusting habits, and unable to walk upright. He had 
twenty-six scars on his head and body. ‘The great Pinel 
pronounced the boy an incurable idiot, and I am sure that 
anyone glancing at his picture (frontispiece) will agree with 
Pinel. 

Yet the young Itard disagreed with this verdict and 
by his instruction succeeded in teaching the boy to say 
one word ‘milk’ and one phrase ‘O God’, in French, of course, 
during the years of his training. But nothing more. The 
translation renders the word sauvage by wild boy, rightly, I 
think, although he was forty years of age when he died. It 
is common to think of an idiot as a child. . 

It is probable that the ‘wild boy’s’ guardians had tried to 
cut his throat, and then abandoned him in the woods. Not a 
few parents have to endure that greatest of all human trage- 
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dies—idiocy in their offspring—but, to the honour of the race 
let it be said that few resort to such drastic measures as these. 

Not the least element of poignancy in this most tragic 
account is Dr. Itard’s faith and devotion to his charge, and 
his final disillusionment when he realized that his hopes were 
in vain. 

He little knew that when he “fathered” this savage he also 
fathered all our modern humanitarian institutions. Kiwanis 
and Rotary and a host of others carry on nobly and hope- 
fully with the Sisyphean labour of keeping the unfit alive and 
prolific. Yet it is perhaps ironic to reflect (p. xvi) that Dr. 
Montessori’s methods which were originally devised for the 
improvement of feeble-minded children are now universally 
used in the education of normal children. 

The translation is admirably done. The prolixity and 
sententiousness of the original are well preserved, as well as the 
high feeling which animated the author. Yet there is scarcely 
a sign of the work being a translation; it remains French in 
spirit, yet perfectly Englished. 

I quote the last paragraph of the book to indicate ne 
style and to justify this opinion. “Fourthly and finally, my 
Lord, looking at this long experiment from any point of view, 
whether it be considered as the methodical education of a 
savage or as no more than the physical and moral treatment 
of one of those creatures ill-favoured of nature, rejected by 
society and abandoned by medicine, the care that has been 
taken and ought still to be taken of him, the changes that have 
taken place and those which can be hoped for, the voice of 
humanity, the interest inspired by such a complete desertion 
and a destiny so strange—all these things recommend this 
extraordinary young man to the attention of scientists, to the 
solicitude of our administrators, and to the protection of the 
Government.” 


M. 
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Basic English... By C. K. Ogden. London: Kegan Paul. 
2/6. 


Basic English is the latest attempt at a universal language. 
It consists of 850 words tabulated on the sheet of paper which 
forms the frontispiece of this book. They are all standard 
English words; and one prepared to grant that normal English 
says what it means may claim that a book written in Basic 
reads like normal English. 

An international language based upon a living tongue, 
and one as widely used as English, has obvious advantages 
over its rivals. English has many claims to selection. The 
small and diminishing number of its inflexions, the simplicity 
of its grammar, and its facility in the formation of compound 
words are qualities of which Mr. Ogden makes the most. 

A language simplified according to Mr. Ogden’s ideas of 
word-economy will carry further this tendency towards be- 
ing generalized which already characterizes English. More 
symbols will be called for to express a given set of ideas, but 
the total number of symbols available will be far fewer. 

We have too many words. The foreigner may well take 
fright when he realizes that our dictionary has half a million 
references, and that an educated speaker of English has 40,000 
words at his command. Since we are beginning to doubt 
whether the usefulness or even the subtlety of a language 
varies directly with either the intricacy of its grammar or the 
number of its words, we are now prepared perhaps more than 
ever before to give consideration to Mr. Ogden’s endeavours. 

Basic English has only sixteen verbs, with two auxiliaries: 
come, get, give, go, let, make, put, seem, take, be, do, have, 
say, see, send; may, will. Other verbs specify ‘direction’ as 
well as ‘operation’, and can be expressed by additions (prepo- 
sitions, adverbs, nouns) to these Basic verbs. 

In his Theory of Fictions, Bentham pointed out the 
danger of abstractions, and indicated a method for reducing 
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them to terms ‘nearer to reality’. His method has been followed 
here, and abstractions have thus been weeded out. In fact 
‘emotive’ words of all kinds, whether abstractions or not, have 
been eliminated. Basic English never confuses the mental 
attitude with its object; and has no use for words which like 
‘honour’ may mean nothing, or which like ‘adultery’ combine 
a description with a pre-judgement of what is described. 

There is nothing in Basic which is not in ordinary English. 
The author has wisely used the lines along which English has 
developed. The method employed is the splitting up of words 
into more fundamental terms, and the avoidance of unsym- 
bolized references. Here is the conclusion of Robinson Crusoe 
in Basic English:— 

“To come to the end: when I had been in Hamburg almost 
four months, I came from there by land to The Hague, where 
I got on the post boat and went to London on January 10, 
1705, having been away from England for ten years and nine 
months. For 72 years I have had an existence of unlimited 
change, and now have experience enough to see the value of 
doing no more, and the pleasure of ending our days in peace.” 

Basic English makes no attempt to be a ‘literary’ 
language. Literature, especially poetry, demands a highly 
specialized vocabulary—short-hand terms which will express 
a great deal in a compressed form; shades of meaning have to 
be suggested, and sound-effects obtained by a careful selection 
of words. ‘The ‘basic’ language has nothing to do with all 
this, its sponsors being content to claim for it clarity and ease 
of acquirement. 

The problem of our Babel-universe of fifteen hundred 
tongues remains, and Mr. Ogden’s Basic English, grounded 
upon sound theory, will interest all those who care about its 
solution, and certainly all those concerned with learning or 
teaching any language. 


H. W. 
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GALSWORTHY AS DRAMATIST 


By Henry ALEXANDER 


OHN Galsworthy, whose recent death is a serious loss to 
J English letters, stands alone among his contemporaries in 
using the two distinct literary media of the drama and the 
novel with almost equal ease and distinction. For a long time 
it was uncertain whether we were to regard him primarily as 
a novelist or as a dramatist, but several facts seem to indicate 
that his most important and permanent contribution to litera- 
ture is to be found in his novels — especially the monumental 
chronicles of the Forsyte clan. There is nothing in his drama- 
tic art quite comparable to this almost epic work. And while 
Galsworthy’s novels, with the exception of the last two or 
three, show a fairly steady advance in content and technique, 
his later plays, on the other hand, betray a decline from the 
level of his earlier dramatic work. But even if we admit that 
Galsworthy’s plays are perhaps of secondary importance, they 
cannot be neglected in any survey of modern English drama 
and it may be of some interest to attempt an estimate of his 
work in this field. 
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In actual quantity Galsworthy’s dramatic works make an 
impressive array. From 1906 till 1929 they appeared steadily 
year by year, a total of twenty-seven plays in all, most of 
them of full length; some, shorter pieces; occasionally, drama- 
tized versions of short stories. In the collected edition they 
fill over one thousand pages. An author might justly be 
proud of this, even if it were his sole contribution to literature; 
to have produced such an amount of work in addition to even 
more important fictional activity is almost phenomenal. As 
an industrious and conscientious craftsman Galsworthy is cer- 
tainly entitled to our respect. 


If we survey these plays and choose a few of the most 
important some general features will emerge. First, Gals- 
worthy belongs definitely to the group of writers, flourishing 
in the early part of this century, who sound a note of social 
protest. Like his contemporaries — Shaw, Wells, Hardy, 
Conrad—he is a critic of the social organism. His criticism 
is less fundamental than that of Hardy or Conrad, who seem to 
detect a cosmic flaw, a lack of harmony in the whole universe, 
which perpetually thwarts man’s strivings after happiness. It 
is much more closely allied to that of Shaw or Wells—a criti- 
cism of our social arrangements, a diagnosis of the evils in the 
organization of human society, evils that can be remedied by 
sane thinking and wise action and that therefore are less 
inherently tragic than the fatal disharmony between man and 
his cosmic environment. But Galsworthy also differs from 
Shaw and Wells in refraining, as a rule, from suggesting any 
positive remedy for the wrongs he sees in society. He is con- 
tent to reveal them to us through the medium of the drama; 
he plays the role of a social diagnostician, not of the physician 
who prescribes a cure. And this searching gaze has pene- 
trated and exposed many of the sore spots of the body politic 
— the strife between capital and labour, the harshness of the 
administration of the law, the dangers of press publicity, the 
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persecution of the idealist, the flaws in the marriage relation- 
ship. These and many other social problems form the material 
of Galsworthy’s plays. Their enumeration indicates why the 
plays are perhaps destined to be less permanent than his 
novels; they deal with phenomena that belong to a certain age 
and a certain stage of social development, and it is doubtful 
whether most of these subjects are treated with sufficient 
universality to enable them to retain their appeal after these 
temporary conditions have disappeared. 

_A very striking feature of Galsworthy’s dramatic pre- 
sentation of social problems is the impartiality with which he 
draws his picture. His legal training has undoubtedly been of 
great advantage to him here — it has taught him to see both 
sides of a case and to present them without prejudice. In this 
respect, too, we have a marked contrast to the more definitely 
propagandist work of Shaw and Wells. This careful balanc- 
ing of two sides of a case is both a loss and a gain to Gals- 
worthy; his plays lose some of the driving force and stimulus 
that characterize the propagandist Shavian play, but on the 
other hand he compels our respect by his attempt to handle 
his subject without prejudice and fixed ideas. A very typical 
method of this social diagnosis is for Galsworthy to depict two 
opposed and contrasted social groups and to show us their 
behaviour when a crisis arises which causes a clash between 
their interests. The most masterly demonstration of this dra- 
matic technique is probably to be found in one of the earliest 
and finest of Galsworthy’s plays, Strife, produced in 1909. 
Here are two opposed groups, the workers and the employers. 
Each is led by an extremist: John Anthony, the chairman of 
the directors, a strong diehard; David Roberts, the strikers’ 
leader, an implacable revolutionary. Both these men have 
vision, they take the long view, and they symbolize the clash 
between the interests of capital and labour. And in two long 
and dramatic speeches made to their respective groups they 
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are allowed to give utterance to their views. Once more we 
see the hand of the legal advocate; these are admirably drawn- 
up ex parte statements that carry conviction with them and 
leave the reader wondering on which side is the truth, which is, 
one suspects, exactly Galsworthy’s intention. These speeches, 
rhetorical as they may seem, arise naturally out of the action; 
Galsworthy, unlike Shaw, does not deliberately use his charac- 
ters as mouthpieces, human megaphones to blare forth their 
creator’s ideas. Roberts is haranguing his fellow-strikers on 
the canal-bank. The pit-shafts in the background suggest a 
picture of bleak industrialism; in the foreground are a group 
of desperate and hungry men. His words may seem a little 
high-flown and poetical when read in cold blood without the 
appropriate dramatic setting, but we must remember that he 
is a Welshman and we must be prepared for a touch of Celtic 
imagery in his language. It ts a proletarian Lloyd George 
who is speaking. 


You’ve forgotten what that fight ’as been; many times I have told 
you; I will tell you now this once again. The fight o’ the country’s 
body and blood against a blood-sucker. The fight of those that spend 
theirselves with every blow they strike and every breath they draw, 
against a thing that fattens on them, and grows and grows by the 
law of merciful Nature. That thing is Capital! A thing that buys 
the sweat o’ men’s brows, and the tortures o’ their brains, at its own 
price... A thing that will say—“I’m very sorry for you, poor fellows 
— you have a cruel time of it, I know,” but will not give one sixpence 
of its dividends to help you have a better time. That’s Capital! ... 
A white-faced, stony-hearted monster! Ye have got it on its knees; 
are ye to give up at the last minute to save your miserable bodies 
pain? When I went this morning to those old men from London, I 
looked into their very ’earts. One of them was sitting there — Mr. 
Scantlebury, a mass of flesh nourished on us: sittin’ there for all the 
world like the shareholders in this Company, that sit not moving 
tongue nor finger, takin’ dividends — a great dumb ox that can only 
be aroused when its food is threatened. I looked into his eyes and I 
saw he was afraid — afraid for himself and his dividends, afraid for 
his fees, afraid of the very shareholders he stands for; and all but 
one of them’s afraid — like children that get into a wood at night, 
and start at every rustle of the leaves. I ask you, men — Give mea 
free hand to tell them: “Go you back to London. The men have noth- 
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ing for you!” Give me that, an’ I swear to you, within a week you 
shall have from London all you want. 


EVANS, JAGO, AND OTHERS. A free hand! Give him a free 
hand! Bravo — bravo! 


ROBERTS. ’Tis not for this little moment of time we’re fight- 
ing, not for ourselves, our own little bodies, and their wants, ’tis for 
all those that come after throughout all time. Oh! men — for the 
love o’ them, don’t roll up another stone upon their heads, don’t help 
to blacken the sky, an’ let the bitter sea in over them. They’re wel- 
come to the worst that can happen to me, to the worst that can happen 
to us all, aren’t they — aren’t they? If we can shake that white-faced 
monster with the bloody lips, that has sucked the life out of ourselves, 
our wives and children, since the world began. If we have not the 
hearts of men to stand against it breast to breast, and eye to eye, and 
force it backward till it cry for mercy, it will go on sucking life; and 
we shall stay for ever what we are — less than the very dogs. 


Opposed to this fiery Welsh leader is Anthony, the 
Chairman of Directors. Anthony is one of those magnificent 
old men that Galsworthy delights in portraying; there is a 
whole gallery of them scattered about his plays and novels; 
he is akin to old Jolyon Forsyte and that almost epic figure 
of Sylvanus Heythorp in The Stoic, dramatized as Old E'ng- 
lish. His statement, though less rhetorical and more business- 
like than Roberts’s, is an equally clear presentation of the 
other side of the case. Indeed, there is a striking parallelism 
between the two arguments. 


I have had to do with “men” for fifty years; I’ve always stood up 
to them; I have never been beaten yet. I have fought the men of this 
Company four times, and four times I have beaten them... . The men 
have been treated justly, they have had fair wages, we have always 
been ready to listen to complaints. It has been said that times have 
changed; if they have, I have not changed with them. Neither will I. 
It has been said that masters and men are equal! Cant! There can 
only be one master in a house! Where two men meet the better man 
will rule. It has been said that Capital and Labour have the same 
interests. Cant! Their interests are as wide asunder as the poles. 
It has been said that the Board is only part of a machine. Cant! We 
are the machine; its brains and sinews; it is for us to lead and to 
determine what is to be done, and to do it without fear or favour. 
Fear of the men! Fear of the shareholders! Fear of our own sha- 
dows! Before I am like that, I hope to die. There is only one way 
of treating “men” — with the iron hand. ... This middle-class 
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sentiment, or socialism, or whatever it may be, is rotten. Masters are 
masters, men are men! Yield one demand, and they will make it six. 
They are like Oliver Twist, asking for more. If I were in their place 
I should be the same. But I am not in their place. Mark my words: 
one fine morning, when you have given way here, and given way there 
— you will find you have parted with the ground beneath your feet, 
and are deep in the bog of bankruptcy; and with you, floundering in 
that bog, will be the very men you have given way to. I have been 
accused of being a domineering tyrant, thinking only of my pride — 
I am thinking of the future of this country, threatened with the black 
waters of confusion, threatened with mob government, threatened with 
what I cannot see. If by any conduct of mine I help to bring this on 
us, I shall be ashamed to look my fellows in the face. 


From a technical point of view these two speeches are worth 
attention; they are excellent illustrations of Galsworthy’s 
ability to write a closely-knit, nervous prose style, raised of 
course above the level of everyday speech, but showing only 
such heightening of tone as is justified by the dramatic situa- 
tion. 


Another characteristic of Galsworthy’s writings is re- 
vealed very clearly in this play, namely the note of sympathy 
for human suffering that is rarely absent from Galsworthy’s 
work. It emerges strongly at the end of the final act, when 
these two men, who have had the courage to face the situation 
clearly and stick to their principles, are both deserted by their 
followers. The final situation is intensely dramatic; the two 
protagonists, both broken and desolate after their defeat, meet 
for a moment and their hostility is almost turned into mutual 
respect. “They stand gazing at each other fixedly; Anthony 
lifts his hand as though to salute, but lets it fall. The expres- 
sion of Roberts’s face changes from hostility to wonder. They 
bend their heads in token of respect.” And the summing-up 
is contained in the remark of Harness, the trade union official: 
““A woman dead; and the two best men broken.” 


As a dramatic analysis of one of the most serious prob- 
lems in modern society, a problem that has led to bloodshed 
and massacre in more than one country and that still threatens 
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our own not too stable social organization, Galsworthy’s Strife 
is a notable contribution; as an example of skilful dramatic 
technique it is one of his major achievements. In his later 
work he rarely rises to such great heights. 


A similar social grouping and the same sympathy with 
the oppressed and suffering is visible in several other plays by 
Galsworthy. In The Silver Box we see the contrast between 
two opposed social groups when they encounter the machinery 
of the law. Barthwick, the son of rich parents, his father a 
member of parliament, commits very much the same crime as 
Jones, a poor ne’er-do-well, the husband of a charwoman. 
Jones has stolen a silver cigarette-box; Barthwick, in a 
drunken frolic, steals a girl’s purse. Jones is sent to prison 
for his theft, Barthwick escapes because of his wealth and 
superior social position. The diagnosis here is obviously not 
so impartial as in Strife; there is no doubt that the author 
wishes to suggest that the scales of justice are weighted 
against the poor and uninfluential. But there is the same skil- 
ful balancing and contrasting of the two social groups as in 
Strife. Again the situation is not over-emphasized; there is 
no trace of didacticism; the facts are left to point their own 
moral. 


The Silver Box shows us a new feature in Galsworthy’s 
technique, his ability to write a racy, colloquial type of speech 
suitable to the humble characters he is portraying. There is 
even a slight touch of humour, of the ironic kind that the 
under dog occasionally indulges in. Both these features are 
well illustrated in Jones’s jeremiad to his wife, the most sym- 
pathetic character in the play. 

I’ve had enough o’ this tryin’ for work. Why should I go round 
and round after a job like a bloomin’ squirrel in a cage? “Give us a 
job, sir’ — “Take a man on” — “Got a wife and three children.” 
Sick of itI am! I’d sooner lie here and rot. “Jones, you come and join 


the demonstration; come and ’old a flag, and listen to the ruddy 
orators, and go ’ome as empty as you came.” There’s some that seems 
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to like that — the sheep! When I go seekin’ for a job now, and see 
the brutes lookin’ me up an’ down, it’s like a thousand serpents in 
me. I’m not arskin’ for any treat. A man wants to sweat hisself 
silly and not allowed — that’s a rum start, ain’t it? A man wants to 
sweat his soul out to keep the breath in him and ain’t allowed — that’s 
justice — that’s freedom and all the rest of it. You’re so milky mild; 
you don’t know what goes on inside o’ me. I’m done with the silly 
game. If they want me, let ’em come for me! 
Another notable feature of this play is the trial scene, which 
Galsworthy, again helped by his legal experience, is able to 
render dramatic, and at the same time convincing. ‘There is 
that touch of sober realism, the refusal to exploit a theatrical 
situation for its own sake, the striking artistic sincerity which 


is characteristic of the author. 


In another of these early plays, Justice, Galsworthy again 
gives us a glimpse of the processes of the law. In this play, 
which aroused more public attention than any other of Gals- 
worthy’s dramas, and which actually had some influence in 
ameliorating prison conditions in England, Galsworthy aban- 
dons for the time his social grouping and shows us the clash 
between a single individual and organized society as symbo- 
lized by the law. Falder makes his initial mistake; from then 
we feel he is a doomed man. His tragic death is caused partly 
by his own weakness of character, and also by the impersonal 
working of legal processes. Galsworthy shows conclusively 
how a man who is led in a moment of hot and generous im- 
pulse to commit a crime is unable to extricate himself from 
the machinery of the law. Again we have a piece of social 
diagnosis carried out with a brilliantly convincing technique. 
The most moving scene in the whole play, perhaps too poig- 
nant and terrible for the ordinary spectator, is a masterly piece 
of realism; it shows the effect of solitary confinement on the 
nervous and highly-strung Falder. ‘There are no words dur- 
ing these intense moments when Falder is left to himself in his 
cell and is gradually overcome by his bleak thoughts and sur- 
roundings until at last his shattered nerves collapse and, al- 
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most hypnotized, he joins in the sinister chorus of banging 
that travels through the prison, the convicts’ sole means of 
escape from the repressions that overwhelm them. 


In fast-failing daylight, Falder, in his stockings, is seen standing 
motionless, with his head inclined towards the door, listening. He 
moves a little closer to the door, his stockinged feet making no noise. 
He stops at the door. He is trying harder and harder to hear some- 
thing, any little thing that is going on outside. He springs suddenly 
upright — as if at a sound — and remains perfectly motionless. .. . 
Then, turning abruptly, he begins pacing the cell, moving his head, 
like an animal pacing its cage. He stops again at the door, listens, 
and, placing the palms of his hands against it with his fingers spread 
out, leans his forehead against the iron. Turning from it presently, 
he moves slowly back towards the window tracing his way with his 
finger along the top line of the distemper that runs round the walls. 
He stops under the window, and picking up the lid of one of the tins, 
peers into it, as if trying to make a companion of his own face. It 
has grown very nearly dark. Suddenly the lid falls out of his hand 
with a clatter — the only sound that has broken the silence. 
There is a sharp tap and click; the cell light behind the glass screen 
has been turned up. The cell is brightly lighted. Falder is seen gasp- 
ing for breath. 

A sound from far away, as of distant, dull beating on thick metal, 
is suddenly audible. Falder shrinks back, not able to bear this sudden 
clamour. But the sound grows, as though some great tumbril were 
rolling towards the cell. And gradually it seems to hypnotize him. 
He begins creeping inch by inch nearer to the door. The banging 
sound, travelling from cell to cell, draws closer and closer; Falder’s 
hands are seen moving as if his spirit had already joined in this beat- 
ing, and the sound swells till it seems to have entered the very cell. 
He suddenly raises his clenched fists. Panting violently, he flings 
himself at his door, and beats on it. 


One can well understand that this scene was almost too 
painful to present in the theatre and that its effect on public 
opinion was so great that soon afterwards some of the regula- 
tions about solitary confinement for prisoners were modified. 
But although in this play we even have an example of suc- 
cessful propaganda, there is again the same restraint as before, 
the same method of using a dramatic situation to advocate the 
cause Galsworthy is championing, instead of inserting long 
speeches and arguments more or less irrelevant to the action 
of the play. 
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An objection has been raised to Justice on the ground 
that it does not fulfil the Aristotelian prescription for tragedy 
because its hero is morally too much of a weakling for us to 
feel that sympathy which tragedy should arouse, but surely 
there is a tragic theme in the inability of a weak character to 
withstand the pressure of his surroundings as well as in the 
sight of a noble man struggling against an adverse fate. 
Within the broad conception of tragedy there is room for 
Falder as well as for King Lear or Othello. And the motive 
behind Falder’s initial error was, after all, a noble one — to 
rescue a woman from her brutal surroundings. 


Two somewhat later plays, The Skin Game and Loyal- 
ties, can conveniently be grouped together. Both plays handle 
the question of social acceptability, a problem which has 
caused more trouble in England with its social barriers and 
caste system — nowadays considerably weakened — than in 
other countries where social stratification is less obvious and 
society more fluid. In each play a newcomer is trying to 
break his way into English society; in The Skin Game Horn- 
blower finds that county society will not accept him because 
he is a rather unscrupulous profiteer; in Loyalties De Levis 
feels that he is not received as an equal in London society 
because he is a Jew. The usual clash arises between the two 
opposing groups and in both cases tragedy ensues. Again we 
find that striking sense of impartiality; there are errors on 
both sides; the ultimate note is, as usual, one of pity for hu- 
manity that allows its prejudices to overcome its generous 
instincts and so begets tragedy instead of harmony. Only a 
little more generosity and chivalry is needed in our social ad- 
justments to produce happiness instead of misery — this we 
feel is the underlying moral. ‘The point is well put by the 
English squire Hillcrist at the end of The Skin Game: 
“When we began this fight, we had clean hands — are they 
clean now? What’s gentility worth if it can’t stand fire?” 
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Galsworthy’s later plays, it must be admitted, show a 
falling-off from the level of his early achievements. He has 
experimented with various new types of dramatic technique, 
as, for instance, in such plays as Escape and The Roof, where 
he attempts an episodic treatment which suggests the cinema 
rather than the stage. As dramatic experiments these are of 
considerable interest, but they lack the solidity and weight of 
the more orthodox earlier plays — one still expects a certain 
amount of plot-construction in the drama. The central idea 
in EH’scape, the reactions of various social groups to the dis- 
covery of an escaped convict, is interesting and original. Its 
development, however, involves a series of isolated episodes 
related only by the fact that the convict appears prominently 
in each. This naturally gives a somewhat jerky movement to 
the action of the play. We are no sooner made familiar with 
one set of characters than they disappear and we see them no 
more. We miss the orderly march and sequence of events that 
build up the normal type of plot; instead of a composite pic- 
ture we are presented with a series of flashes and the result is 
on the whole unsatisfying. It is also unfortunate that the 
attitude of the various groups towards the convict is so obvi- 
ously coloured by their social standing. Almost all those who 
belong to the middle class show a willingness to help him out 
of his difficulties or at least to give him a sporting chance; 
those representing the lower strata of society nearly all join 
with eagerness in the attempts to round him up. One suspects 
that in actual life there would be no such definite social cleav- 
age; the psychology here strikes one as false or at least 
doubtful. The fact that Matt Denant, the escaped prisoner, 
belongs to the middle class may affect his reception to some 
extent, but it seems unjust to ascribe humane instincts to this 
class of society alone. If Galsworthy were not generally so 
just and impartial in his judgements, in fact rather inclined 
to favour the submerged tenth and lavish an almost excessive 
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pity on them, one would be tempted to suggest that he was 
led astray here by his own social affiliations. 

The Roof, though also episodic, is somewhat more satis- 
factory from a structural point of view. In this play the 
action passes from room to room and floor to floor of a French 
hotel and gives us a dramatic glimpse into the lives of the mis- 
cellaneous groups that inhabit each portion of the hotel — a 
striking cross-section of humanity at large. ‘There is here, 
however, a more definite attempt at synthesis, as the various 
groups are ultimately united on the roof when they rush up 
there to escape from a fire, and the interaction between the 
various characters produces a semblance at least of a some- 
what belated plot. 

Galsworthy’s occasional attempts at writing symbolical 
drama, such as The Little Dream — a purely poetic fantasy 
— and Windows — a combination of an inner symbolism with 
external realism — are scarcely adapted to a writer whose 
talents so obviously lie in the exploitation of concrete social 
phenomena. The most successful attempt at symbolical drama 
is probably to be found in the small play, The Little Man, 
where the central figure emerges as a modern altruistic Christ- 
like type amid a group of self-centred personalities. And in 
this play, as in two earlier ones, The Pigeon and Joy, the 
author gives us a glimpse of a world that is less inherently 
tragic than his usual milieu, though in all of them potential 
tragedy is implicit. It looks as if Galsworthy has been reach- 
ing out in various directions in his later plays, but has never 
discovered a medium better adapted to his special gifts than 
the early sociological dramas. It is undoubtedly in this group 
that he has made his greatest contribution to modern dramatic 
literature. 


CANADIAN POLICY IN THE FAR EAST 


By NorMAN MaAcKENZIE 


os 


ANADIAN foreign policy, in so far as it has been deter- 
mined or even influenced by the government and people 
of Canada, is of very recent development. By 1860 Canada 
had obtained her fiscal independence and had entered into a 
treaty of reciprocity with the United States, but until then 
had been a pawn in the general foreign policy of Great 
Britain; and while Great Britain did not sacrifice Canadian 
interests unnecessarily, those interests were considered, not as 
they affected Canada, but as they affected the British Empire 
in general, and Great Britain in particular. From 1860 
onward Canadians began to press more vigorously for a share 
in the negotiations between Great Britain and the United 
States that affected Canada, and this was granted by degrees, 
although Sir John A. MacDonald, who represented Canada 
in the negotiations of the Treaty of Washington in 1861, 
wrote: “The (British) representatives had only one thing in 
their minds: to go home to England with a treaty in their 
pockets settling everything no matter at what cost to Canada.” 
In the main, however, Canadians had no particular inter- 
est in the foreign policy of the Empire, and their attitude as 
late as 1911 was summed up by Sir Wilfrid Laurier at the 
Imperial Conference of that year, where he took the view 
that consultation in matters of foreign policy implied responsi- 
bility, and stated that: “If a Dominion insisted on being 
consulted in regard to matters which might result in war, that 
would imply the necessity that they should take part in the 
war’ ,—and that he did not want to do. 
This attitude and this desire, as he might have foreseen, 
did not keep Canada out of the Great War, and, as the 
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material consequences of that war to Canada became apparent 
in 1915, 1916 and 1917, the attitude of Canadian leaders 
toward the foreign policy of the Empire began to change; for 
they realized, as Laurier apparently did not, that continued 
membership in the British Empire carried with it, willynilly, 
responsibilities, and that even Canada did not live in a North 
American vacuum, but in a complex international society that 
had very little semblance of law and order. It was largely at 
the instance of Sir Robert Borden and his colleagues that the 
Imperial War Conference of 1917 passed the equality resolu- 
tion in the following terms: 

“That a special Imperial Conference should be summoned as 
soon as possible after the cessation of hostilities to consider the 
readjustment of the constitutional relations of the component parts 
of the Empire, and they (the members of the Conference) feel it is 
their duty to record their view that any such readjustment, while 
thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-government and 
complete control of domestic affairs, should be based upon a full 
recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial 
Commonwealth, and of India as an important portion of the same, 
and should recognize the right of the Dominions and India to an 
adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should 
provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all 
important matters of common Imperial concern and for such neces- 


sary concerted action grounded on consultation as the several govern- 
ments may determine.” 


It was largely due also to the efforts of Sir Robert, aided and 
abetted by General Smuts, that Canada and the other British 
Dominions were represented at the Peace Conference, were 
signatories of the Treaties of Peace and became original 
members of the League of Nations. 


Side by side with this insistence upon representation and 
consultation went the reluctance to commitments that might 
again involve Canada in hostilities or even in the possibility 
of military action, witness the clause in the abortive guarantee 
of Great Britain and the United States to France, in which it 
was stated that: 
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“The present treaty (of guarantee) shall impose no obligation 
upon any of the Dominions of the British Empire unless and until 
it is approved by the Parliament of the Dominion concerned.” 

This reluctance was responsible for Canada’s attitude and 
action toward Article X of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
states that: 


“The members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League.” 


For if the attitude and action of Sir Robert Borden, Mr. 
Rowell, Mr. Doherty, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Lapointe and other 
Canadian representatives be examined, it seems clear that they 
foresaw the possibility of action under this section and were 
alarmed by it. This reluctance, again, is emphasized in 
Canada’s refusal to support Mr. Lloyd George in the Chanak 
affair; in the controversy with Britain over the Treaty of 
Lausanne and over the treaty-making power generally. In 
fact, it goes a long way toward explaining the post-war devel- 
opment of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


To understand the present Canadian attitude toward 
foreign affairs, it is necessary to understand also four facts 
or circumstances that are of primary importance. 


The first of these is Canada’s natural desire to develop 
her own resources and to build up her own industrial and 
economic order, unhampered by the troubles of Kurope and 
Asia. This desire has been and still is one of the principal 
factors in American foreign policy. At the same time it must 
be admitted that his desire for freedom from responsibility, 
however natural, is an indication of adolescence and a proof 
that both the United States and Canada are still new-comers 
in the field of international relations and diplomacy. The 
older countries of the world realize through bitter experience 
that immunity from responsibility and from action cannot be 
achieved in this day and generation by refusing to face facts 
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or by adopting an attitude of isolation. They seek security in 
a multitude of guarantees and mutual commitments, both open 
and secret. 

The second factor in order of importance in shaping 
Canadian foreign policy is Canada’s political attachment to 
Great Britain and her membership in the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. The responsibilities arising out of these 
relationships are a constant source of uncertainty and anxiety 
in all parts of the Empire, but nowhere more so than in 
Canada, because of her position vis-a-vis the United States. 
Most responsible Canadians assume that if Great Britain is 
involved in any war of major importance, Canada will inevit- 
ably be drawn in, with one exception—trouble between Britain 
and the United States. 

The third important factor in Canadian policy is the 
economic and geographical attachment of Canada to the 
United States. This is of a more permanent nature than her 
relation to Great Britain, and is in many respects of greater 
importance. Its existence forces alert Canadian statesmen to 
scrutinize with the greatest care every difference of opinion 
between the United States and Great Britain, or between the 
United States and the rest of the world, witness, for instance, 
the stand of Mr. Meighen in 1921 towards the situation in the 
Pacific Area, or more recently Canadian concern at the pos- 
sibility of naval competition between Great Britain and the 
United States. 

The fourth factor of importance is Canadian membership 
in the League of Nations and Canadian responsibility for 
safeguarding the collective system as set out in the Covenant 
of the League, the Nine Power Treaty, the Kellogg-Briand 
Peace Pact, and other post-war treaties of a similar character. 
This factor is so new, and procedure under it so uncertain, 
that Canadians, like the citizens of other countries, are divided 
in their opinions concerning their responsibilities towards it. 
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Some are whole-hearted believers in it and would support it 
to the limit. Others do not understand it—it is new; they are 
suspicious of it,—it is untried, and in so far as it costs money, 
or imposes obligations, or restricts Canadian or British free- 
dom of action, they would cheerfully see it discarded. 

But in so far as Canadian prosperity is dependent upon 
world stability and world prosperity, and because uncertainty, 
fear and war, even though Canada herself may not be actively 
engaged, are detrimental to Canadian trade and a menace to 
Canadian security, this fourth factor should and will eventu- 
ally come first in order of importance. 

This preliminary sketch of Canadian foreign policy in 
general may serve to introduce a brief consideration of Cana- 
dian interests in the Far East, and the Canadian attitude 
towards the trouble there. To do this it is essential to examine 
Canada’s relations with the three most important countries in 
that area, China, Japan and Russia. 

Canada’s interests in these countries are sometimes at 
variance with those of Great Britain. In the first place, 
Canada is nearer Yokohama and Shanghai than is London, 
and Canadians have problems of race, population and immi- 
gration that do not worry the statesmen in London at all. In 
the second place, Moscow is nearer to London than it is to 
Canada, and Canadians do not fear for their interests in Persia 
and India as the British do. On the other hand, rightly or 
wrongly, the Canadian Government seem to be more alarmed 
by the dangers inherent in new ideas, or ideas newly expressed, 
than are the British, and see more danger of competition in the 
markets of the world from Russian wheat, lumber, furs, etc., 
and fewer markets in Russia for Canadian products, than do 
the British, which may account in no small measure for their 
attitude towards things Russian, including communism. 

Canada’s relations with Japan have been, on the whole, 
friendly and of first-rate importance. Canada under the old 
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Empire was an unconsulted party to the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty of Alliance, and Canadian boys cheered with enthusi- 
asm at the succeesses of the Japanese forces in the Russo- 
Japanese war. During the World War the Japanese were 
our allies, assisted in the defence of the Pacific, and we 
thoroughly approved of them. Though if the facts be exam- 
ined in an objective fashion it seems probable that important 
elements in Japan would have preferred alliance with 
Germany, and in any event Japan did not do badly by herself 
in the great adventure. Since the war the Japanese have 
taken an active interest in the League of Nations and have 
played an important part in its councils. And moreover, 
Canadian exports to Japan increased from $6,479,298.00 in 
1921 to $42,106,953.00 in 1929, so why should not Canadians 
love a country that provides them with such a rapidly growmg 
market and with a favourable trade balance of some thirty 
millions of dollars a year? It is natural enough that one of 
the three Canadian Ministers should reside in Tokio, and that 
an able son of the historic Tokugawa family should represent 
Japan at Ottawa. The one probable source of ill-feeling, 
umigration, was removed, temporarily at least, by a “gentle- 
men’s-agreement”’, under which the Japanese Government 
itself restricted to a nominal figure the number of Japanese 
permitted to emigrate to Canada. Minor difficulties have 
occurred in British Columbia from time to time over the 
reluctance or refusal of the citizens of that province, where 
the bulk of the Japanese in Canada reside, to grant the Japan- 
ese certain social, economic or political privileges, but none of 
these difficulties have proved of major importance. The only 
serious concern has been occasioned by the growing tension 
between the United States and Japan following the Great 
War, and this was considered so grave by Mr. Meighen, then 
Prime Minister, that he insisted on the abrogation of the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the first instance of the complete 
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deflection of British foreign policy through the action of a 
Dominion. 


Canadian relations with China have not been important 
save in the fields of missions and trade, and even in these, 
despite the size of China and its tremendous population, it has 
been completely overshadowed by Japan. Canada realized 
too the weakness and instability of the Chinese government, 
and the insecurity of life and property in that country. Asa 
consequence, Canada has treated China in a very cavalier 
fashion in regard to immigration and other matters. For, 
while the Japanese were accorded the privilege of adjusting 
the number of Japanese coming to Canada, Chinese immi- 
grants are completely barred by Canadian immigration laws; 
and despite the fact that Canadian exports to China have 
grown from $4,911,023.00 in 1921, to $24,246,292.00 in 1929, 
no Canadian Minister was despatched to Nanking or Peiping, 
and no Chinese Minister resides in Ottawa. That this state of 
affairs is unsatisfactory to the Chinese is common knowledge, 
and it has even been hinted that had the trouble with Japan 
not come to a head when it did, certain Chinese were contem- 
plating a boycott of Canadian goods, in the hope of bringing 
the alleged grievances of their country more forcibly to the 
attention of the Canadian government. 


Canada’s attitude toward Russia has been suggested 
above. Trade with that country was negligible, and the pos- 
sibilities of increasing it were quashed by an Order-in-Council, 
passed in 1930, prohibiting the importation into Canada of 
Russian coal, wood-pulp, lumber and timber of all kinds, 
asbestos and furs. At the same time Russian exports of wheat 
and timber to the markets of Great Britain and other coun- 
tries began to compete so effectively with Canadian exports 
that one of the major issues at the Ottawa Conference was 
Great Britain’s trade with Russia. 
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With this background we may turn to the Canadian atti- 
tude toward the conflict in the Far East and consider it in the 
light of the four major factors mentioned above: the natural 
desire to avoid responsibility by ignoring it; the attitude and 
action of Great Britain; the attitude and action of the United 
States; Canada’s commitments under the collective system. 


On the whole, the first of these has counted most with 
the Canadian government, and as this happens to be the policy 
of the British Foreign Office as well, it has had a two-fold 
reason for saying little and doing less. 


In October of 1931 Mr. Bennett in his wire to the Fourth 
Biennial Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations then 
meeting at Shanghai, said: 


“T trust your deliberations may result in promoting the cause 
of Peace and mutual understanding among the peoples of the Pacific. 
Canada’s interests in the Pacific are rapidly developing and her 
earnest desire is to maintain most cordial relations with all peoples. 
Canada firmly believes that international disputes should be settled 
by peaceable means, and she has evidenced this faith by participation 
in and support of the League of Nations, the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact, and the General 
Act providing for peaceable settlement of all international disputes.” 


In the Canadian House of Commons on November 21st last, 
in answer to the question: ““What, if any, is the policy of His 
Majesty’s government in Canada in regard to the situation in 
the Far East and to the Lytton Report?”’, he replied: 


“Perhaps I can best serve what I conceive to be the public inter- 
est by indicating that it is not thought desirable to enter into a 
discussion at this time with respect to a matter of this kind, for it 
not only cannot serve the public interest but would be anticipating 
action that might be taken and is therefore to be deprecated. Our 
relations to this matter arise primarily from the fact that we are 
a member of the League of Nations and we must sit on that report 
and determine what action shall be taken to give effect or otherwise 
to the recommendations therein contained— but the broad general 
rule is that a matter that is sub judice, that is to say, a matter that 
is being considered by a body charged with authority as is the League 
of Nations—the Assembly—with quasi-judicial powers, should not 
be the subject of expressions of opinion publicly.” 
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The policy of Sir John Simon and the government he 
represents seems to be that of a benevolent onlooker, whose 
chief concern is to do nothing alone and to avoid co-operation 
with anyone else in doing anything. This policy Sir John 
summed up in the words, “Peace and Trade’, and gave in 
more detail in his announcement of January 9th, 1932, that 
the British government had decided not to follow the example 
of the United States government in addressing a note to China 
and Japan regarding Manchuria, and in the Communiqué of 


the Foreign Office that: 


“His Majesty’s Government stand by the policy of the open door 
for international trade in Manchuria—since the recent events the 
Japanese representatives at the Council of the League at Geneva 
stated on October 13th that Japan was the champion in Manchuria 
for the principle of equal opportunity and the open door for the 
economic activities of all nations. Further, on December 28th the 
Japanese Prime Minister (since assassinated) stated that Japan 
would adhere to the open door policy, and would welcome partici- 
pation and co-operation in Manchurian enterprise. In view of these 
statements His Majesty's Government have not considered it neces- 
sary to send any formal Note to the Japanese Government on the 
lines of the American Government’s Note, but the Japanese Ambas- 
sador in London has been requested to obtain confirmation of these 
assurances from his Government.” 


Unfortunately, since Japan had taken the aggressive, and 
was in a position, because of the strength of her military and 
naval forces, relative to those of China, to impose her own 
conditions on China, this policy amounted to passive support 
of the Japanese attitude and action. The United States, on 
the other hand, for obvious reasons which can be summed up 
in the question, “Who is to control the Pacific?—the United 
States or Japan?’, viewed the conflict in the Far East with 
alarm, and Mr. Stimson, acting on behalf of his government, 
not only showed himself ready to co-operate with the other 
powers in finding a solution of the difficulties there, but, 
despite American readiness to ignore international responsi- 
bility in Europe, became the leader in such negative action as 
has been taken to hamper Japan. 
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From this it will readily be seen that British and American 
views on the Far East do not coincide, and in that lies the 
possibility of a difficult decision for some future Canadian 
government, and even a menace to Canadian peace and secur- 
ity. For if Great Britain continues to support Japan, even 
passively, and the United States to oppose her ambitions, it is 
not inconceivable that Canada will have to decide which side 
she is on in this issue, the American or the British. 

_ One other point claims consideration, Canadian responsi- 
bility for the collective system. The pre-war history of the 
relations of nations was one of irresponsible individualism, in 
which every nation looked after its own interests alone and the 
devil took the weak and the small. The results of that method 
were exemplified by the Great War, with its appalling losses 
and dislocations. The collective system is a substitute for it 
and presupposes a measure of co-operation or of willingness 
to submit to international control, probably both. Its success, 
in so far as it prevents wars and brings some guarantee of 
security and stability, is of importance to all countries and 
individuals, but particularly to the smaller nations, for it alone 
offers them freedom from the burden of armaments, from the 
fears of invasion, and some hope for the future. Canada, 
because of the British Navy and the Monroe Doctrine, is not 
likely to be invaded—unless these two defences clash; but 
Canada is a small nation and vitally interested in the mainten- 
ance of peace in the world. The failure of the collective system 
now must almost inevitably spell war in the not distant future; 
and even if Canada, as a member of the British Common- 
wealth, is not actively engaged, at any rate, as a member of the 
family of nations, she much suffer from its economic conse- 
quences. 

Then what can'be said of the attitude and action of the 
Canadian government? There are few data on which to form 
any opinion. It is true that Canada is not in a position to 
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do anything about the matter by herself; but, over a year ago, 
Mr. Bennett might have copied the example of Mr. Meighen 
and have impressed upon Sir John Simon the menace to 
Anglo-American relations arising out of the trouble in the 
Far East, and the dangers to the whole collective system 
inherent in that conflict. But Mr. Bennett has been absorbed 
in the economic difficulties of his country and one cannot be 
sure that Sir John Simon, and certain members of the govern- 
ment that he represents, are whole-hearted admirers and sup- 
porters of law, order and justice in international affairs as 
represented by the League. For if they were, surely Great 
Britain and the United States could have agreed upon some 
policy in regard to Manchuria, which would have won the 
support of the bulk of the League Members and avoided many 
of the difficulties that now face the world. For it seems that 
the Japanese are in Manchuria to stay, until the Chinese push 
them out, and that must shake the confidence of all nations in 
the security offered by the League and the collective system. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note the statements 
of Mr. Cahan, the Canadian delegate before the special assem- 
bly of the League, on December 8th, 1932. Without going 
into details, it seems clear that he excuses Japan, condemns 
China because of her chaotic condition, cites with approval 
British policy in China in 1927, and offers it as an excuse for 
Japanese policy in 1931; and deprecates League, or in fact 
any, action. But he does plead with Japan to be reasonable, 


and to accept any satisfactory solution put forward by 


the League. In all this he is evidently desirous to keep in step 
with Sir John Simon, and to avoid responsibility, but that 
alone is not entirely satisfactory. For it weakens the authority 
of the League, and does not give the nations, among them 
France, any guarantee that if they disarm or surrender the 
advantages they now possess, they will not suffer the fate of 
China, when a suitable occasion arises. 
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If Canada and the Canadian people are to avoid a repeti- 
tion of their experiences in the Great War it seems essential 
that, while keeping one eye on the first two essentials, the 
avoiding of responsibility and our political attachment to 
Great Britain, they keep the other eye on the two latter, the 
policy of the United States and the fate of the League. For 
these will largely determine whether they can give their 
undivided attention to the task of social and economic develop- 
ment, or whether they must devote an increasing proportion 
of their time and resources to preparation for the next war. 





PRAIRIE HARVEST 


By D. W. GILLINGHAM 





ROSSING a field during my customary evening walk, a 
golden field stooked with oats at the edge of which lay 
the binding machine, I heard the familiar voice of 
the Kildeer plover, a single plaintive pipe, and counted 
ten of the birds at rest beside a rain-pool not many 
rods away. The binder, rusted, its canvas stained; the 
soft earth about impressed by hooves, symbolic of bronzed 
men and chestnut-sleek horses gone from the field; the sheaves 
of oats with tasselled heads leaning upon each other; the 
crunch of the stubble underfoot; the plover’s call which seemed 
to express the reposeful loneliness of the scene and my own 
sympathetic mood—all this aroused in me a vision of remoter 
fields, fields in Alberta, and memories of the time when I had 
harvested there. 

So completely did memory possess me that, had a boy 
lain hidden beside the path as I walked by, he would have 
been perplexed in his observation that often I smiled, then 
_ chuckled, then knit my brows as if dazzled by a light that 
watered my eyes and made me heedless of butterfly or bird 
or the sombre scrutiny of cows. 

I was not unmindful of the fact that the bitterness of toil 
had dissolved with the years, that what I savoured in my mind 
was the saccharine essence of the experience, the enduring 
reward of a vagabond youth. Yet, on looking back, it seemed 
to me that however it may be since the introduction of the 
combine, there was romance in those days, that one toiled not 
without a feeling of adventure in the undulating vastness 
of the prairie, which still contained the deeply-trodden paths 
of the buffalo and the rings of stone where the Plain Indians 
who hunted the great herds pitched their tepees. 
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The day began pleasantly in the chill, exhilarating air of 
early morning, when the fields were so heavily sprayed with 
dew that the fallen husks of wheat clung like hosts of tiny, 
drowned moths to your soaked boots, and the bundles were so 
weighted with water that the fingers you slipped under the 
twine became soft and white and often sore. But it was cool 
work and, as you lifted the sheaves under your arms and, by 
planting the butts firmly upon the ground and dashing the 
heads together, constructed your endless stooks, you fre- 
quently turned an appreciative eye to the rolling leagues of 
prairie and marked the golden hollows and hills on the horizon 
and the dark bands of summer fallow which, steeped in 
that blue or lavender quality of desert air, appeared like 
shadows of a gulch in a low range of hills. You observed the 
progress in your neighbour’s field a few miles away until one 
day it was completed and knobs of stooks began to stud the 
square fringe of another field, like pawns newly arranged on 
a board, around which crawled spider-sized machines. At 
regular intervals came a commanding voice and the approach- 
ing clatter of one of your own binders, and over a yellow 
knoll, intruding upon the background of brilliant blue sky 
and white clouds, the machine would duly appear, first the 
tall, upright whip, then the four nodding heads of the team 
and the wheeling reaper. If it were the “boss”, you worked 
perhaps a little more diligently; if the “hired help”, you kept 
the same leisurely pace. Down it would descend, dropping with 
spaced frequency clutches of bundles -— sometimes so bulky 
or loosely tied or so scattered that you complained with right- 
eous indignation until the apparatus was properly adjusted 
or the technique improved — then it would swing round the 
corner, rattle along the bottom and vanish up the other side, 
thus round and round all morning, reducing the stand of 
grain to a thin strip and extending your labours to an entire 


field. 
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But the parade of plumed clouds, the rollicking flight of 
blackbirds, the impertinent frisking of gophers along the fence 
where the tumble-weed was enmeshed, the ubiquity of blue 
and gold and white sometimes inflated you with happiness like 
gusts of wind so that you burst into song, and your comrades 
employed near by caught up the tune with spirited volume. 

You were content until the sun, deriding tired limbs and 
craving stomach, stopped its natural course across the sky and 
from that poised and unassailable height blazed upon you all 
the white heat of its fire, withering you, mocking you. It 
drew the moisture out upon your face to tempt the plague of 
mosquitoes which your boots disturbed from the stubble; it 
compelled you to wipe a wet sleeve across your stinging brow 
and lick salty lips, and at last drove you panting to the shade 
of a stook where, reclined upon the couch of leaves, you seized 
the red lard-pail and poured its contents down your throat. 
You let the water dribble soothingly down the corners of your 
mouth on to your shirt and bared chest, and lay there until 
the whip of the binding machine appeared again over the 
knoll. Then, wearily drawing on your gloves, you resumed 
the agonizing work of building homes for mice. 

The heads of grain now rattled dryly; some of the 
sheaves, grotesquely shaped like birds stiffened in death, vexed 
your efforts to set them up, and your swollen fingers smarted 
not with dew but with sweat and had assumed, like a paralytic’s 
hand, the crook of their customary position. The alkali water 
you drank began to weaken your knees and your aching back, 
but nevertheless your visits to the particular stook to replenish 
what the sun had sucked from your body became more frequent 
until the pail you tilted was so drained that, unless the binder 
with its earthenware jug happened by, you had to be satisfied 
with mouthing the rolled oats you had mixed in the well-water 
to leaven it, making loud sucking noises in the silver emptiness 
and blowing its coolness upon your face. 
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There were days when the sun blazed so fiercely that 
when a dark cloud passed overhead and squeezed upon you no 
more than one or two drops of rain, you flung yourself spread- 
eagled on the stubble to receive the few tantalizing cool 
splashes upon your hot face, your chest and the palms of your 
hands. With the sun your only chronometer you calculated, 
allowing for its deceit, the approach of noon, and when the 
binder next passed by, sought confirmation of the hour, only 
to be dismayed by the discovery that it was not yet eleven 
o'clock. But ultimately even this last aeon dragged away and 
your sore feet crunched the dry stubble, which stabbed them 
through holes it had worn in the leather, back to the farm- 
house for a dinner you were almost too weary to eat. 


But at the end of the day when the repentant sun bowed 
to earth, knelt upon a crimson carpet, pressed its radiant brow 
into the yielding fields of the horizon and then, withdrawing 
its fire from the windows of the distant houses, vanished, leav- 
ing upon the pastures a heather twilight of tender mystery in 
which the horses and cattled grazed with fitful stealth; at the 
end of the day when you relaxed upon your bunk, smoking, 
and listened to the night-breeze intermittently waking the 
windmill to a creaking, metallic complaint, and, as the stars 
came out, to the coyote’s near or distant voice, so eloquent of 
the spacious prairie, you felt that these serene hours and this 
sense of security, of anchorage for your soul amply atoned for 
the torments of the day’s labour. As the days passed and 
your muscles hardened, the work became less exhausting and 
you found in the routine and activity of a farm many little 
things to bring you pleasure. You came to love the refresh- 
ing water in the wash bowl, the perfume of the soap, the rough 
towel which wiped away fatigue and prepared you for the 
enjoyment of the harvest dinner. Then there was Saturday 
night when the “boss”, before darkness settled, drove you in 
his Ford twenty miles to the town (a mere group of elevators 
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rising like cereal boxes along the railway track) where the 
farmers and harvesters gathered, and as you rattled 
along in a cloud of dust, the side-curtains flapping, you 
chased jack rabbits and badgers off the road and peregrine 
falcons from the poles. Arrived, you stamped _ into 
the crowded Chinese restaurant, hailing vagabond friends, 
and while exchanging gossip with them had one, two, some- 
times three ice cream sundaes, indescribably delicious. ‘This 
moment you had been anticipating all the week, and it had 
inspired you time and again to song. Eventually the “boss”, 
parting from his friends, rounded up his men and you were 
hurtled back through a cold night, half asleep already but 
happy with the assurance of a late breakfast on the morrow 
and twenty-four hours of leisure in which to indulge the 
inodest pleasure of prying about the sloughs and fields which 
was denied you during the week. 

When all the fields were stooked, there came an interval 
of ten days or so before thrashing. You helped about the 
farm, repairing ricks or constructing new ones on brightly 
painted wagon-wheels, making the bolts yourself in the tool 
shop while the farmer fashioned the iron supports, which he 
first heated in the sparking coals of the droning forge, then 
shaped, “dang, bong, dang, bong’’, on the anvil; or perhaps 
you built a red caboose to house the thrashing-crew, or hauled 
soft water from an adjacent slough for the farmer’s wife, or 
drove a cow to the bull, or accompanied the “boss” with a load 
of grain to town, taking that unfrequented prairie trail beside 
those sloughs and marshy lakes from which your rumbling 
progress startled into flight black, wheeling clouds of duck, 
brought south by that cold, sleety wind which made you walk 
most of the way in the lee of the wagon to keep warm. And 
now every day you saw columns of smoke rising from the 
prairie as old straw stacks were burned and at night the hori- 
zon seemed to be a circle of flame, as if the ghosts of Blackfeet 
hunters were encamped upon the plains. 
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Thrashing began with the uniting of two outfits, yours 
and a neighbour’s, the hiring of one or two new men and the 
arranging of accommodation for the extra teams. Then there 
was your own team, a big pair of brown horses brought in 
from the pasture and set aside for you because they were 
steady, reliable creatures accustomed to hauling grain-bins and 
not likely to tax your unpractised hands. Henceforth, you 
would water and feed and comb them yourself. A proud 
moment, but followed by vexatious dark, cold dawns when, by 
the light of a lantern hung in the stall, you contrived to har- 
ness the monsters in quick time so that you would not be 
the last in the clattering parade of ricks which rode into the 
fields. Persuading the unwilling team, which disdainfully 
held their heads beyond your short reach, to accept the bit 
inevitably brought delay and the limit of your rhetorical 
forbearance, but in time, by exercising patience, you came 
to understand each other and then all was well. 

Horses fed and harnessed, after breakfast you backed 
them up to your rick — the new one you had built, with the 
red wheels — and trotted them into the field, now beautiful 
with the promise of sunrise, the mist lying upon the sloughs 
and perhaps a flock of geese taking to the wing after a night 
of feeding in the grain. You selected a row of unclaimed 
stooks, and, with fork in hand, leaped off the rick before the 
team had stopped and began vigorously tossing up sheaves 
on to the edge of the platform to warm the chilled limbs, 
hoping to complete a load before the tractor — under which a 
fire burned to heat the engine—had started, and so earn a 
_ brief rest. All around you others were likewise speedily 
engaged and you watched their progress with envy or with 
triumph. 

Now the sun mounts the blue arc, and soon you discard 
your jacket and slow your pace. You build the outer walls 
of your load and, as they rise, fillin between. You move from 
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stook to stook, leading the horses by the head, and frightening 
into the open whole families of harvest mice as you demolish 
these very homes which weeks before you had constructed with 
such pain and care. ‘Then, unable to toss another bundle on to 
the towering load without its falling back upon you, you hurl 
your pitchfork into the air, which falls like an arrow 
and impales itself in the top-most sheaves. You climb 
the rungs on the front of the wagon and by clutching at the 
bundles overhead hoist yourself to your lofty throne and with 
reins in hand cautiously urge the team about and sway towards 
the separator, which is snuggled against a grain hut. You 
have heard the clutch of the tractor thrust in, the long belt 
move the creaking mechanism to a crescendo whirr; if another 
wagon has preceded you, the slender neck of the blower is 
already spouting chaff upon the great heap, emitting the 
sound which you hear all morning until dinner time at eleven 
o'clock and again in the afternoon, a soft, purring sigh as of 
absolute contentment. Sometimes, when the teams are collect- 
ing the stooks adjacent to the separator, or the separator is 
being moved, like an armoured tank, to another portion of the 
field, into which you have already hastened to begin a new 
load, or if one of the slats in the feed belt has broken, there 
forms ahead of you a line-up of laden ricks. Then — oh, 
sublime of rests! — you await your turn or the repairing of 
the damage, lying outspread in the sun upon the fragrant 
couch of wheat, listening to the meadowlarks and blackbirds; 
or you descend to dip a cup in the water bucket and after 
removing the nose-bags from your horses to allow them to 
nibble the scattered straws which have tantalized them all day, 
smoke a cigarette with your companions. But when the 
diminishing stooks send you farther afield, you work with 
weary haste and often have to trot your horses as fast as 
caution will permit over the long reach of stubble to the dis- 
tant machine to prevent delay or the surrender of your place 
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to another; then, unloaded, you race back to the stooks. By 
that time you are exhausted and irritable and if the four 
o'clock lunch, which one of the girls or the aged grandfather 
carries every afternoon to the field, happens to be late, you 
exchange profane protests with your neighbour. However, 
when at last the girl or grandfather is sighted approaching 
over the fields, basket in one hand and coffee pail in the other, 
you shout happily to the men and are invested with surprising 
energy while completing your load. 


Gruelling work, I admit, but rewarded nevertheless by 
a certain spirit of careless freedom and at last by the serene 
ending of the day. When the hot ball of sun sank in flame, 
when the prongs of the descending fork flashed silver in the 
young moonlight and the migrating ducks passed low over- 
head, filling the luminous green-blue sky with whistling and 
the occasional flutter of faltering wings, then, indeed, was 
the weary blood stirred by an_ ineffable feeling of 
romance. You heard the calls of men, the creaking of 
wagons, the jangling of harness and stealthy movements in 
the soft shadows about you. The last load finished, you 
climbed to the top and rocked behind the nodding pair of 
heads to the purring separator, which was now blackly etched 
like a dinosaur against the fading stain of sunset, its long neck 
still breathing chaff-smoke upon the mound. Cautiously you 
drove the team alongside and fed the bundles one by one to 
the insatiable robot, until you reached the floor boards again 
and scraped together the loose straws. Farewell field! Now 
for home! You lifted the reins, and sucking your lips, gal- 
loped the willing horses over the stubble towards that far, 
sheltered glow in the window of the house — kindly as a 
mother’s smile upon tired sons. Sometimes one of the men 
would unhitch his team from his laden rick which would not 
be unloaded that night, and mounting beside you, the end of 
the long reins in hand, would run his horses in tandem with 
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your own. With feet astride the leaping boards you rode like 
charioteers and the rattle and thud of your happy departure 
startled the other impatient teams yet standing in the moonlit 
field to an envious neighing. What ecstasy you found in that 
cool, jangling flight through shadows, in the beat of wild 
wings overhead, in the coyote’s salutary yelp to the night! 

In the farmyard, after unhitching the team, you caught 
up the long reins — so comfortably smooth and pliable in 
your hands, imparting mastery to your grip — and the pair 
moved towards the trough, hooves splashing in the mud, clat- 
tering upon the rocks. The reins folded, you unfastened the 
lines, “clip, tinkle, clip’, hung the slimy, green bits on the 
hames, and stood there beside the bowed heads, listening to 
the water being sucked in by thirsty mouths, to the jangle 
and movements of other teams arriving in the dark yard. 
When they raised their heads, moved away, the water spilling 
from their lips, you followed them into their stalls, and by the 
glimmer of a lantern slid the harness off the sleek rumps and 
tossed it upon a peg on the cob-webbed wall. Then, standing 
under the arched necks, feeling the warm breath of nostrils on 
your cheek, you unbuckled the collars. 


Later, when you re-entered the stable carrying sheaves of 
oats from the stack, the horses lifted their heads over the par- 
titions, rolled their eyes at you and whinnied softly. You 
talked to them as you sidled into their stalls, but before you 
had time to cut the twine of the sheaves with your knife, a 
velvety nose rubbed your hand, snatched out a few straws of 
oats and began that hollow grind of teeth. Other teams now 
loomed up and stumbled through the doorway into the light, 
and soon the confined air was warm with oaty breath and filled 
with the tossing and munching of straw that was like a pro- 
longed hush, a murmur of peace. 

Satisfied that you had spread enough fresh bedding for 
the team, you gave each horse a friendly pat on the firm, 
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sculptured muscles of the neck and then quickly retired to the 
kitchen of the farmhouse before the wash stand was in de- 
mand. Supper was succeeded by the crowning bliss of lying 
upon the straw of your bunk in the red caboose, stove going, 
pipes and cigarettes alight, while one of the men played a few 
random melodies on his accordion or you yarned and joked 
until, all too soon, heavy fatigue and the warmth of the cabin 
closed your eyes. It was in a state of semi-consciousness that, 
some minutes later, you aroused yourself to the effort of un- 
dressing. 


Thrashing was not completed without interruption. Per- 
haps the separator would burst a vital part of its anatomy, or 
a fire would unaccountably start under the mouth of the 
blower, running like oil down the sides of the mound of ehaff 
and soon throwing up a great torch of flame which proclaimed 
the disaster for miles around, while in a confusion of excite- 
ment the men drew the machine and ricks out of range and 
quietened the teams. ‘Then there were storms; rainstorms, 
hailstorms, dust storms and snowstorms. A hurricane of dust 
would blow the ricks over, flatten the stooks and hurl into 
flight the oat sheaves from the neat beehive stacks beside the 
barn. Or snow would fall, become a blizzard, halting opera- 
tions for a week or two, during which you merely ran between 
the caboose and the house through drifts of snow. You caught 
glimpses of the cattle in the pasture, ghosts of forms, steadily 
walking into the teeth of the driving mist of snow to keep 
warm; you discovered, if you ventured afield, the horses 
gathered in the lee of white straw-stacks, which, under-eaten 
by the stock, were shaped like monster toadstools. Frequently 
you were summoned to the door of the caboose by the mellow 
bugling of geese and there they would be, a wedge, a web of 
them waving over the fields, usually Canada geese, sometimes 
white geese, and not a heart among you failed to respond with 
a quicker beat. 
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Finally a chinook blew, the snow dissolved and once more 
the wagons rattled into the fields. For several mornings 
after, when the sun rose to melt the frost and the persistent 
snow, the sheaves you lifted showered upon you their chilling 
burden. 

The “‘boss’s” fields having been stripped, the outfit moves 
to a neighbour’s acreage and thence to another’s. Now you 
sigh for the day when you can luxuriate in bed, disregarding 
the dawn or the rising sun. But when that day comes, when, 
hitching your powerful team to the caboose, you draw it rum- 
bling out of a farmyard for the last time, followed by the 
parade of ricks — your own rick coupled to another; the 
separator hauled by the tractor at the rear — and the line 
thunders along the road like a retreating army, like a desert 
caravan, with a slow indifferent plod, there being no haste now 
as you are returning to your own farm where you will disband, 
surrender your red-wheeled wagon, stable your team and pass 
your hand lingeringly over the soft noses in farewell —- when 
that day comes, when the harvest is over, the grain stored, the 
fields bare, and you bid good-bye to the accordian player, to 
the Bohemian comrades you have come to know with affection 
and your next bed will be a box car or a harvester’s coach 
homeward or anywhere bound, then you are sad, you cannot 
sing. 


SWINBURNE’S “INTERNAL CENTRE” 


By Hersert DINGLE 





WINBURNE is a poet who, at his best, creates an atmo- 
sphere rather than a living, breathing organism. Poems 
such as Hertha, Ave Atque Vale, The Garden of Prosperine, 
impress more by the emotional quality that envelops them 
than by the underlying idea or the relation of part to part; 
we remember the mood they awaken when the words and even 
the rhythm are forgotten. When he falls short of his highest 
achievement we miss this enveloping atmosphere, and the 
mechanism of alliteration, rhythm, inversion and the rest, 
which in some subtle way created it to their own partial ef- 
facement, are seen in sharp outline and intrude themselves 
upon the senses. Not without determined effort is the mean- 
ing arrived at; to grasp it we have to plunge through the 
atmosphere and penetrate the thicket of words, and by that 
time the poetry has gone. 

Poetry of this type, poured out in such quantity and 
variety as Swinburne’s, inevitably suggests incoherence and 
heterogeneity. His machinery of words, indeed, is character- 
istic in form, but the laws of its working and the pattern it 
weaves are so various that, while no poet is easier to recognise, 
none is harder to sum up in a consistent and comprehensive 
statement. Small wonder that even exceptionally discerning 
critics have concluded that no consistency is to be found— 
that he gives us only a riot of words, veering now in one direc- 
tion, now in another, with no common purpose. “I don’t see 
any internal centre from which springs anything that he does’, 
wrote Meredith. Mrs. Meynell is more emphatic, though less 
pointed: “A true poet, with a perfervid fancy rather than an 
imagination, a poet with puny passions, a poet with no more 
than the momentary and impulsive sincerity of an infirm soul, 
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a poet with small intellect.””’ And she proceeds to express the 
belief that “Swinburne’s thoughts have their source, their 
home, their origin, their authority and a, ines 
own vocabulary and the passions of other men.” 


It is little wonder, we say, that such an estimate has been 
made, but as serious criticism it really will not do. Save in 
the rare phenomena of dual and multiple personality (and 
even there definite foci are discernible), an “internal centre” 
is an inalienable possession of every sane human creature, and 
is, indeed, tacitly acknowledged in the customary description 
of him as an “individual”. The fact that it is difficult to trace 
and that the rays which proceed from it are not always 
straight, should cast no shadow of doubt on its existence. Nor 
can we accept the idea of a true poet with puny passions and 
small intellect, whose only original possession is his vocabu- 
lary. Majestic poetry does not proceed from puny passions. 
Words cannot create thoughts; the mathematical probability 
that they will do so is infinitesimal, and outside the perfectly 
general idea that poetry is the art of making words convey 
more than their literal meanings, there is no possible interpre- 
tation of the criticism which exempts it from an application of 
the laws of probability. If it had happened that the English 
words for God, fire, foam —to take a few examples — had 
not rhymed with rod, desire, Rome, Swinburne’s poetry would 
have been very different in detail from what it is, but would 
it have been essentially different? It is a necessary truth that 
Swinburne had a centre, and that it was internal and not a 
tenant of other men’s passions. | 


This conviction, indeed, has forced itself on more than 
one critic, not merely as a general principle but as a particular 
deduction from the study of his poetry. Such critics have per- 
ceived therein a unity and a significance, but they seem to go 
too far when they assert that this unity can be expressed in 
intellectual terms. Chief among them is Sir Edmund Gosse, 
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who not only finds a core of originality and consistency in 
Swinburne, but insists that it forms a scheme of abstract 
thought. “Swinburne’s claim to be considered as among the 
most purely philosophical of all the English poets” he writes, 
“is founded on several numbers of Songs before Sunrise, none 
of which are directly occupied with the aims of Mazzini or the 
errors of Napoleon III. In Mater Triwmphalis, in the Pre- 
lude and the Epilogue, in The Litany of Nations, in Hertha 
pre-eminently, we see a statement of Swinburne’s loftiest doc- 
trine.” Here is a positive view with a vengeance, but ex- 
pressed in such an extreme form that we can scarcely give it 
greater sanction than its contrary. It seems, in fact, to refute 
itself when we inquire what we mean by philosophy in poetry. 
We do not, of course, expect from a poet an elaborate philo- 
sophical system, logically coherent and formally complete; 
such a thing is outside his province. What we look for from 
a philosophical poet is a consistent outlook on life, which sees 
through the particular manifestation to the underlying uni- 
versal. This outlook should be discernible in at least the 
greater part of his work, and should be capable of intellectual 
description; it should be, in fact, the connecting thread on 
which are strung the multiform productions of his art. Thus 
we call Wordsworth and Browning philosophical poets while 
we deny the title to Herrick, because the work of each of the 
former poets forms a unity which can be expressed in intel- 
lectual terms, while that of the latter does not. To suggest, 
therefore, that Swinburne must be considered as among the 
most purely philosophical of all the English poets because, 
from a section of his work negligible in bulk, it is possible to 
extract the elements of a philosophical system, is to rear on 
that slender basis a structure which it cannot support. And 
this is the more evident when we consider that that system not 
only contains internal inconsistencies, but is often contradicted 
by the letter or spirit of much of the poet’s other work. 
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If, then, we reject an intellectual idea as the unifying 
principle of Swinburne’s poetry, we are faced with the prob- 
lem of locating his “internal centre” in something which can- 
not be expressed in intellectual terms. In a former essay*, an 
attempt was made to penetrate to the source of Wordsworth’s 
inspiration by an analysis of his poetry in which greater weight 
was given to its possibly unrealised connotations and intuitive 
assumptions than to direct statements. The same method ap- 
plied to Swinburne points to the conclusion that none of the 
prominent aspects of his poetry, and none of the definite im- 
pulses so passionately expressed in his verse, are themselves 
fundamental, but that all are manifestations of a deeper, more 
general, instinct which it is very difficult to define clearly in 
words. It was a kind of passion for the infinite, revealing it- 
self in his calmer moments as a yearning to contemplate an 
unlimited expanse, and in his stormier moods as a wild desire 
to plunge and lose himself in it — a passion in some measure 
akin to the eastern longing for absorption, but essentially 
active and concentrated usually on the experience of the mo- 
ment rather than the eternal peace, on the process rather than 
the achievement. It took the form of a hatred of bonds and 
limitations and of circumstances sharply featured and circum- 
scribed; vastness and vagueness were his spiritual home. This 
fundamental characteristic expressed itself in a multitude of 
ways, corresponding to the variety of his occasional interests 
—in personal experience as sexual passion; in politics as “im- 
measurable” republicanism; in philosophy as the doctrine of 
unlimited freedom; in theology as pantheism; in friendship as 
hero-worship and the love of children; in verse as indulgence 
in smoothness, alliteration, interminable sentences; in criti- 
cism as love of the spacious Elizabethans and the incompre- 
hensible Blake; and in everything and always as an over- 
whelming worship of the sea. The one common essence of this 


*See The Realist, June, 1929. 
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strangely complex assortment of interests is the passion for 
immersion in an infinite and indefinite environment: his soul’s 
epitome is in the line— 

The gate is strait; I shall not be there. 

So long as this fundamental necessity is satisfied 1t mat- 
ters little through what medium the satisfaction comes; hence 
in part arise the many apparent contradictions which have 
gained him the reputation for inconsistency and caprice. Time, 
Love, Death, Night, Sleep, Fate, Man—all the seamless 
infinities are invoked in turn, but none is consistently supreme. 
Here Death triumphs over Love, there Love outlives Death; 
now Man is lord of his Fate; anon he must submit to it. The 
infinity which is chosen at the moment must subdue and ab- 
sorb all others; that is the condition of its choice and that 
alone, to the exclusion of all intrinsic qualities, gives: it its 
ephemeral supremacy in his hierarchy. The sea alone holds 
permanent sway; he worshipped her with a rapturous intimacy 
beside which all other sea music seems sedate and formal. 


I will go back to the great sweet mother, 
Mother and lover of men, the sea. 
I will go down to her, I and none other, 
Close with her, kiss her and mix her with me; 
Cling to her, strive with her, hold her fast; 
O fair white mother, in days long past 
Born without sister, born without brother, 
Set free my soul as thy soul is free. 


This was a new note in English poetry, nor has it been 
sounded since. 

It is a curious fact that no single index of a poet’s charac- 
ter is so striking or comprehensive as the type of bird with 
which he most intimately associates himself. What, for ex- 
ample, is so typical of Shelley as the skylark, of Keats as the 
nightingale, of ‘Wordsworth as the stock-dove, or of Coleridge 
(the association is not entirely fanciful) as the mystic alba- 
tross¢ And Swinburne characteristically claims kinship with 
the sea-mew. He sees immediately his own soul symbolised in 
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the unfettered sweep of the sea-mew’s wing, and hears his own 
voice in the wild abandon of its scream. 
The lark knows no such rapture, 
Such joy no nightingale. 
Here again was a new perception in English poetry. No other 


man’s passion echoed here; the cry comes straight from the 
heart. 


Ah, well were I for ever, 

Wouldst thou change lives with me, 
And take my song’s wild honey, 
And give me back thy sunny 
Wide eyes that weary never, 

And wings that search the sea; 
Ah, well were I for ever, 

Wouldst thou change lives with me. 

This passion for the sea was complete — physical as well 
as a manifestation of the impulse towards the unlimited. In 
this again it differs from the other manifestations of that im- 
pulse, which were strangely abstract and spiritual. There is 
an important sense, indeed, in which Swinburne must be called 
one of the most spiritual of poets. He sang of sexual indul- 
gence, but was himself abstemious; he hailed the coming of the 
universal republic, but resented criticism of the monarchy of 
his own country; he fought in verse for freedom, but allowed 
himself to be fettered for nearly half his life; he worshipped 
children, but was content to have none. These phases of his 
personality were exhalations of his basic self, and their source 
and satisfaction lay in the spirit. They needed no material 
incarnation; they were fulfilled wholly and completely by ex- 
pression in song. Only from the sea does the physical call 
come, and it was weak enough even from that source to allow 
him an inland life. 


This recognition of an ultimate substratum from which 
proceed all the diverse elements of Swinburne’s poetry directs 
us to a viewpoint from which the varied aspects of his work 
may be usefully surveyed. We shall find in each of them a 
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derivative and transient character, explicable as a flowering 
of the central impulse. It is impossible to trace a uniformly 
progressive tendency in the forms which that impulse assumed 
— there is much reversion and overlapping — but a broad 
course of development may be perceived. Generally speak- 
ing, sexual attraction, the doctrine of liberty and pantheism, 
and the praise of children were successive characteristic fea- 
tures of his creative work. Let us examine them in turn from 
the point of view suggested. 

Whatever may be said of sexual attraction as a theme for 
poetry, there is no doubt that it is intense, indefinable, and un- 
circumscribed. These are qualities which we have associated 
with Swinburne’s inner self, and they are precisely the quali- 
ties about which he chooses to sing. Sex love for him is a 
fusion — body and soul — of the lover with his mate, in which 
identity, individuality and outline are lost. The grossness and 
animal character which his treatment of it exhibits are often 
more apparent than real — a symbolism employed to intensify 
and make vivid a fundamentally spiritual union. But it is 
union for its own sake, not sought for any purpose beyond its 
own existence. This is true whether its origin lies in personal 
experience or in imagination. The regret of The Triwmph of 
Time is born of the frustrated desire for surrender, the inera- 
dicable division of the “twain halves of a perfect heart” — 


Yea, I know this well: were you once sealed mine, 
Mine in the blood’s beat, mine in the breath, 
Mixed into me as honey in wine, 
Not time, that sayeth and gainsayeth, 
Nor all strong things had severed us then; 
Not wrath of gods, nor wisdom of men, 
Nor all things earthly, nor all divine, 
Nor joy nor sorrow, nor life nor death. 


Throughout the erotic effusions of the first series of Poems 
and Ballads we can see this impulse feverishly grasping the 
medium of sexual emotion and discharging itself with a prodi- 
gality and an apparently unbridled libertinism which, accepted 
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at its face value, would richly merit the harshest criticisms the 
poems received. Their real significance, however, lies not in 
their superficial aspect but in their remoter source, in the per- 
manent urge of which they were the temporary expressions. 
They and their kind passed with youth. In later years they 
showed spasmodic signs of revival, but they never flourished 
again. 

In the Prelude to Songs before Sunrise, Swinburne gives 
us an insight into his transition from this atmosphere of physi- 
cal incontinence to the ampler air of spiritual freedom. To 
those who yet see no profit save in “hours to flush with love 


and hide in flowers”, he replies: 


Play then and sing; we too have played, 
We likewise, in that subtle shade. 

We too have twisted through our hair 
Such tendrils as the wild Loves wear, 
And heard what mirth the Maenads made, 
Till the wind blew our garlands bare 

And left their roses disarrayed. 


A more spacious horizon faces him now. 


A little time we gain from time 
To set our seasons in some chime, 
A little time that we may fill 
Or with such good works or such ill 
As loose the bonds or make them strong 
Wherein all manhood suffers wrong. 
By rose-hung river and light-foot rill 
There are who rest not; who think long 
Till they discern as from a hill 
At the sun’s hour of morning song, 
Known of souls only, and those souls free, 
The sacred spaces of the sea. 


In the new attitude thus foreshadowed we get the most 
full-blooded expression of Swinburne’s personality that his 
poetry contains. Songs before Sunrise is a threefold channel 
of philosophy, theology and politics. The contrast with the 
earlier work is strong and obvious, but it is a contrast of out- 
ward form only. Here, as there, we find as the mainspring of 
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the action the same quality of passionate surrender to a 
plenum without boundaries or differentiating features. The 
“immeasurable republic’? was an ocean into which his little 
stream could empty itself, a fire in which he could be utterly 


consumed. 
I shall burn up before thee, pass and perish, 
As haze in sunrise on the red sea-line; 
But thou from dawn to sunsetting shalt cherish 
The thoughts that led and souls that lighted mine. 


His “freedom” was at bottom a passion, not an idea. His soul 
went out to it because it was unlimited. If we ask what is the 
purpose of freedom — what we are to be free to do — we shall 
receive no answer. It never occurred to Swinburne that free- 
dom was merely an opportunity and not an achievement. A 
purpose is a limitation, and limitations were intolerable. Even 
morality was intolerable — not merely a particular code of 
morals, but all laws and rules of conduct. This is rather un- 
expected after the stoicism of the Prelude, but freedom is not 
perfect unless it throws off all restrictions. Although some of 
the nobler lyrics of this period wear an aspect of intellectual- 
ity, we look in vain for consistency of thought or aim. The 
appearance is illusory; the reality is an impulse, deep but in- 


trinsically irrational. 
So I now gazing; till the sense 
Being set on fire of confidence 
Strains itself sunward, feels out far 
Beyond the bright and morning star, 
Beyond the extreme wave’s refluence, 
To where the fierce first sunbeams are 
Whose fire intolerant and intense 
As birthpangss whence day burns to be 
Parts breathless heaven from breathing sea. 
I see not, know not, and am blest. 


Gosse. remarks that “the source of the political ardour 
of Swinburne and the form taken by his lyrical apocalypse are 
somewhat obscure. We are not accustomed in the history of 
literature to find a poet so passionately excited about prob- 
lems of statecraft which do not affect his own life in any way, 
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and with the results of which he will never be brought in con- 
tact.” Why he selected politics, and in particular the politics 
of Italy and France, as a medium for the discharge of his 
energy will probably remain obscure, because it is not within 
the power of a formal statement to include the incidental oc- 
currences in the life of a voluntary being. A chance word or 
_ event of which no record remains may have been the determin- 
ing factor. For, from the point of view here adopted, these 
things are incidental — passing forms assumed by the constant 
underlying impulse. ‘This, of course, in no way detracts from 
the sincerity of Swinburne’s ardour, and we can assent whole- 
heartedly to Gosse’s further remark that “the vehemence of 
the passion was absolutely genuine, and it was overpowering.” 
Psychologists assure us that some of our most urgent activities 
are not self-supporting but originate in and draw their susten- 
ance from more deeply rooted and perhaps superficially dis- 
similar instincts. That this was the case with Swinburne is 
shown not merely by psychological theory but also by the 
facts of his life and the development of his poetry. The vehe- 
mence of Songs before Sunrise is not sustained. The goddess 
of Liberty, the republican ideal, and “the great god Man, 
which is God” became somewhat neglected in the latter half of 
his life, and although he did not fail at intervals to pay them 
lip service, they ceased to inspire him to any vital achievement 
and were in some respects openly outraged. Just as in the 
Prelude he discarded the wild eroticism of youth for the 
single-eyed service of Freedom, so in A Vision of Spring in 
Winter he records in turn the passing of that devotion: the 
reference to the stanzas from the Prelude already quoted is, 


indeed, unmistakable: 
The morning song beneath the stars that fled 
With twilight through the moonless mountain air, 
While youth with burning lips and wreathless hair 
Sang toward the sun that was to crown his head, 
Rising; the hopes that triumphed and fell dead, 
The sweet swift eyes and songs of hours that were; 
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These may’st thou not give back for ever; these, 
As at the sea’s heart all her wrecks lie waste, 
Lie deeper than the sea; 
But flowers thou may’st, and winds, and hours of ease, 
And all its April to the world thou may’st 
Give back, and half my April back to me. 

The immediate reaction to Songs before Sunrise, as the 
foregoing stanza half suggests, was apparently a reaction to 
the love passion of youth. No sooner was the volume dedi- 
cated to Liberty safely launched on its way than, in “a tumult 
of improvisation”, he wrote the glowing prelude, Tristram 
and Iseult. The return, however, was not actual. 'To realise 
this it is not necessary, though probably sufficient, to compare 
Tristram with the earliest Poems and Ballads, because there 
is the immediate evidence that the new passion was stillborn. 
The period that followed showed, in fact, no retrogression, but 
a new stage in the development of the forms through which the 
fundamental impulse was manifested. ‘The poetry becomes 
mellower and the note of experience is more distinctly heard. 
Without becoming introspective to any appreciable degree, he 
shows more self-realisation, and personal emotions gradually 
obtrude themselves on less obviously personal passions. The 
sea, always an accompaniment to his poetry, swells into do- 
minance and becomes almost indistinguishable from his own 
spirit. The passion for absorption passes gradually into a 
yearning and ultimately into an attainment. He reaches the 


haven of peace after “days like waves at strife.” 
Child of my sunlight and the sea, from birth 
A fosterling and fugitive on earth; 
Sleepless of soul as wind or wave or fire, 
A manchild with an ungrown God’s desire; 
Because thou hast loved nought mortal more than me, 
Thy father, and thy mother-hearted sea; 
Because thou hast set thine heart to sing, and sold 
Life and life’s love for song, God’s living gold; 
Because thou hast given thy flower and fire of youth 
To feed men’s hearts with visions, truer than truth; 
ay Because thou hast kept in those world-wandering eyes 
a The light that makes me music of the skies; 
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Because thou hast heard with world-unwearied ears 
The music that puts light into the spheres; 

Have therefore in thine heart and in thy mouth 

The sound of song that mingles north and south, 
The song of all the winds that sing of me, 

And in thy soul the sense of all the sea. 


Whatever may have been the effect on his poetry of 
Swinburne’s captivity at Putney, there can be little doubt that 
on himself it was salutary. It was, in fact, not so much a 
captivity as a liberation, for it relieved him of all those tire- 
some details of circumstantial life which were as shackles 
round his soul’s feet. The spirituality of Swinburne has al- 
ready been indicated, and it is important to remember that 
the influence on him of external events must be considered 
first in terms of the spirit and only indirectly in its material 
aspect. And from this point of view Watts-Dunton brought 
emancipation, not bondage. The former companionship of 
“Pan by noon and Bacchus by night” certainly wears an as- 
pect of freedom, but the morning with its income-tax forms, 
tailors’ bills, et hoc genus omne, was an inevitable accompani- 
ment. We may regard Swinburne’s life at Putney as the 
gradual approach to a continuous realisation of that inward 
peace which his youth found only in a succession of glorious 
moments. 

One of the most prominent features of his poetry during 
this period is the love and praise of childhood. That this was 
genuine admits of no doubt, and that it was not a fundamen- 
tal emotion is equally clear. It is almost exclusively confined 
to the later period of his life when earlier devotions had sub- 
sided or passed out of existence, and there is no difficulty in 
recognising it as another ray from the “internal centre’ of his 
being. What he recognised and responded to in children was 
the indefinable element, the infinite which he saw through their 
laughter and smiles and tears. In his poems on children he 
speaks again and again of the impossibility of praising them 
adequately or of finding images fit to represent them. As in 
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his earlier obsession with love and liberty, he sees no purpose 
in childhood; children arouse no “forward-looking thoughts”, 
but only a present experience. His devotion is the mellowed 
form of the hero-worship of former, and indeed all his days. 
The reverence paid to children is one with the reverence paid 
to Landor and Hugo. 


The strange contradictions and inconsistencies which 
Swinburne’s career shows are at least partly resolved when 
we contemplate them from the point of view suggested above. 
One of the most puzzling sides of his character is the extreme 
exaggeration of his estimates of men and events, giving to his 
whole view of things what seems to us a grossly distorted 
form. At one moment Dickens was the “chief in thy genera- 
tion born of men whom English praise acclaimed as English- 
born”. At another Landor was “in holiest age our mightiest 
mind’. Similar pre-eminence is given in their turn to Lamb, 
Mazzini, Hugo; the exile of Hugo was a greater injustice 
than the torture of Prometheus. Associated with this are the 
kaleidoscopic changes which his estimates underwent. Wil- 
liam Bell Scott changed from “poet and painter” to “poetaster 
and dauber”’. Whitman, at one time “strong-winged soul with 
prophetic lips hot with the bloodbeats of song”, became later 
“a drunken apple-woman, indecently sprawling in the slush 
and garbage of the gutter amid the rotten refuse of her over- 
turned fruit-stall”. Carlyle was in turn an “inspired teacher 
and guide’, an unspeakable miscreant, “the most profound 
humourist of his country in his century’, and a snake “sick of 
self-love”. Some of these transformations can be traced to 
their immediate cause in external events; thus we know that 
the changed attitude to Scott was the direct effect of the reve- 
lations of Scott’s Autobiographical Notes, while the later 
estimate of Whitman, as Gosse tells us, was due to the influ- 
ence of Watts-Dunton, who hated the American poet “most 
heartily”. But these explanations do not get to the root of 
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the matter, or Swinburne as a critic would be worse than negli- 
gible. A man whose judgement is swayed from one irrational 
extreme to the other by a personal slight or a friend’s preju- 
dice lacks the first essential quality of a critic, yet Swinburne’s 
contribution to the study of Blake and much of his other cri- 
tical work show a perception of high order. Moreover, the 
same characteristic is evident in his attitude to impersonal 
things where no such proximate cause can exist. Death, in 
his triumphant moments, is evil, to be consumed “as a thing 
unclean”, “as a god self-slain on his own strange altar’. In 
another mood it is to be welcomed and is unconquerable— 
“the soft long sleep, the broad sweet bosom of death’; “there 
is no God found stronger than death”—‘the sleep eternal in 
an eternal night”. Again, “What love was ever as deep as a 
grave?” he asks, and elsewhere speaks of “love more strong 
than death’. The mood of the moment is doubtless deter- 
mined by the events of the moment, but the extreme suscep- 
tibility to the influences of events must be sought and evalu- 
ated in the depths of the character. 

We have pictured Swinburne as a being with a passionate 
longing to see the infinite before and around him. In the or- 
dinary lives of men, however, this state seems impossible of 
attainment. Without escaping completely from the world 
and living the oriental life of subjective contemplation there 
seems to be no way of satisfying such a desire, for it is a tru- 
ism that the finite cannot be made infinite. But this truism is 
not altogether a truth. The finite can approximate to infinity 
if you approach it close enough. In the language of geome- 
try, its linear dimensions are unaltered but its angular dimen- 
sions increase continuously. By some congenital intuition, 
Swinburne discovered this fact, and his view of the world is 
characterised by extreme spiritual myopia. 

The exaggerations and contradictions to which reference 
has been made are natural consequences of such vision. An 
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object placed immediately before the eyes appears abnor- 
mally large and prominent, while other objects, though per- 
haps only slightly further away, are relatively minute, fore- 
shortened and distorted. ‘The whole view appears unreal to 
one accustomed to detached observation. Furthermore, a 
slight change of position arising from some accidental circum- 
stance creates an altogether disproportionate change in the 
appearance and configuration of the nearer objects. ‘That 
which formerly loomed large now recedes to insignificance, 
and a new infinity arises from what was previously grotesque 
and negligible. It is just such transmutations as these that 
we find in Swinburne’s view of things. His instinctive reac- 
tion to a new potential hero or event which exhibited super- 
ficial signs of greatness or indefiniteness was to place himself 
in the closest possible relation to it in order to emphasise the 
qualities which had attracted him. If, as sometimes happened, 
the hero repulsed him, or if from some other cause his attitude 
was modified, the sudden change of position revealed the 
seemingly infinite as a poor, misshapen finite, and so we get 
the apparent volte face. 


Such a relation to life is not the best imaginable, but it is 
not insincere or even different in anything but degree from 
that which we all assume. When Swinburne exalted Hugo 
above all other men he really presented him as he saw him, 
without fear or favour, and when he vilified those whom he 
had previously adored he was again expressing a new view 
and not merely a passionate blindness. Whether the view of 
such a man can be called “true” or not depends on what we 
mean by truth. It is true that the Moon is very much smaller 
than the Sun, yet there is a sense in which it is true that the 
Moon eclipses the Sun. We are again faced with the con- 
trast between linear and angular dimensions, between absolute 
and relative truth. Absolute truth, which is independent of 
the position of the observer, must be expressed in linear mea- 
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sure (even so it is not absolute in the geometrical sense), but 
we must not forget that all direct observation gives angular 
measure. We see things from our own point of view, and we 
must know what that point of view is and allow for its influ- 
ence before we can know them as they are. Swinburne’s point 
of view was an unusual one, and the spectacle he surveyed 
therefore appears to us to be perverted, but it by no means 
follows that his vision was defective in quality. If the neces- 
sary correction could be made, his estimates would fall into 
line with those of others, and since each viewpoint has its own 
merits we shall be much more profitably employed in con- 
sidering the advantages of Swinburne’s than in dismissing his 
witness as false. We shall not look to him for an estimate of 
relative values, for example, but we may safely expect a keen 
perception of fine detail. This is what his critical work pro- 
vides, and if we discredit it as the product of unbalanced judge- 
ment the loss will be ours. 


The essential quality of Swinburne’s “internal centre” is 
thrown into sharp relief when we compare him with Shelley. 
Both came of aristocratic English families; both were abnor- 
mal in temperament, with a strange, fragile, fairy-like appear- 
ance coupled with absolute fearlessness; both went to Eton, 
where one was dubbed “mad Shelley” and the other “mad 
Swinburne’”’; both left Oxford in distressing circumstances; 
both stand in the forefront of English lyrical poetry; both 
sang passionately of freedom and inveighed against the ty- 
ranny of priests and kings. Even in the characteristic which 
we have taken to be fundamental in Swinburne he is at one 
with Shelley; both had a passionate desire for the infinite and 
a hatred of limitations. But amid such extraordinary simi- 
larity there is one point of fundamental difference which 
stands out sharp and clear: whereas Swinburne sought to 
make everything appear infinite by bringing himself into con- 
tact with it, Shelley instinctively withdrew himself so as to 
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comprehend the whole of existence in one vast perception. 
Swinburne wanted infinity in the abstract; it mattered not at 
all in what form it was represented. Shelley wanted the one, 
all-embracing infinity of actual existence, what Spinoza called 
the absolutely infinite. To Swinburne the infinite and the in- 
definite were almost indistinguishable; so long as he could 
perceive no boundaries he was satisfied. Shelley had no desire 
for the indefinite: his perception of individual things was acute 
and precise. To Shelley’s detached view the Earth was a 
globe spinning in space: to Swinburne’s intimate adoration it 
was “‘the mother uncreated, soul for whom the floating force- 
less ages waited”. Shelley, emancipated from the terrestrial 
viewpoint, saw the stars as “unutterably bright... . at 
whose immensity vast soaring fancy staggers’, and his reason 
thereupon rebelled against the geocentric Christian theology. 
Swinburne, immersed in the Earth, cried against God that He 
“gives a star and takes a Sun away”. Shelley, scanning the 
universe from beyond, saw a purpose and a tendency in it, 
and dedicated himself to the service of that purpose. Swin- 
burne, absorbed in the immediate vagueness, was satisfied with 
present experience and was conscious of nothing ulterior. 

We might pursue the comparison and the contrast fur- 
ther, but to do so would be to exceed our aim. We have tried 
to disclose and define Swinburne’s “internal centre”. The task 
of surveying and evaluating his achievement from that point 
of view remains, but it is a subject for separate treatment. 


THE SPARK 


By WALTER DE LA MARE 





Calm was the evening, as if asleep, 

But sickled on high with brooding storm, 
Couched in invisible space. And, lo! 

I saw in utter silence sweep 

Across that vault of twilight calm, 

A gliding spark, as blanched as snow, 
That burned into dust, and vanished in 

A hay-cropped meadow, smooth and green. 


A meteor from the cold of space, 

Lost in Earth’s wilderness of air? 
Presage of lightnings soon to shine 

In splendour on this lonely place? 

I cannot tell; but only how fair 

It glowed within the crystalline 

Pure heavens, and with its strangeness lit 
My mind with joy at sight of it. 


Yet what is common as lovely may be: 
The petalled daisy, a honey bell, 

A pebble, a branch of moss, a gem 

Of dew, or fallen rain — if we 

A moment in their beauty dwell, 
Entranced, alone, see only them. 

How blind to wait, till, merely unique, 
Some omen thus the all bespeak. 


THE SEVENTEEN MILLIONS 


By Herricu HENEL 


HE other day I found in a newspaper three reports printed 
side by side. The first spoke of the growing alarm of the 
British and French governments at the obstructionist policy 
of the German delegation at Geneva; the second announced 
the decision of the British admiralty to build four new cruis- 
ers, nine destroyers, three submarines and three sloops; and 
the third printed a pronouncement of the new United States 
Naval Secretary that he would endeavour to bring the Ameri- 
can fighting fleet up to treaty strength, which would involve 
the construction of 135 warships between now and 1936. Is 
it surprising to find the German delegates at Geneva obsti- 
nately insisting on general disarmament, or, failing that, on 
arms equality? The German people have been patiently wait- 
ing for fifteen years for the war-time Allies to follow suit after 
Germany had been disarmed. There are now very few people 
in Germany who can believe in the sincerity of foreign protes- 
tations that general disarmament will come. The League of 
Nations Covenant, an integral part of the peace treaty of 
Versailles, laid it down in unmistakable terms that the dis- 
armament of Germany would be the first step towards general 
disarmament. Yet Ex-President Hoover, in his Armistice 
Day speech in 1929, stated that the men under arms in the 
world, including active reserves, were then almost 30 millions 
in number, nearly 10 millions more than before the Great War. 
And in the last four years armaments have been increased 
almost everywhere, while Germany’s frontiers are protected 
by 100,000 men with no reserves, no heavy guns, no anti- 
aircraft guns, no tanks, no airplanes. France, Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia among them have about ten times as many 
men under arms as Germany has, not considering active re- 
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serves. In Germany the man in the street finds it hard to 
understand why he should be looked upon as a potential ag- 
gressor against whom there must be still more security, when 
he knows that his government has not even the weapons to 
protect his home against the bombs that thousands of French 
military *planes may drop on it. 

If you ask me, then: What is a Nationalist Socialist? my 
first answer would be: A National Socialist is a man who is 
afraid of his neighbours who are bristling with arms, who have 
broken their pledge to disarm, and who clamour for even more 
security whilst they deny it to him. He is afraid and no 
longer willing to look on whilst the others add to their security. 
Having no arms and no equipment, he can at least band to- 
gether with others who are in a similar frame of mind to keep 
their bodies fit and their minds alive to what they feel is a real 
danger. 

But being armed or being disarmed is not only a matter 
of security or insecurity, it is also a matter of political conse- 
quence. “Help yourself and God will help you’, is an old 
German proverb. We have seen how China, a country that, 
in the modern sense, is without arms, has been mutilated by 
the Japanese military machine. Things quite as bad have hap- 
pened to disarmed Germany in the recent past, without even 
evoking the same moral condemnation. Lithuania was allowed, 
long after the war (in 1923) to seize by force the Memel terri- 
tory, and in spite of nominal independence, the country has 
remained a Lithuanian province. This was but one of the 
many flagrant breaches of the principle for which the Allies 
said they had gone to war: the principle of national autonomy 
and self-determination. Moreover, the peace treaty itself had 
decreed that more than three million Germans should change 
their nationality, whether they liked it or not. The larger part 
of Upper Silesia was handed over to Poland (in 1921), al- 
though in the Plebiscite a large majority of the people 
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(717,000: 483,000) had expressed their wish to remain with 
the German Republic. In the Czech Parliament, elected in 
October, 1929, 66 seats out of a total of 300 went to the Ger- 
man parties. This means that more than one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of Czecho-Slovakia (i.e. 314 million people) feel 
they are German, and that they have not accepted the Ver- 
sailles verdict, separating them from their mother country. In 
these, as in many more cases, the German people were treated 
as a nation to which the right of self-determination does not 
apply. A more recent illustration of this is provided by the 
veto of the Austro-German customs union. If the Austrians 
had been allowed to decide their own political fate, they would 
have long since become a part of the German Republic. As 
it is, Austria is a head without a body, a huge capital with a 
small territory, an industry without a market, a country with- 
out an outlet to the sea, incapable of economic autonomy. The 
proposed customs union might have saved the economic struc- 
ture of Austria, might have prevented the crash of the Vienna 
Credit Anstalt that brought the European banking world 
tumbling after it in 1931, and might actually have averted the 
collapse of confidence that so gravely threatens commercial 
life all the world over at the present moment. But France 
forbade the customs union, and arranged instead for a succes- 
sion of international loans to Austria that have made the 
country a slave under a mountainous burden of debt. More- 
over, Austria practically had to sell her political independence 
in order to obtain these loans. 


Now, again, if you ask me, What is a National Socialist? 
I shall answer: He is a man who wishes to see his country run 
its own affairs, just as other nations do. It is unbearable for 
him that he and his compatriots should be forever treated as 
children who must obey and may not choose to act as they 
think fit. There is not the slightest trace of aggressiveness in 
such a declaration. Otherwise, Britain, France, the United 
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States and nearly all nations of the world would be aggressors, 
since they manage their affairs of state according to their own 
judgement, and do not take orders from anyone. But, like 
parents who have grown accustomed to telling their children 
what to do and what to leave undone, the victors of the World 
War have come to expect that German obedience will continue 
forever and are inclined to interpret a declaration of indepen- 
dence as an act of aggression. But just as sensible parents 
relax their grip and finally resign their authority, the victors 
must in the end hand back complete autonomy to their van- 
quished former enemy. Otherwise, pressure will but generate 
counter-pressure. The violence of the outburst of national 
sentiment in Germany is explicable only as a result of suppres- 
sion continued for fourteen years. Even in 1929, no one in 
Germany would have thought possible such a surge of national 
feeling as we witness to-day. The Reichstag elections of 1930 
brought the first great victory of the National Socialists, 
which could have been avoided if wisdom had reigned in the 
councils of the victor nations, and the patience of the German 
nation had not been tried beyond endurance. 


A third factor that helped to bring about the present rule 
of National Socialism is the terrible poverty that grips the 
country. And poverty, again, is a direct outcome of the Great 
War and its consequences. Germany bore practically the 
whole of the cost of war herself, being unable to raise loans 
abroad. ‘That, in itself, left her in a state of poverty and ex- 
haustion. In addition, the victorious nations saddled her with 
a reparations debt which was originally fixed at 33 billion dol- 
lars, a fantastic sum, beyond the capacity to pay of even the 
richest nation. It was, of course, soon discovered that it could 
not be paid, and through various agreements the claims were 
scaled down. The Lausanne agreement provides for 750 mil- 
lion dollars as a final payment. From 1919 until 1931, how- 
ever, Germany had to pay an average of 500 million dollars 
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annually which she could do only by wholesale borrowing 
from abroad. What happened in these years was really a con- 
version of political obligations into private debts. German 
industry and the municipalities obtained loans from abroad, 
chiefly from English and American bankers, in many cases at 
a very high rate of interest. The funds thus acquired were 
handed over to the German government in payment of heavy 
taxation, and the Government in its turn surrendered them to 
the ex-enemy States. From 1929 onward, the American banks 
grew more and more doubtful of the prospect of ever seeing 
their money again, if they went on pouring funds into Ger- 
many which were not used for constructive purposes, but left 
the country almost as soon as they had entered. They refused 
to consider any more applications for loans, and the whole 
structure of reparations broke down. But the burden of pri- 
vate debts that Germany had been compelled to contract in 
order to meet reparations demands had then swollen to such 
an amount that even now, when reparations payments are sus- 
pended, Germany has to find 250 million dollars a year to pro- 
vide for interest and sinking fund on her foreign obligations. 


Payments in cash, however, were but the smaller part of 
the indemnities that were exacted from Germany after the 
War. German private property abroad and in the German 
colonies was seized. This was an unprecedented act in modern 
warfare, incompatible with the Hague Land War Convention, 
and involved a loss of 214 billion dollars. The German mer- 
cantile marine had to be surrendered with the exception of 
very small ships. The value of the ships surrendered was close 
on 11% billion dollars, although the Reparations Commission 
credited the German account with but 200 millions. The deep- 
sea cables had to be surrendered, coal, dyestuffs, cattle, timber 
had to be delivered for many years, and were credited at ab- 
surdly low prices. When Germany fell short of payments, 
the French and the Belgians raided the industrial Ruhr district 
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in 1923, and drove more than 100,000 people from hearth and 
home. 


But, you will say, these payments were merely demanded 
as a compensation for damage done by the aggressor in the 
World War. Leaving on one side the question of Germany’s 
sole responsibility for the War, it must be said that all right- 
ful claims to reparations had been satisfied as early as by the 
end of 1922. The Institute of Economics at Washington has 
calculated that by that time Germany had made deliveries in 
kind which should be placed to her credit at somewhere be- 
tween 614 and 61% billion dollars, a figure which Professor 
J. Maynard Keynes arrives at by a different process of calcu- 
lation. If you add to this sum the payments in cash, you arrive 
almost exactly at the sum that the Reparations Commission 
fixed in 1921 as required to make up for civilian losses, namely 
71 billion dollars. It was the inclusion of military pensions 
in the German obligations that swelled the Reparations burden 
into a war indemnity and a tribute. If you add the payments 
that have been made since then, and the value of the former 
German colonies (estimated at 25 billion dollars by Mr. 
Morel) and of the ceded European territories, it is not too 
much to say that Germany’s losses total some 50 billion dollars. 
And if you ask why the Ex-Allies went on asking for more 
and more, an utterance by M. Poincaré in 1922 will furnish 
the answer: “You will comprehend,” he said, “why we need a 
powerful army and vigilant patriotism; you will comprehend 
that the sole means of saving the Treaty of Versailles is to ar- 
range matters in such a way that our defeated enemies cannot 
fulfil its conditions.” 

If we ask, then, a third time: What is a National Socialist? 
we have to say: He is a man who has worked for many years 
for a wage or salary much lower than that paid for equal ser- 
vices in any other civilized country excepting Russia. He 
knows that a large part of the values he creates through his 
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labour has been and still is going abroad. If you hear him 
clamour for repudiation of private debts, don’t call him a Bol- 
shevik, don’t say he is an immoral deceiver who wishes to break 
solemn promises. He is a man in despair who does not know 
how to find the money for food and shelter for his wife and 
children. He knows that many of the causes of his penury 
lie outside the borders of his own country, and that Germany 
has waited and petitioned for fourteen years for an adjustment 
of obvious evils and injustices ensuing from the treaty of Ver- 
sailles; and he knows that she has waited in vain. 


The National-Socialists are not only opposed to paying 
high interest on loans obtained abroad, but in their domestic 
programme they undertake to reduce the rates of interest at 
home as well. Some of their leaders are, in fact, definitely 
hostile to capitalism. They would, if they had their way, wipe 
out all debts (either by decree or by inflation) and give the 
working man a new chance. Farmers in Germany, just as on 
this side of the water, labour under debts that they have no 
chance of paying back at the present low prices of farming 
products. ‘Their farms are foreclosed, they swell the ranks 
of the unemployed (already more than 6 millions in Ger- 
many!) and the community as a whole is the loser as much as 
the individual. Whilst millions are on the point of starvation, 
it is still possible, in Germany as elsewhere, to make profits 
from speculation on the stock market. This, the Nazis feel, 
must be stopped. There is no doubt about this: the Socialist 
régime was not overthrown because it carried Socialist mea- 
sures too far, but because the Social Democratic party failed 
to give the people real socialism. ‘Their leaders only too soon 
acquired bourgeois habits of living, preferred personal com- 
fort above loyalty to their former ideals and convictions, and 
compromised both their party and the Marxian theory. They 
wasted their time and the taxpayers’ money on building swim- 
ming pools and gymnasiums for the workman, erecting pala- 
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tial social insurance offices and carrying out housing schemes 
long after the scarcity of housing had been remedied. Social- 
ist mayors and town councillors rivalled each other in the erec- 
tion of magnificent buildings by which they might be remem- 
bered, with utter disregard to the actual poverty of the people 
and to their incapacity to bear the murderous burden of taxa- 
tion. A private bath for each and a swimming pool for all is 
not, however, socialism. Never in German history has capital- 
ism ruled as supremely as it has in the last 15 years. Immedi- 
ately after the revolution workmen’s councils were set up in 
the larger factories, and it was decreed that no employee should 
be dismissed without the consent of the workmen’s council. 
This, and many other prerogatives that the people enjoyed 
through legislation of the early revolution period were allowed 
to lapse while the socialist administrations looked calmly on. 
They failed moreover to take real socialist measures such as 
the nationalization of banking, the control of private business 
by the authority of the state and the protection of the wage- 
earning section of the populace against the ever tightening grip 
of heavy industry and large capital. 


Now, if we again ask our question: What is a National 
Socialist? the answer will be: he is a disappointed socialist, a 
man who feels himself duped by his leaders and by the Social 
Democratic party. He is looking for new leaders who, he 
hopes, will be more truly socialistic than those who have left 
him in the lurch. There is now every reason to believe that 
the present government will bring real help to the suffering 
farmer and the sweated workman, that it will succeed in 
curbing the excess of capitalism from which the country 
was suffering. In the parliament that supported Dr. Bruen- 
ing’s government 150 seats were occupied by Socialists re- 
presenting nine million voters. In the last election their poll 
dropped to seven millions. Probably the balance of two mil- 
hon voters represents the number of disappointed socialists 
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who have turned to Hitler for a more effective carrying-out of 
the socialistic programme. 


The second objective which the National Socialists have set 
themselves in their home programme is the establishment of 
stable government, of sound and thrifty administration, and 
the re-creation of a trusty, absolutely honest body of officials. 
Prussian virtues of pre-War days, serving the country as sol- 
dier or official for little pay, being high above every suspicion 
of corruptibility, are once more to be made the corner-stone 
of national life. German public life and German business 
have in recent years been far from honest and straightforward. 
Financial scandals that came before the law courts and in 
which high officials were involved, threw a most unfavourable 
light on the methods of business and finance, and on the way 
in which public funds were administered. Not only the middle- 
classes who had lost almost everything, but also the older offi- 
cials who had been brought up in a tradition of strictest hon- 
esty, watched the developments with growing alarm. These 
people believe that the change in leadership will bring about 
a return to the old high standards of honesty and respecta- 
bility. Hitler possesses in his followers an enormous capi- 
tal of willingness to serve, of readiness for self-sacrifice, a 
capital of idealism, of discipline, of self-control. Our papers 
tell us much, far too much, of individual acts of outrage and 
violence. The Nazis number to-day 17 million people of vot- 
ing age, and the overwhelming majority of them are certainly 
not murderers and criminals; they have followed Hitler’s call 
for reasons that are very different from those often ascribed 
to them. Foremost in the minds of the young men who march 
in Hitler’s battalions is the wish to serve, to serve for no pay 
or personal reward. ‘They have organized groups of volun- 
tary workers who live together in camps and engage in public 
works, such as road-building and the draining of swamps. The 
voluntary labour organizations that work without pay number 
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at present about 200,000 men. They have given a fine practi- 
cal example in overcoming the demon of modern life: Money, 
and the ceaseless rush for making more and more money. They 
are trying to replace our modern scale of values, which has 
become too simple—money, more money and even more 
money—by one that is both subtler and more idealistic. 

There is one point in which the Nazis have drawn a sharp 
dividing line between themselves and the socialist parties. 
Their conception of the people is very differént from that of 
Marxian theory. The people, for them, is not only the work- 
ing population, it comprises all classes and ranks of society. 
The worker, the farmer, the bourgeois, the nobleman, all may 
be found in their ranks. They hope to establish a true com- 
munity of the people, their call went out to everyone. ‘They 
have promised that their party will represent equally the inter- 
ests of every section of the community, that, in the end, it will 
cease to be a party and become identical with the nation itself. 
Accordingly, they reject the idea of class-warfare, and they 
reject the dictatorship of the proletariat which is the pivot of 
communist rule. 

Let us now again ask what a National Socialist is. He is 
a man who wants to sweep out corruption and extravagance in 
administration and in business, who is willing to give his ser- 
vices to that end for no personal reward, and who hopes to 
overcome the spirit of class-hatred by practical collaboration 
between all sections of the populace. There is an enormous 
amount of goodwill and idealism at the disposal of Chancellor 
Hitler, and it will be the fault of those now in power if they 
fail to turn it to practical advantage. Hitler does not ask for 
fourteen years to prove his worth, like the leaders of the 1918 
revolution. The suffering of the people is so acute that he rea- 
lizes he will have to show results very soon. 

But, of course, the large majority of persons that have 
given their votes to Hitler are neither disappointed socialists 
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nor ardent and self-sacrificing social reformers, they are just 
men and women in despair. We witness the extraordinary 
spectacle of the whole middle-class of a nation, usually the 
foremost supporters of law and order, in a thoroughly revolu- 
tionary mood. Especially the young and the old, those for 
whom no chance in life is left, and those who never had any, 
have turned to National Socialism as their last straw. Solid 
and respectable citizens, once prosperous in business, hard 
workers all through their lives, have been ruined, have had 
to sell their houses; they live in attics and must accept charity. 
There are millions in Germany of such elderly and old people 
who have lost almost everything, who live in conditions of 
squalid poverty and who know that there is not the faintest 
chance for them. They simply cannot be conservative, they 
cannot but wish for a change, and they have thrown in their 
lot with the Hitlerites. Many realize that personally they will 
derive but small material benefit from the “national revolu- 
tion”; but all draw comfort from the hope that it will usher in 
a more certain happiness for the German people. 


And now the young. In March, 1932, when the schools 
sent out their pupils who had completed their education, there 
were hundred of thousands of boys and girls between 16 and 
19 years of age who found that they were not wanted. The 
same must be happening again now. As soon as they leave 
school they run against the wall, they find all doors closed 
upon them. ‘They cannot even find occupation as an appren- 
tice for no pay. There is not enough work to go around. A 
similar fate has befallen those between 20 and 30. ‘Take, for 
instance, the teaching profession. In 1930, and again in 1931, 
many schools in Germany were closed, the older teachers have 
to teach classes of 60 pupils (40 used to be the maximum) and 
the young were thrown out of employment. 


A young man even less than an old man can put up with 
the plea that he is not wanted, his very limbs tell him that he 
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has strength and energy, and he must needs rebel against so 
cruel a fate. They were not wanted. But there was one man 
by whom they were told that he wanted them: Hitler. So 
they flocked to his swastika banner and became members of 
the brown battalions. There is no doubt as to the honesty of 
these men: they really hope to bring about a rebirth of the 
nation by taking upon themselves voluntarily service and dis- 
cipline. They have accepted their fate, they no longer hanker 
after the pleasures that more fortunate generations of young 
men have enjoyed. But, of course, they also hope to open up 
for themselves a road that will lead them into a position in the 
life of the community, where they can follow their own chosen 
occupations and where they can be of service in a less militaris- 
tic sense than they are at present. 

A National Socialist, then, and this is the last answer to 
our question, is a man without employment, a man without 
a hope under the conditions that existed. Old or young, he is 
a revolutionary, a man in despair. And the majority of them 
are persons like you and me, bourgeois people with conserva- 
tive instincts and liberal tastes, who have been driven into their 
present attitude by the force of circumstances. They have 
found that the system of individual enterprise has no use for 
them, and they are now making a last bid for saving their exis- 
tence through a collective effort. 


THE GROUP OF SEVEN, A RETROSPECT 
By H. R. MacCattum 


ae 


S it is now twenty years since Harris, Lismer, MacDonald, 
Beatty and others first startled Toronto with a show of 
pictures which seemed to defy all tradition and break with the 
whole past, it seems worth while to attempt an impartial stock- 
taking, to assess the movement and its probable influence, and 
to try to formulate in abstract language the central aesthetic 
achievement it has made. 

Externally, that is in terms of public opinion, the move- 
ment has run through the curve of vicissitudes which charac- 
terizes all important innovations: initial vituperation, of a 
violence and crudity which would be incredible, were it not 
for the evidence of the old newspaper-files; contemptuous 
hostility; good-natured indifference; increasing enthusiasm; 
patriotic pride; until recently (sure sign of success) the rumour 
arose that the New Movement had fulfilled its promise and 
become a thing of the past; that we know just what to expect 
from its members and get it. 

Negatively, the movement has achieved the extermination 
of the tradition which dominated the opening of the century, 
so that it is impossible for a young painter starting to-day (or 
even for an intelligent amateur) to reckon without “the 
group’; even those who disagree with the mood or technique 
of the new school are bound to start with them, in order to 
give their disagreement point, to find something of their own. 

More positively, the achievement of these twenty years 
has been to provide Canadian painting with a tradition which 
it believed to be its own—that is with self-confidence, the con- 
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viction of being indigenous to itself. And in consequence the 
educational effect of the group, direct or indirect, has been 
of great importance for the future. The influence of all its 
leading members is evident even in such an independent group 
as the “Art Students’ League” of younger artists, but of them 
all it is Lismer who deserves most of posterity for the patient 
devotion with which he has given himself to the task of pre- 
paring the future through all available channels of advice, 
guidance, public lecture or exhibition. At present his inter- 
esting methods of imstruction are drawing most significant 
results from a group of six hundred school-children who work 
at the Toronto Gallery on Saturday mornings. 

When we turn from the external symptoms of achieve- 
ment to what is after all the important thing, the inner nature 
of what has been achieved, the spiritual fact, attitude, revela- 
tion or whatever it is called, which has been the inner strength 
of the school, we find little agreement, indeed very little to go 
on. The artists themselves, probably rightly, have largely 
refrained from explaining what they were doing, being too 
busy doing it. At most, in the heat of controversy one finds 
politico-geographical terms such as “Canadian Art’, “Cana- 
dianism”, “The Canadian North” or Lawren Harris’ “The 
North” bandied back and forth, denied or asserted to charac- 
terize the new movement in its essence. In the heat of con- 
troversy the use of terms intelligible to the public precisely 
because they are not art-terms served a useful purpose in 
drawing attention to the fact that Canada now harboured 
eminent painters of her own doing excitingly original work; 
but the fact remains that the language of politics or geography 
is as unsuited as that of arithmetic to formulate the essence of 
an art. Terms like Egyptian, Greek, Italian, Canadian in art 
are devices for classifying facts, and nothing more; they do 
not explain or account for the inspiration of a single great 
work of art. Thus, in a word, the great Greek sculptors did 
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not produce immortal works merely because they were Greeks, 
certainly not because they were trying to be Greek, but 
because they had something to say. And what they had to 
say allows of abstract formulation only in the language of 
eesthetics. 

Actually, like most well-meant propaganda in a good 
cause, this talk of Canadianism has created myths which stand 
in the way of a proper appreciation of the movement. Take 
the case of that great, and in some ways solitary genius, Tom 
Thomson. The public has eagerly seized him and built up a 
myth about him. He has become a national, even a political. 
symbol, even a symbol of our recent emergence from political 
tutelage. For here, against a general background of effete 
academies, especially the British Academy, arises a true earth- 
born artist, untouched by the past, unspoiled, untutored, who 
depicts Canada in an idiom which is genuinely Canadian, who 
brings the fire down from heaven in a new land and founds a 
flourishing native school. It is a curious revenge of facts upon 
this quasi-political legend that its originators ingenuously take 
the universal success of the Canadian pictures at Wembley as 
the climax of their little drama. 

Certainly Thomson is amazing, and there is nearly enough 
truth in the above account to let it pass, but not quite enough. 
If you examine his early work when first as a member of the 
commercial art firm of Grips, Ltd. he tried his hand at paint- 
ing the woods, you feel indeed that Thomson is there, but 
enveloped as it were in a cocoon; moreover, in these large flat, 
decorative, rather poster-like, rather flamboyant canvasses 
there is nothing to lead you to expect the cocoon to break. 
Compare this with the work of his brief maturity, before his 
lamentably early death in 1917; everything in these intensely 
felt, luminous, admirably organized, admirably restrained and 
economical pictures speaks of what he has learned; in the 
interval he had come in contact with MacDonald, Harris, 
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Lismer, Jackson, and through them with the whole of contem- 
porary painting and with the past. For all these men had 
studied in Europe, all of them show influences of the vital 
traditions now at work in the world of art. Jackson’s delicate 
and tender colouring, for example, is an individual expression 
of the influence at work in Morrice, and by him derived from 
the French. One is often reminded, when confronted with the 
luminosity of Harris’ paintings, and the finish of his forms, of 
similar qualities in, say, Ingres. And who can observe the 
deliberately rhythmized hills and clouds of Lismer, or Jackson, 
without recalling Van Gogh and others whom he influenced, 
or who influenced him? Here, as everywhere else, scrutiny 
reveals that true originality is never a break with tradition 
for the break’s sake, but a transformation of the traditional, 
arising not from contemptuous ignorance but from sympa- 
thetic acquaintance with the whole past achievement of the 
race. Behind the Thomson legend we find a straight-for- 
ward story of a man of genius springing into virile maturity 
through contact with the great traditions of western painting, 
and, along with his companions, forging them to a new 
expressiveness; a scholar, rather than a mythical fire-bringer, 
not so much a founder as a ‘member in full standing’, one who 
has much to take from as well as to give to his group. I avoid 
the term, except in my title, “Group of Seven’, remembering 
Wordsworth’s difficult wrestling with that number; but from 
the first the phenomenon has been a group phenomenon, 
maintaining over twenty years an informal corporate identity. 
It is precisely in such a grouping that individual achievement 
is likely to be most incalculable, that the individual is most 
likely to do better than he knows, since he works along un- 
foreseen lines towards a goal which is not clearly defined in 
advance, but arises out of the common effort itself. In this 
sort of group you find marked individual differences in style, 
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temper and technique, along with that elusive thing, “a marked 
family resemblance”’.’ 

The “Canadian” or “Northernist” theory, then, forces its 
supporters to exaggerate the originality of our artists beyond 
what is plausible. Whatever point the theory possesses can 
be retained without transferring the antithesis between 
Canadian and British from politics, where it originated, to art 
where it has little or no meaning; much clearness is gained 
by substituting the word ‘provincial’ for the word ‘colonial’ in 
these discussions. For the real antithesis is that of the metro- 
politan and the provincial, the life lived at the artistic centre 
of interest and growth, and the life slept out on the periphery 
in passive acceptance of time-worn conventions; and England 
used to be as provincial as Canada. The transformation 
brought about there by Nash, Fry, Gill, Kennington, 
Nevinson and others is, like our own movement, an abandon- 
ment of provincialism under metropolitan influences. Both 
are significant incidents in the re-birth of the art of painting 
in the West. Essentially, an art-style is a universal spiritual 
fact, a mode of man’s feeling toward his world, and as such 
is the property of no race or people, but of mankind, originat- 
ing from and returning to rest in the collective effort of 
humanity, in the international sense. It follows that any 
definition, however tentative, of the essential contribution of 
this school of painting must be in properly esthetic language. 

We have to start with man’s feeling toward his world, 
and the general principle that innovations in art are to be 
understood in terms of new technical conventions with their 
correlative new modes of sensitivity. It is unnecessary at this 


1The Group of Seven is now one of twenty-eight. Owing to the recent 
organized activity of reactionary forces, it has been deemed advisable to dis- 
solve the Group (but can you formally dissolve what has never been formally 
organized?) and merge it in this larger unit. This time the organization is 
explicit and official, which, superficially, is to regretted; but the effect of this 
move is not likely to be any deadening conformity to a preconceived formula, 
but rather the reverse; the movement has proved more than once that it 
has the secret of growth. 
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date to labour the point that imitation of nature, fidelity of 
copying, is not the painter’s real aim. The old art-history, 
conceived in terms of this prejudice, inevitably distorted the 
esthetic facts, because it assumed that men had always wanted 
to paint like the nineteenth century painters, but that they 
only gradually acquired the necessary skill. The new history 
denies this single constant direction of will, and assumes 
instead a constancy of ability, or what is roughly true, that 
at any stage men are able to do what they want to do. It 
admits many divergent directions of the “form-will’, none 
of which can be given absolute esthetic superiority over the 
rest. Thus it recognizes the value of the abstract art of 
primitives and negroes and reveals behind it their shyness, 
even dread of the world of living nature with its menacing, 
Protean lability. Or it shows behind the organically flowing 
line of Greek art a different mode of sensibility, a fusion of 
man and the world, in which nature is felt to be essentially 
friendly, a thing to be accepted in every fugitive sinuosity of 
contour. Or in Gothic art abstraction, geometric formalism, 
reappears with a new meaning, as a sort of penance, a morti- 
fication of stone by which the world of nature may be caught 
up in the great drama of redemption, swept upward, elevated 
and transformed into super-nature. Interpreted in this way 
each epoch of human vision is seen to have its own unique 
value, and to require measurement by its own measures; fur- 
ther the vicissitudes of vision, and the fact that no age is 
content to see with the eyes of the past, can be understood 
once we realize that the whole emotional and intellectual life 
of a period determines what type of line or form the artist 
shall choose. 

To attempt to situate the Canadian school in this series 
of vicissitudes is really to discuss a much broader movement, 
namely, the spear-head of advance in contemporary world-art. 
And yet since esthetic discussion is condemned to sweeping 
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transitions from the extremely general to the extremely par- 
ticular, we may even formulate our problem as follows: 
What is the specific feeling common to Thomson’s ‘West 
Wind’, Harris’ ‘Above Lake Superior’, Lismer’s “Kvening 
Silhouette’, Jackson’s ‘Winter, Georgian Bay’, MacDonald’s 
‘Solemn Land’ and Carmichael’s ‘From the Heights’? Each 
has its individual qualities, ranging from the gentle lyricism 
of Jackson to the almost religious austerity of Harris, yet 
underlying is the “family resemblance”—a common mode of 
feeling toward nature which should permit of at least tentative 
formulation. 

Of the three most general attitudes toward nature, 
hostility, indifference and acceptance, it is obviously the last 
which marks these landscapes. But not simply by virtue of 
their being landscapes; the depiction of a certain type of 
subject-matter guarantees nothing, one way or the other, about 
the artist’s point of view, and many a modern landscape 
evidences an indifference to nature as complete as that of the 
industrialist, who can only see the world as something to 
exploit. 

But these painters and the wider school to which they 
belong do not achieve a synthesis or immediate identification 
of the human and the natural; they are dualists, in the sense 
in which the Greeks, with their direct insight into, and identi- 
fication of themselves with, the unstable and flowing forms of 
nature were not dualists; lines, forms and masses here are 
architectural, stable, formalized; abstract, rather than organic. 

Partly under the influence of what Winckelmann and 
others conceived to be the Greek spirit, partly inspired by 
Rousseau’s sentimental return to nature, and partly by in- 
heritance of the Renaissance tradition of naturalism, nineteenth 
century painting had attempted a re-identification of man and 
nature. But alas, the Greek miracle was no longer possible. 
The attempted union proved largely sterile. It is possible to 
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account for this sterility in terms of the influences just 
adduced—the romantic misinterpretation of the Greeks, the 
romantic flight into the past (e.g. Pre-Raphaelitism), the 
romantic sentimentalism of Nature-worship. But it seems to 
go nearer the heart of the matter if we say that Romanticism 
conceives the union of man and nature in terms of the obscure 
promptings of animal vitality, at the expense of what is dis- 
tinctively human, that is intelligence and reason. Romanticism 
takes this union as fundamentally biological, and trusts it to 
work itself out through oracular utterance inspired by that 
instinctive, vital, even vegetal make-up which man shares in 
common with the rest of creation. The consequence is that 
order, the specifically human contribution of intelligence, is 
neglected, or disdained; and since order is the source and bearer 
of all values, it is no wonder that Romantic ‘nature’ strikes 
us to-day as thin and poor. 

For the most remarkable characteristic of the present age 
is its renewed interest in order, and what is still more signi- 
ficant, its sense of alternatives, its faith in the fertility of 
order. The nineteenth century took order in most of its forms 
at second hand, either accepting it, like Euclid’s geometry, as 
a dull business on which the last word had been said, or 
romantically and ineffectually revolting against it. But the 
last word had not been said, even by Euclid; and following 
the lead of the metageometers, musicians and painters, sculp- 
tors and writers initiated a series of revolutions in art which 
combine to make the present one of the most stirring and 
creative periods in world-history. In each art in turn it was 
discovered that the reigning postulates of order and laws of 
form constituted only one of the total set of possible conven- 
tions, each of which has just as much right to be developed, 
and contains radically new possibilities of beauty. This was 
not a revolt against order, but a widening of the idea of order 
itself. 
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Given this revived faith in abstract order, and this vigor- 
ous sense of its possibilities, what will the contemporary 
painter’s feeling toward nature be? Certainly no “Back-to- 
Nature” sentimentalism. Our artists are not turning to 
vegetables and rocks in search of wisdom. Nor are they seek- 
ing to avoid the problems of a scientific civilization (whieh are 
also problems of ordering) or trying to escape from dreariness 
to an imaginary world of facile compensations. Nowhere is 
the idea of art as a romantic dream more ludicrously inapplic- 
able. What they are doing is to show us a world of nature 
which would be really fit to live with, not to exploit one which 
exists already about us, if we have eyes to see. They show us 
a nature which is not a romantic dream, nor an inhuman force, 
nor a superhuman divinity, nor a subhuman mechanism, but 
one which is the precise counterpart, so to speak, of man’s 
ordered and ordering mind. In their decorative stylization of 
forms and abstraction of line you look in vain for the Gothic 
“form-will” which moulds and compresses nature into super- 
natural vitality. Abstraction here, it is true, is still used to 
heighten or enhance nature, rather than to turn away from 
it; but it is enhanced only up to the level where it becomes 
human, namely, something to which we can recognize our 
essential kinship. 

Nature here becomes something which we can approach 
with frank and loyal openness; no more cant (“Isn’t Nature 
grand!”), no swooning, none of the exaggerated pretentious- 
ness which is simply the obverse of the industrialist’s complete 
contempt; instead, a straightforward male reliance and 
reliability, a companionable attitude of trust with its answer- 
ing trustworthiness—this is the specific way in which the 
world-order is felt by our artists. In this order as felt, that is, 
in the profound agitations of the intelligence and of the whole 
man and their pacification through an ordered pattern of 
forms, the contemporary man is able to experience something 
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which, in its vigour and robustness, he finds precisely apposite 
to his needs. 

Of technique in general it is only possible to discourse fruit- 
fully between artists. Yet of the technique correlative to this 
new mode of feeling toward nature it is possible to say some- 
thing by appealing to the reader’s own experience as an artist. 
Imagine, then, your hand holding a pencil, and somewhat 
detached from you— (let us say you are absorbed in telephone 
conversation). If your mind is at rest, if you are pleased, if 
the tone of the organism is resilient, the chances are that the 
tip of the pencil will flow in easy curves, spirals and the like. 
But if the conversation upsets you, or moves you deeply, the 
character of the tracing will change; straight abrupt lines, 
brusque angles and changes of direction, and a relatively 
complicated geometrical maze will be likely to result. Here 
we have the two complementary technical poles, abstraction 
and empathy, in their simplest and barest expression. Here 
we have the organically flowing line and the geometrical, fixed 
line traced to their sources. 

Now imagine that, instead of being traced at random, 
these lines are part of a conscious and deliberate work of art; 
put the intelligence and the whole man behind the hand, put 
the intelligence into the hand and its movements. The first, 
which was a Romantic line, an uncriticized improvisation at 
the behest of instinct, or of sheer organic vitality, now becomes 
the Greek line, still vital, flowing, organic—as in the Parthe- 
non, where not a single line is straight—but yet penetrated 
with intelligible and intelligent architectural order. And the 
second, which was the primitive line, designed less to convey 
natural beauty than to express depth of feeling, implying, 
that is, conflict and dualism, becomes when similarly suffused 
with intellect, the line characteristic of contemporary art at 
its best. Instead of turning away from nature, like the 
primitive line, it turns toward nature, attempting even to 
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capture the changing loveliness, which attaches so naturally 
to organic forms, within its rigid network. But it always 
retains something of the underlying dualism; it is a line which 
originates from within, and goes outward to seek an object 
which it may raise to its own level of exalted feeling. It is a 
disturbed and disturbing line, but when controlled by intelli- 
gence, and subordinated to a concern with order, capable of 
attaining a calm mastery over its own agitation that makes it 
classical, in a new sense of that much-tried word.’ 

Artists have always been among the really genuine inno- 
vators, to whom mankind owes the respect it pays. For what 
starts as a new emotional complexion, a novel mode of feeling, 
inevitably makes its way into moral, political, social, and even, 
though this is not often recognized, into intellectual life. The 
formula attempted here must then necessarily be defective, 
since it deals with a process which is still in happening, as if 
it were something completed and done. At the same time it 
is advanced with some confidence in the conviction that it can 
be readily modified to take account of the wide repercussions 
upon all phases of our national life which this art movement 
is certain to have in the next fifty or a hundred years. Fur- 
ther, at a time like the present, when people are beginning to 
look about them for something more solid than material goods, 
it is well to recognize who our true benefactors are, and to 
reflect upon what they have done for us. 


1What appears here to be a sort of mythology of lines is simply meta- 
phor, or concentrated statement. The word ‘line’, namely, is a convenient 
abstraction representing also masses and volumes and their arrangement, 
illumination, colours and their interplay, in fact the whole formal pattern of 
the work of art. 


THE EMPIRE MARKETING BOARD 


By ALAN STEPHEN 


NE resolution, at least, passed during the 1982 Imperial 

Economic Conference, deserves more attention than has 

so far been paid to it. Apart from its literary interest—for it 

is a masterpiece of Blue Book English—it has considerable 
political importance and is worth quoting in full. 


“This conference recommends that a committee should be ap- 
pointed forthwith, consisting of not more than two representatives 
of each of the participating Governments to consider the means of 
facilitating economic consultation and co-operation between the sev- 
eral governments of the Commonwealth, including a survey of the 
functions, organisation and financial bases of the agencies specified 
in the annexed report,! and an examination of what alterations or 
modifications, if any, in the existing machinery for such co-operations 
within the Commonwealth are desirable’’. 

This Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Co- 
operation held its first meeting at Canada House in London on 
February 14th, the Canadian representatives being Dr. O. D. 
Skelton, Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel G. P. Vanier, Secretary in the Canadian 
High Commissioner’s Office. A report is due before May 31st 
and on that report depends the fate of the most important of 
the existing agencies of imperial economic co-operation — the 
Empire Marketing Board. 

This Board was set up by the British Conservative Goy- 
ernment in 1926 as a slender but gratuitous substitute for Im- 
perial Preference which had been rejected in the British elec- 
tions of 1923. ‘The Board throughout has worked in the inter- 
ests not only of Great Britain but of the Empire as a whole. 
Canada’s gain has been as great as that of any other unit in 
the Empire, but Canada and the other Dominions have con- 


1In the Report there is a list of eleven “organs of co-operation”. 
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tributed nothing towards the expenditure involved. From 
1926 onwards the necessary funds have been extracted by the 
British Government from the pockets of the United Kingdom. 
That process is not to continue. In 1931 the Committee on 
National Expenditure advised the abolition of the Board “as 
unjustifiable in existing financial circumstances”. At the 
Ottawa Conference the British delegation announced that the 
United Kingdom would continue to finance the Board until 
November, 1933, but that the Board would come to an end in 
November unless the Dominions were willing to share in the 
expense. In justification of this attitude the British delegates 
pointed out that the grant of preferences to the Dominions 
freed the United Kingdom from any obligation which might 
have existed previously to supply all the necessary funds. The 
death warrant of the Empire Marketing Board has been 
signed and its end will come unless the representatives of the 
participating Governments and the Government themselves 
grant a reprieve in the form of financial support. Do the 
Board’s achievements justify its continued existence? 

In the mind of the average citizen of the United King- 
dom the Empire Marketing Board is connected with posters, 
and posters which are different from the ordinary run of ad- 
vertisements. Scattered over the country wherever crowds col- 
lect, are the specially erected three-partitioned oak frames on 
which the products of the Empire are advertised. Bold de- 
signs in vivid colours draw the attention of multitudes every 
day of the year;to Canadian lumbering, Australian sheep- 
farms and South African orange-groves. Only a blind man 
can avoid seeing these posters. They brighten the vacant 
building site in the city; they relieve the boredom of passengers 
waiting for trains in the big stations; they provide the one note 
of distinction in many a popular seaside report. ‘They have 
come near to displacing the weather as a conversational gambit. 
Smaller reproductions of these posters have found their way 
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into the 25,700 schools in the United Kingdom which are on 
the Board’s circulation list. Less pleasing artistically than 
these posters, but commercially no less effective are the “Buy 
British—Buyers are Builders” posters which appeared in 
every compartment on the London tube and underground rail- 
ways last summer. This slogan, which stood out in fantastic 
black lettering against a flaming red background, caught the 
eyes of several hundred thousand every week-day during the 
summer months. Every conceivable modern publicity device 
has been seized on by the Board. Each month last year 200 
Canadian films were shown to audiences with an average 
monthly total of 46,000. Housewives were attacked over the 
radio in a series of talks describing week by week Empire pro- 
ducts that were in season. Empire Marketing Board stands 
appeared at every important industrial exhibition in the 
United Kingdom. 

An enumeration of all the different methods by which the 
Board has displayed the products of the Empire before the 
forty-six million potential purchasers of the United Kingdom 
would be beyond the scope of this article. Mention, however, 
must be made of the “Buy British” campaign opened by the 
Prince of Wales’ broadcast speech in November, 1931. Four 
million posters and bills were displayed. Buses, tramcars, 
trains, shops, hoardings, newspapers and magazines, carried 
Empire propaganda into every village in Great Britain. An 
army of volunteer helpers — boy scouts, girl guides, members 
of women’s institutes, municipal officials — joined in the cam- 
paign. And this campaign, the advertising value of which ran 
into several hundreds of thousands of pounds, cost the Empire 
Marketing Board a mere £12,000. Cynics who sneer at the 
extravagance of government officials might consider these 
figures. 

The Board, through the publication of retail market sur- 
veys and the reports of its market intelligence service, has 
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forged a link between the consumer in England and the pro- 
ducer in the Dominions and colonies. Before the Industrial 
Revolution the producer met the consumer at his stall on mar- 
ket day. Both profited; the dissatisfied housewife was able to 
“give a bit of her mind” and the farmer was made to realize the 
demands of his customers. The Board is recreating that valu- 
able contact. In a pamphlet “The Demand for Empire But- 
ter,” compiled after 6000 retailers had been interviewed in 
different parts of the United Kingdom, advice is given on local 
preferences, on trends and seasonal variations of consumption. 
Two subsequent reports bring the information up-to-date. So 
useful has the market intelligence service proved that weekly 
notes on fruits, dairy produce, pigs and poultry have been 
started, and there is a demand that the service should be ex- 
tended to cover such products as beef, mutton, cocoa and to- 
bacco. These notes are distributed free of cost to all shippers 
and producers within the Empire who wish to have them. 


What have been the results?) The latest complete figures 
are for the year 1931-1932, and these show that twenty-five 
new import records were set up by Empire products during 
that year. Britain’s imports of Canadian tobacco exceeded 
those of the previous record year by almost a quarter of a mil- 
hon pounds and reached a total of 6,278,000 Ibs. Australia 
made records in wheat, flour, frozen lamb, frozen pork, butter, 
eggs, sugar, and pears, in each case exporting to England a 
greater quantity than she had done in any previous year. In 
determining the significance of these records several points 
should be borne in mind. The new records were made in a 
year of depression when Great Britain’s total imports were 
declining. They were made without the help of preferential 
tariffs and in open competition with the products of other coun- 
tries. The full effect of the intensive “Buy British” campaign, 
starting in November, 1931, is not reflected in this report. If 
impression counts for anything the next report will contain 
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many new records, for “Buy British” has become the motto of 
English housewives. Women who a year ago bought their 
week-end supplies regardless of their origin, now refuse to 
purchase foreign goods when an Empire equivalent is obtain- 
able. “Is that Empire grown?” is after “What is the price?” 
the question most frequently asked in British shops, and shop 
assistants have found that the recommendation, “This, Madam, 
is an Empire product”, has great sales value. 

Pundits of the gospel of complete Free Trade may con- 
demn this Empire propaganda as roundly as they condemn 
tariff barriers and imperial preference. They may regard it as 
just another method of forcing trade along unnatural channels. 
They should remember that it is often swifter and surer to 
travel by a well-planned canal than to meander along a wind- 
ing river. It is the Empire Marketing Board’s policy to can- 
alize the existing rivers of imperial trade where it is economi- 
cally sound to do so. It is no negative policy, not the arbitrary 
exclusion of foreign goods, but the substitution of dominion 
and colonial products whenever the consumer country is likely 
to benefit by the change. The Board is not deluded by a fan- 
tastic vision of an entirely self-sufficient Empire in which Can- 
ada grows under glass all the cotton needed by the Lancashire 
mills, and Great Britain in return has a monopoly of iron im- 
ports into Canada. If it seems probable that the United King- 
dom can obtain cheaper and fresher eggs from Australia than 
China, then it is the Board’s policy to stimulate the Australian 
egg trade. How does the Board supervise these economic 
possibilities? Last year experimental consignments of pine- 
apples, grapefruit, oranges, tomatoes, potatoes, mangoes, 
pears and almonds arrived in Great Britain from various parts 
of the Empire. Officials examined them at the ports; notes 
were made on condition, grading and packing; specimens were 
scientifically examined in laboratories. The information was 
collected and examined; definite conclusions were reached and 
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candid reports were sent to the authorities interested. The 
Empire Marketing Board cannot escape from responsibility 
to those who have financed it; it cannot afford to force inferior 
products on to the British market. The Free Trade pundit 
may object that this government assistance to Empire pro- 
ducts is unfair to the foreigner who, unassisted by his state, 
has to rely exclusively on his own efforts. It is unlikely that 
such an individual exists outside the covers of an early nine- 
teenth century economics textbook. But even assuming his 
existence, is it not still more unfair to deprive the consumer of 
the benefits of cheaper and better commodities? 

Eighty per cent. of the Empire Marketing Board’s ex- 
penditure in 1931-1932 and half of the current report is de- 
voted to an end which is non-contentious — the application of 
scientific research to Empire agriculture and industry. ‘The 
Board itself does not carry on this scientific work, but makes 
grants to research institutions within the Empire. 

The following is typical of the grants made by the Board: 
“£1,500 spread over three years to the London School of 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine for research on the digestion 
of meat by the larvae of flies and on the part played by micro- 
organisms in the nutrition of larvae.” At first sight very 
academic and quite unpractical research in entomology, bio- 
chemistry and bacteriology. But this work in the laboratory 
may lead to the extermination of the blowfly which attacks 
sheep the world over and in Australia alone causes £4,000,000 
damage a year to meat, fleece and hides. Similar warfare is 
being waged against the codlin moth and the mealy bug, 
against ragwort and the blackberry and a host of other weeds 
and insects hostile to the farmer. In all, eighty-three grants 
were made by the Board last year to stimulate and co-ordinate 
research in different parts of the Empire. Amongst them was 
a grant of £5,200 to Macdonald College to assist in the estab- 
lishment of an Institute of Helminthology and a grant of £350 
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and £670 per annum for five years to the Ontario Agricultural 
College at Guelph, for research work on eggs. 

This sane stimulation of Empire trade and encourage- 
ment and co-ordination of Empire research must not cease in 
November of this year. The value of this work to Canada and 
to the Empire as a whole is too great for it to be allowed to 
peter out for the lack of a few hundred thousand dollars. There 
is also a cogent political argument for its continuation. All 
parties throughout the Empire agree that economic co-opera- 
tion is essential and an increase in imperial trade desirable. 
Tariffs and preferences are political issues; it is uncertain 
whether the Ottawa agreements will survive a change of gov- 
ernments. In the heat of party dissension should an effective 
imperial economic link acceptable to all parties be allowed to 
perish through neglect? 

If these services are to continue, the Dominions will have 
to assume some share of financial responsibility. What objec- 
tions are there to this? Governments rightly hesitate to add 
to their expenditure, but fortunately the sum necessary to en- 
sure the continuance of these services is not great. The normal 
grant to the Empire Marketing Board has_ been £500,000, 
though this has been reduced in the last two years owing to the 
stringency of financial conditions in the United Kingdom. 
Such a sum equitably divided amongst the members of the 
Empire should not prove too heavy a burden. There is, how- 
ever, a vague fear of any constitutional superstructure which 
might limit the freedom of the different national units within 
the Empire; a fear that economic co-operation might degener- 
ate into imperial federation. The danger is so nebulous that 
the risk is worth taking. The weapon of non-contribution is 
always in the hands of any dissatisfied Dominion. There is also 
the theoretical objection that the various parliaments will not 
have absolute control over the expenditure and the practical 
objection that some one state may gain more benefit from the 
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allocation of the funds than another. The same objections 
apply equally to the contributions to the League of Nations, 
but in both cases the possible disadvantages are outweighed by 
the undoubted advantages of the transaction. 

If the Empire Marketing Board is to be retained there is no 
reason why its constitution should not be altered to suit new 
circumstances. The present constitution reflects the nature of 
its origin. ‘Technically the Board is advisory to the United 
Kingdom Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs and its 
members are appointed by him. Imperial financing necessi- 
tates an imperialised constitution; the preponderance of the 
United Kingdom must cease. All parts of the Commonwealth 
must be equally represented by members appointed by the 
governments whom they represent. ‘There is also the criticism 
that wastage may exist through the functions of the Board 
overlapping with those of imperial organisations such as the 
Imperial Shipping Committee, the Imperial Institution, and 
the Imperial Forestry Institute, and with those of other na- 
tional and international organisations. It is beyond the scope 
of this article to suggest ways and means of avoiding such 
wastage, if indeed it does exist. The investigation of such de- 
tails is one of the duties of the committee of enquiry, the report 
from which is due before the end of May. 


THE SQUATTER 


By Cuartes G. D. Roperts 





Round the lone clearing 
Ciearly the whitethroats call 
Across the marge of dusk and the dewfall’s coolness. 


Far up in the empty 
Amber and apple-green sky 
A night-hawk swoops, and twangs her silver chord. 


No wind’s astir, 
But the poplar boughs breathe softly 
And the smoke of a dying brush-fire stings the air. 


The spired, dark spruces 
Crowd up to the snake fence, breathless, 
Expectant till the rising of the moon. 


In the wet alders, 
Where the cold brook flows murmuring, 
The red cow drinks,—the cow-bell sounds tonk-tonk. 


From his cabin door 
The squatter lounges forth, 
Sniffs the damp air, and scans the sky for rain. 


He has made his meal,— 
Fat bacon, and buckwheat cakes, 
And ruddy-brown molasses from Barbados. 


His chores all done, 
He seats himself on the door-sill, 
And slowly fills his pipe, and smokes, and dreams. 
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He sees his axe 
Leaning against the birch logs. 
The fresh white chips are scattered over the yard. 


He hears his old horse 
Nosing the hay, in the log barn 
Roofed with poles and sheathed with sheets of birch-bark. 


Beyond the barn 
He sees his buckwheat patch, 
Its pink-white bloom pale-gleaming through the twilight. 


Its honeyed fragrance 
Breathes to his nostrils, mingled 
With the tang of the brush-fire smoke, thinly ascending. 


Deepens the dusk. 

The whitethroats are hushed; and the night -hawk 

Drops down from the sky and hunts the low-flying night- 
moths. 


The squatter is dreaming. 
Vaguely he plans how, come winter, 
He'll chop out another field, just over the brook; 


He'll build a new barn 
Next year, a barn with a haymow, 
No more to leave his good hay outside in the stack. 


He rises and stretches, 
Goes in and closes the door, 
And lights his lamp on the table beside the window. 


The light shines forth. 
It lights up the wide-strewn chips. 
For a moment it catches the dog darting after a rabbit. 
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It lights up the lean face 
Of the squatter as he sits reading, 
Knitting his brow as he spells out a month-old paper. 


Slowly the moon, 
Humped, crooked, red, remote, 
Rises, tangled and scrawled behind the spruce-tops. 


Higher she rises,— 
Grows round, and smaller, and white, 
And sails up the empty sky, high over the spruce-tops. 


She washes in silver, 
Illusively clear, the log barn, 
The lop-sided stack by the barn, and the slumbering cabin. 


She floods in the window,— 
And the squatter stirs in his bunk, 
On his mattress stuffed with green fir-tips, balsamy scented. 


From the dark of the forest 

The horned owl hoots, and is still. 

Startled, the silence descends, and broods once more on the 
clearing. 


FINANCIAL MANIPULATION: A PROJECT 
OF REFORM* 


* This is the first of a series of articles prepared by members of 
the Department of Political and Economic Science and of the Courses 
in Commerce. The series is concerned with certain faults in our econo- 
mic and political structure which the stresses of the past four years 
have made only too apparent. The reforms proposed are not contri- 
butions to the alleviation of the evils of the current depression but to 
the improvement of our institutions and policies for the future. The 
articles have grown out of a series of discussions and represent the 
considered opinion of the Department as a whole. 


HE follies and crimes of high finance are daily being 
dragged into the light. For the cruder types of fraud, mis- 
representation and misappropriation, the criminal code pro- 
vides appropriate punishments. From his own folly a man 
cannot be saved by any legal code. Between technical crime 
and foolish judgment, however, lies a broad field covered with 
financial wreckage. In more prosperous times attention is 
rapidly diverted from this wreckage by the imposing new struc- 
tures which rise from the same ground, but in time of depression 
the eye finds no diversion. ‘The existence of the wreckage 
becomes an unescapable fact. Fundamental and glaring weak- 
nesses in our laws governing companies have to share the 
responsibility for this devastation. 

The limited liability company is a joint stock company in 
which the liability of members is limited to the amount which 
each has agreed to subscribe to the venture. The privilege of 
limited liability had occasionally been granted by the Crown 
to individual chartered companies for more than a hundred 
years prior to the passing of the English Companies Act of 
1855; but that statute for the first time brought the privilege 
within reach of all persons wishing to incorporate under a 
general act of parliament. This wide extension of limited lia- 
bility placed at the disposal of every type of entrepreneur the 
savings of those who, hitherto, had been afraid to participate 
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in ventures over which they were neither able nor competent 
to exercise direct control, and by so doing it greatly accelerated 
the commercial and industrial development of the second half 
of the nineteenth century. The act of 1855 and the consolidat- 
ing act of 1862 were, however, not wholly beneficial in their 
operation, for they produced a mass of dishonest speculation 
with which the common law doctrines of fraud and misrepre- 
sentation could not adequately deal. Accordingly in 1900 
stringent regulations with respect to company promotion were 
introduced, and these have been further buttressed by the acts 
of 1908 and 1929. 

Canadian company legislation was modelled closely on the 
English pattern up to 1908 but since that date it has failed to 
protect the investor against developments in promoting and in 
security-vending technique with the result that promoting and 
financial interests are favoured at the expense of the economic 
welfare of the community as a whole. In other words much 
recent Canadian legislation has been retrograde, and the pre- 
sent position resembles in some degree that prevailing in Eng- 
land in the unreformed days of 1855-1900. This condition 
suggests the urgent need of a broad review of the acts in the 
light of recent developments and of such a revision as will, 
whilst giving the utmost freedom and encouragement to legiti- 
mate enterprise, effectively curb practices which are possible 
under the existing law and threaten to bring the limited lha- 
bility company into disrepute. 

Unfortunately the problem of reform is greatly compli- 
cated in Canada by the fact that each of the nine provinces as 
well as the Dominion can incorporate companies with limited 
hability and with powers which enable them to compete over 
ninety per cent. of the commercial and industrial field. A 
recent editorial in a financial paper stated: 


Under the circumstances reform of company law was difficult. For 
any one or two jurisdictions to tighten up their laws simply meant 
that new companies would be incorporated elsewhere. It was a situa- 
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tion not unlike that prevailing in the United States where companies 
sought incorporation in Delaware because it offered least restrictions. 
For many years either a group of provinces or the Dominion has 
sought company law reform. These campaigns, often carried on with 
great vigor ... always ended in complete failure. 


Evidence to the same effect has been repeatedly given in par- 
liamentary committees. 


If we could control the business [of incorporation] and say that we 
[the Dominion Companies Branch] are the only people from whom 
you can get a corporate entity, all right, I agree, there are a lot of 
things I would change.? 


It is possible that this obstacle to reform may be removed in 
the near future, for the Dominion and Provincial Premiers at 
the conference of January, 1933, resolved to eliminate compe- 
titive bidding for incorporation by formulating a model com- 
pany-law which they would recommend to their legislatures so 
as to achieve uniformity amongst all jurisdictions in the 
country. It is to be expected, however, since many promoters 
and investment bankers are more interested in the quantity than 
in the soundness of incorporations, that those who have hitherto 
played off one Canadian jurisdiction against another will seek 
to turn the flank of this new reform by playing off the foreign 
jurisdiction against the proposed model law. Parliamentary 


committees will again be told: 
Our investment bankers are drawing this money now from all the 
finaneial centres in the world and we must help them to get it from 
all these places .... In getting investors from these countries they 
should not be subjected to unnecessary impediments; we must let 
them have all the advantages and freedom that these other countries 
offer.® 


And parliamentary committees may again fail to realize that 
in the long run more capital is attracted to a country and its 


1 Financial Post, (Toronto) January 28, 1933. 


2 Proceedings of the Select Standing Committee of the House of Commons 
on Banking and Commerce, 1930. (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1930) p. 16. 
Evidence given by Britton Osler, K.C., on Bill No. 9, 1980, An Act to Amend 
the Companies Act. 


3 Proceedings of the Standing Committee of the Senate on Banking and 
Commerce, 1929. (Ottawa, King’s Printer 1929) p. 48. Evidence given by 
F. B. Common, K.C., on Bill C. 1929 An Act to Amend the Companies Act. 
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interests are more truly served by a stringent company law 
which puts the capital to work in commerce and industry than 
by a lax law which allows promoters and financiers to divert a 
large part of it to their own pockets. 


The main obstacle to company law reform is not, however, 
competitive bidding by rival jurisdictions but failure of the 
general public, through apathy and lack of organization, to 
secure adequate representation when reform is under discus- 
sion. Company law is a technical subject requiring special 
study and for this reason the fate of amending legislation is 
settled in committee rather than in the house. In committee 
the interests of promoters and security issue houses are, as a 
rule, the only ones effectively represented, with the result that 
the tendency already mentioned is becoming pronounced. It 
is not clear how this difficulty can be overcome unless by the 
appointment of an impartial commission, representative of all 
interests and enjoying the public confidence to such an extent 
that its proposals for reform could not be ignored. ‘There is no 
immediate prospect of such a solution being adopted, and a 
determined effort must therefore be made to develop a power- 
ful and articulate public opinion which cannot safely be ignored 
by any elective body. 


Broadly speaking the weakness of recent legislation lies 
in its failure to recognize that the grant of limited liability is 
a very great privilege, the practical value of which is attested 
by the general eagerness to take advantage of it, and that those 
who benefit by the privilege are under obligation to those who 
grant it, z.e. to the community at large. The beneficiaries are 
the members of the company, the company itself, and the pro- 
moters and financiers in whose hands the privilege is a powerful 
lever for the extraction of savings. It is therefore no less 
reasonable than essential that the privileges and advantages 
should be accompanied by proper safeguards for the public 
and for the State. 
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The appropriate safeguards as wisely conceived by the 
sponsors of the early legislation, took the form of obligations 
imposed, 

(a) Upon the company — to create a non-withdrawable 
fund of capital which should operate as security for bond- 
holders, other creditors and shareholders. 

(b) Upon the directors — to give publicity to the affairs 
of the company by annual statements for the information of 
shareholders, bondholders and other present and prospective 
creditors. 

(c) Upon promoters, directors, etc., — to give full infor- 

mation to all persons who were invited to take up shares or 
other securities. 
These duties were imposed by clauses restricting dividends to 
profits earned, prohibiting reduction of share capital except by 
leave of the State (and of creditors if the reduction involved 
repayment of capital), prohibiting the issue of shares at a dis- 
count, prescribing audit and publication of annual statements, 
and requiring the publication of a prospectus containing speci- 
fied information. In recent years the efficacy of the protective 
clauses as originally drafted has been impaired by amending 
legislation, whose authors (it must be presumed) were ignorant 
or heedless of original principles, and by developments in busi- 
ness technique which have rendered certain clauses a nullity. 
These things are producing an unhealthy social condition the 
chief phenomena of which are inefficient selection of enterprises 
for promotion and expansion, sharp practices in company pro- 
motion, and general deception of the investing public. 

The existing situation may conveniently be analyzed and 
remedies be suggested by each of the three classes of duty dis- 
tinguished above. The obligation to create a non-withdrawable 
fund of capital is an essential offset to the privilege of limited 
liability. It is immaterial to the creditor of a partnership how 
much capital the partners put into the business and how much 
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they withdraw, because the creditor can enforce his claim 
against the private property of the partners just as effectively 
as against the business assets. The creditor of a limited liability 
company on the other hand can enforce his claim only against 
the assets of the company and it is therefore imperative that 
the members should be required to place an ascertained amount 
of capital in the company and to leave it there, and that the 
amount of this capital should be proportioned to the scale of 
operations of the enterprise. ‘The vital interest of the creditor 
in these matters can be illustrated by reference to two hypothe- 
tical balance sheets: 
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The two companies are of identical size but the shareholders of 
A. can legally withdraw at their discretion almost one-half of 
the assets while the shareholders of B. cannot withdraw any- 
thing. Clearly B. is a much better credit risk than A. 

The most serious threat to the principle of the capital fund 
has come from the introduction of the share of no par value, 
which is a useful innovation but one requiring intelligent direc- 
tion and control. It is well known that if a par value share is 
issued for a price in excess of par value the excess or “premium” 
is treated as surplus and may be used for the payment of divi- 
dends. In the Federal, Ontario and Manitoba jurisdictions an 
attempt is made by amendments of 1930-1932 to reproduce this 
situation with the share of no par value by providing that the 
directors, in fixing the price of issue, may resolve to put such 
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part of it as they think fit to distributable surplus, and to place 
only the remainder in the capital fund. These provisions over- 
look the facts that the purchaser of a par value share knows 
precisely how much of the price is premium, and that practi- 
cally the premium is never more than a small fraction of the 
par value. The prospective purchaser of a share without par 
value has no means of ascertaining how much of the price is 
being treated as “premium” and there is no limit to the “pre- 
mium”’. Virtually the whole of the issue price may be carried 
to surplus account and be repaid (less costs of collection and 
redistribution) as “dividends”. 

These objections are not met by a requirement that the 
amount set aside as distributable surplus shall be set out in the 
statement in lieu of prospectus, and be shown separately in 
subsequent balance sheets. The case for any apportionment at 
all has not been proved. It is true that without some appor- 
tionment the promoters of a new company would be unable to 
promise any return to shareholders during the first years of its 
existence; but the obvious answer is that such a company ought 
not to be able to attract to it the savings of those who cannot 
afford to wait for a return. The proper security for that type 
of investor is the interest bearing bond or the share of an old 
established company. It is also true that without some power 
of apportionment it would be impossible for a company orga- 
nized for the purpose of acquiring a going concern to treat as 
surplus the surplus existing in the vendor concern at the time 
of the sale. But such a company has not made a profit and 
there is no justification for allowing it to show a surplus. 

If apportionment is to be sanctioned at all, the maximum 
amount to be credited to surplus should be limited objectively 
as it is by the British Columbia Act, Section 29 (2) of which 
reads: 


Where a company having a surplus issues any shares without nominal 
or par value, that portion of the consideration for such shares which 
bears the same proportion to the total consideration for such shares 
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as the surplus bears to the total capital and surplus may be treated 
by the company as surplus and not as capital, if the company deter- 
mines so to treat such portion of the consideration at or before the 
date on which any such shares are issued, and makes known to every 
applicant for any such share that such portion of the consideration 
paid or payable by him in respect of the share will be so treated. 


It will be noted that such a provision as this precludes the 
apportionment of shares issued by a new incorporation. 

More objectionable than any apportionment at time of 
issue 1s the provision first introduced into the Dominion Act in 
1930, adopted by Ontario the following year and by Manitoba 
in 1932, that a company may, with consent of the shareholders 
and provided that the Secretary of State (or Provincial Secre- 
tary) is satisfied of the expediency and bona fide character of 
the move, transfer from capital to “distributable surplus” 
amounts that had previously been credited to the capital fund. 
It follows from this that the risk of extending credit (either 
as a bondholder or as a creditor of any type) to a company 
organized with shares of no par value cannot be calculated, for 
the amount of the fund can be reduced by repayment of con- 
tributed capital without the consent of creditors and without 
their foreknowledge.* The provision was introduced to put 
companies which had issued no par value shares between 1924 
and 1930 and which, in accordance with the acts, had credited 
the whole of the proceeds to capital account, on an equal footing 
with companies issuing shares after the amendments of 1930. 
In fact it is being used not only for this purpose — which has 
little enough to commend it — but also to enable companies 
which have suffered heavy losses to write down their capital and 
continue to pay dividends without complying with the regula- 
tions for reduction of share capital — regulations which give 


4 It is highly significant that the Dominion Companies Branch by recent 
administrative ruling of the Minister now regards it as “expedient” that the 
assent of all creditors be secured to any retroactive transfer from capital to 
distributable surplus. So long as this ruling is operative the provisions of 
S.9(8) of the Dominion Act correspond closely with those regulating reduction 
of share capital and would appear to be redundant. The creditor has still no 
etotu tory protection, however, and administrative rulings are notoriously un- 
stable. 
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creditors a right to protest against any reduction involving 
repayment of contributed capital, and have been thought essen- 
tial for eighty years. It is not clear how a transfer to “distri- 
butable surplus” can be expedient and bona fide in a company 
which has already lost a substantial part of its capital. But 
no matter what the circumstances may be, the transfer reduces 
the security of existing creditors by precisely the amount trans- 
ferred, and to allow such a transfer without requiring the 
approval of creditors or the discharge of their debts is to deny 
the root principle of all limited lability legislation since 1850. 
The transfers affected to date under the Dominion and Ontario 
Acts as shown in Table I below amount to almost nine million 
dollars. 

As a constructive proposal it is submitted that the simplest 
and safest way to regulate the capital fund of a company or- 
ganized with shares of no par value is to require the whole of 
the proceeds of issue of such shares to be put into the fund and 
to be left there. A new company however after showing incor- 
poration expenses separately on its balance sheet for, say, two 
successive years should be allowed to write off those expenses 
against the fund and thus to eliminate non-revenue earning 
expenditure from its books. Exception should also be made 
to enable a company which has to re-incorporate in order to 
adjust its capital to changing needs, to retain as surplus any 
surplus existing at the date of re-organization. Revised in this 
way Canadian company laws would again impose on the com- 
panies which they incorporate and regulate the duty to create 
a definite capital fund for the protection of bondholders, other 
creditors and shareholders. 


The clauses of the Canadian companies acts imposing upon 
directors the second of the three duties mentioned above, 
namely, publicity of accounts, have never been entirely ade- 
quate and have been rendered entirely ineffectual by the grow- 
ing complexity of business organization and the tolerance of 
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improper accounting procedures. The gravity of a situation 
such as this, not only for the shareholders of the companies 
concerned but for the community as a whole, was suggested by 
Mr. R. Whitney the President of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in an address before the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce on February 28, 1933. In the course of this address 
Mr. Whitney said: 


It is now generally recognized that the lack of complete disclosure of 
the results of business operations contributed to the inflation of 
security values which preceded the panic of 1929. More frank and 
more complete information might have prevented many people from 
assuming that profitable operation would continue indefinitely. Inves- 
tors were satisfied if it appeared that their company had earned more 
in the current year than in the preceding period and were induced by 
that information alone to hope that profitable operation would continue 
indefinitely. Had they known that in some instances a large part of 
these profits was due to non-recurring and fortuitous circumstances, 
and in others to the use of accounting methods which resulted in an 
overstatement of income, they might have been less optimistic and 
security prices might not have become so inflated. 


The existing regulations for the classification of assets and 
liabilities in the published balance sheet should be elaborated 
extensively, and certain improper accounting procedures’ 
should be expressly declared to be illegal in order to allay the 
growing resentment of a public which feels, not without cause, 
that its intelligence is being slighted beyond endurance. It 
seems useless to wait for the conversion of all directors to the 
views expressed by Mr. Justice Wright in the trial of Lord 
Kylsant: 


Now it is a little astounding, and one cannot help wondering, whether 
those who manage big companies do not forget sometimes that the 
body of directors of the company are the agents of the shareholders, 
that they owe them full information subject to proper commercial and 
reasonable necessities, and that it is the shareholders’ interests they 
have to study. They are not to regard shareholders as sheep who may 
look up if they are not fed. 


5 The statutes should, for example, declare that the dividends paid by a 
subsidiary company out of surplus earned prior to acquisition by the holding 
company may not be credited to the income account of the parent company. 
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Another imperative necessity is to impose upon holding 
companies the duty of furnishing their shareholders with either 
a consolidated balance sheet or the balance sheets of all con- 
trolled companies. As the law stands at present it is satisfied 
by the presentation of what has come to be known as the “‘legal”’ 
balance sheet of the holding company itself. This merely shows 
on one side investments in subsidiary companies and on the 
other side capital and surplus, and affords shareholders no 
means of determining the true position of the consolidation. 
The parent company may have swollen its own surplus by 
milking subsidiaries of profits which they had accumulated 
before the parent company acquired its interest in them, by 
selling assets to subsidiaries at figures which yield a fabulous 
paper profit, and by a variety of other and more devious mani- 
pulations. It was largely by procedures of this kind that the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, under the direction of 
Lord Kylsant, succeeded in maintaining its apparent surplus 
over a period of six years during which its losses were in fact 
enormous. The majority of (but by no means all) the larger 
Canadian holding companies do voluntarily publish consoli- 
dated balance sheets; but such statements have no legal status 
and in justice to this majority and to safeguard the share- 
holders in the remaining minority of holding companies the 
consolidated balance sheet or the alternative mentioned above 
should be made obligatory upon all. The legislature of Mani- 
toba has already realized the need of an improved control and 
has amended its companies act appropriately. 

A third provision urgently needed is an express require- 
ment that companies organized with shares of no par value shall 
show on all published balance sheets the amount of statutory 
capital as distinct from surplus of any and every description. 
Such a requirement is implicit in the existing law and should 
not need to be explicitly stated; but an examination of the 
balance sheets of some of the largest companies shows that it is 
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being ignored and that a single figure of “Capital and Surplus” 
combined is being presented. In view of the failure of lawyers 
and legislators to appreciate the function of the capital fund it 
is not surprising that business men and accountants should have 
fallen into the error of supposing that the distinction between 
capital and surplus ceased to have significance with the intro- 
duction of the share of no par value. But the error should be 
rectified before it is too late. 

The disclosures in the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
case suggest still another respect in which the publicity regu- 
lations should be strengthened. The management of that 
company deceived shareholders for many years not only by 
manipulating investments in subsidiary companies but also by 
utilizing secret reserves (created during the boom years of the 
war) without revealing their utilization. No amount of care 
and skill in the examination of the balance sheet will detect this 
ruse nor apparently is it one which an auditor is under definite 
obligation to disclose.* The existing acts call for submission to 
the annual meeting of a “general statement of income and 
expenditure.” ‘These clauses should be amended to require the 
publication of a statement of net operating profit or loss, non- 
operating profit and loss, and all utilizations of surplus balances 
of every description, whether effected through profit and loss 
account or otherwise, and the auditors’ duties should be 
extended to cover expression of an opinion whether or not these 
facts have been correctly stated. Such an amendment, while not 
precluding the creation of secret reserves, (which in certain 
circumstances are considered justifiable,) would prevent the 
shareholders from being deluded into the belief that current 
operations were profitable when in fact losses on these were 


6 “T do not gather now that there is any real difference, any real question 
as to the general accuracy of the view, that a very heavy or a very long pro- 
tracted utilization of secret reserves, in order to keep the company going, is 
a serious matter which ought to be disclosed, in any review of the company’s 
position, quite apart from anything I have said about the general law on it.” 
Per Mr. Justice Wright in Rex v Kylsant et al. 
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being offset by absorption of surplus balances created in the 
past. 

Finally it is suggested — with the knowledge that the pro- 
posal will meet with bitter opposition in certain quarters — 
that every public company should be required to file at a public 
record office a copy of the balance sheet presented to share- 
holders at the annual meeting and of the auditors’ report 
thereon. Such a provision has been in effect in Great Britain 
for many years, whereas in this country the general public has 
no statutory right of access to the balance sheets of limited lia- 
bility companies, and those companies which do, for advertise- 
ment purposes, publish statements may give as much or as little 
detail as they think fit. It is indeed time that recognition were 
given here as in England to the fact that the affairs of limited 
liability companies are not exclusively the concern of those 
companies, that the public at large (by virtue of the privileges 
which they have granted) are entitled to knowledge of those 
affairs, and that only as the public have this knowledge will the 
national savings year by year be put to uses which will yield 
the greatest economic return to the community. In the United 
States of America, as in Canada, this publicity is not prescribed 
by the corporation laws, but the New York Stock Exchange 
has assumed the function of the legislature by requiring that 
every company whose shares are listed in the exchange shall 
file, once a year, a detailed audited statement which will be 
available at all times to members and through them to their 
constituents. 


Many more suggestions might be made for securing to 
shareholders and the public such knowledge of the affairs of 
limited lability companies as is essential to the healthy develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources. The five proposals specified 
would however do much to remedy the deplorable condition at 
present existing. 
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If attention is turned to the third obligation originally 
imposed upon promoters and others, the duty of giving full 
information to all persons who are invited to take up shares, 
it is patent that the regulations have become totally inadequate. 
Originally all companies making an offer of securities to the 
public were required to give in any advertisement or other 
invitation to subscribe for shares (i.e. in any “prospectus’’), 
detailed information on a large number of matter specified in 
the prospectus clauses of the acts. The information so exacted 
was selected to enable a prospective purchaser to determine 
precisely what kind of security he was being offered and whe- 
ther the enterprise was a bona fide one. Moreover the acts 
rendered promoters and directors liable to pay compensation 
to subscribers not only for fraudulent representations but for 
representations in the truth of which they had no reasonable 
grounds for belief. The subscriber was thus given full infor- 
mation as to what he was buying and means of redress if he 
were deceived. ‘The prospectus provisions were his charter. 
This situation has been completely changed and the prospectus 
clauses of the act rendered nugatory by the practice (now 
almost universal on this continent) whereby a company sells 
its shares to an investment banker and leaves him to retail them 
to the public. The investment banker is beyond the reach of 
the prospectus clauses of the acts, does not have to give any 
statutory information concerning the company whose securities 
he “owns and offers for sale’, and quite naturally in practice 
gives very little information and that carefully selected to show 
the company in the best possible light. He protects himself still 
further by repudiating (in very small type) responsibility even 
for the meagre information which he has given. The purchaser 
of a security in these days therefore does not know what he is 
buying and is without redress if he is misled. In face of this 
changed situation the provinces in 1928 and 1929 repealed the 
prospectus clauses of their Companies Acts and enacted in their 
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place the Security Frauds Prevention Acts and Companies 
Information Acts. These acts called for registration of all 
brokers selling securities within the province and for submission 
to the law officers of the Crown of information similar to that 
specified in the repealed prospectus clauses with respect to any 
company whose shares were being offered for sale by the 
brokers. Being based on the sound principle that a government 
department can judge whether a promotion is fraudulent or 
not, but that it cannot and must not express an opinion as to 
the economic merit of a promotion which is not fraudulent, the 
acts have been highly successful in protecting the public from 
technical fraud; but they do not furnish the investor with any 
means of judging the merits of a promotion which is not tech- 
nically fraudulent. In 1929 the Dominion Companies Branch 
accordingly proposed to extend the prospectus clauses so as to 
require a company to publish the prospectus information 
whether it was issuing its shares directly to the public or 
through an investment house. Mr. Mulvey in introducing the 
proposal said “I may say that this section is not acceptable to a 
considerable section of the financial public, and it will be 
opposed.” He was quite right. The section was discredited 
by the argument that the prospectus information was not suf- 
ficient to enable the investor to judge whether a security was 
good or bad and that therefore (presumably) the investor 
should not be given any statutory information at all. It may 
be admitted that the information for which the prospectus 
called needs to be adapted to the changing technique of com- 
pany finance. It may further be admitted that a prospectus, 
no matter what information it contains, cannot enable an inves- 
tor to determine whether or not the company will be successful. 
Neither of these things is any justification for denying the 
investor a statutory right to information which would enable 


7 Senate Committee on Banking and Commerce 1929. p. 11 Bill C. 


8 See Proceedings of the Standing Committee of the Senate on Banking 
and Commerce. Bill C. April 17, 1929. 
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him to judge inter alia the degree of speculation involved in the 
investment, the motives and interest of promoters, and the 
equity and control attached to each class of share or security 
outstanding. 

One piece of information of vital importance to the pros- 
pective purchaser of a share but rarely granted him is the net 
price which the company itself has received or will receive on 
sale of that share to the investment banker. So long as the 
share had a par value there were limits to the spread between 
the price netted by the company and the price netted by the 
investment banker, because a company could not sell a par 
value share for less than its par value, and the State Depart- 
ments exercised a rough control over the commissions allowed 
to investment bankers for subscribing for shares and would 
presumably refuse in any circumstances to sanction a commis- 
sion in excess of twenty-five percent. Commission does not 
necessarily enter into the sale of a share which has no par value. 
The company sells the share to the investment banker for a price 
based on a thorough investigation of every aspect of the pro- 
ject; the investment banker then retails the share to the investor 
at the best price that “puffing” can command and almost invari- 
ably without divulging the amount that he himself paid for the 
share. Since the intrinsic value of any share obviously depends 
on the money raised by its issue and put to earning revenue for 
the company, the purchaser of such a share simply does not 
know what he is being offered. This is not a situation to which 
the doctrine of caveat emptor can fairly be applied. ‘The inves- 
tor is without any protection and it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that this condition if rightly understood by the investing 
public would have rendered it impossible for the investment 
banker to dispose of shares of no par value on the basis of the 
advertising matter which he has hitherto dispensed. These 
conditions indicate the imperative necessity of increasing the 
responsibility of the investment banker in two ways: (a) by 
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requiring him to give, on request, information concerning a 
company whose shares he is offering to the public similar to the 
information required by the prospectus clauses of the acts, and, 
in addition, information as to the price he himself has paid to 
the company for any such shares’; and (b) by imposing on him 
a lability in respect of that information similar to the liability 
imposed on directors in respect of prospectus information. It 
is significant that Section 410 of the Manitoba Companies Act 
of 1932 contains a provision to this effect. 

This examination of the Companies Acts of Canada has 
revealed the necessity for reform on three main lines: the 
restoration of the capital fund to its proper place; the improve- 
ment of the regulations for publicity in annual statements; and 
the provision of information of real significance to persons 
invited to buy shares or other securities. When the necessity 
of these basic reforms has been admitted, it will be time to turn 
to other defects more numerous but less fundamental. An un- 
hurried review of the whole field by an impartial commission 
appears to be the only adequate method of approach to the 
formulation of a uniform company law for the ten jurisdictions 
in this country. 

It is important however to realize that a company law 
which would eliminate entirely such evils as stock watering and 
high pressure stock salesmanship would necessarily be so re- 
strictive as to penalize even legitimate enterprise. ‘The com- 
plete elimination of these scourges must wait upon the conver- 
sion of the financial interests to a higher sense of professional 
and moral responsibility. ‘This is no reason for leaving the laws 
in their present state in which they not only fail to restrain the 
evils but actually encourage them. Every possible means should 
be adopted to safeguard the vast number of investors who fur- 
nish capital to industry and commerce and by so doing aid in 
the economic development of Canada. 

9 When, as is usually the case, the investment banker gives, as considera- 


tion, assets “other than cash” he should further be required to state the amount 
of cash which he himself paid for such assets. 


VOYAGE TO ELSINORE 
By H. G. G. HErxk.ors 


HE names of half the world’s great capitals might well 
end in -haven or in -pool. Paris has grown from an island 

on a river, and it was the harbour facilities of the Tiber that 
determined the site of Rome. London is a city among ships, 
though hardly anyone notices the ships: they are tucked away 
in dusty corners and only dark faces in unfrequented streets 
and low sounds that break the night’s stillness remind the 
Londoner that his city is a doorway to the sea. New York is 
a city among ships, but the giant buildings dwarf even the 
giant liners. Copenhagen has no giant liners, but no visitor 
can forget for a moment that she is a haven of merchants, not 
so much a doorway to the sea as a colony planted in the sea 
itself. Instead of a tram he will usually take a motor-boat 
and skim around the city for a penny. The harassed tourist, 
urging his taxi-cab to go faster towards the station, will be 
told laconically that the bridge is up to let a vessel pass. 
Round half the corners it seems that there are steamers, in 
half the streets men selling flapping fish. Here long rows of 
fishwives, with newspaper pinned on their white bonnets as a 
better protection from the sun, cry their mackerel and herring. 
Round the corner are spread the flat dried cod that are 
Catholicism’s worst advertisement, making Friday seem a day 
indeed of mortifying fast. Opposite the Stock Exchange, 
about three stone’s-throws from the Houses of Parliament the 
fishing boats are drawn up. Beside them float dark coffins 
where living fish are pent in ghastly fellowship. And as you 
pass men proffer wire baskets holding eels and flat fishes so 
palpably alive that the angler itches for line and lugworms, 
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and the squeamish plan to sign a vegetarian pledge. The tale 
was told of an eleven-year-old damsel who spent half her 
pocket-money buying fish. She would run off on a Saturday 
morning for a flounder or an eel, then take it to the very 
middle of the bridge and drop it into the deep water where, 
she judged, “the men couldn’t get it again”. 

It was our first day in Copenhagen. After a placid cross- 
ing of the North Sea we had slept soundly in the third-class 
sleeper, all oblivious of changes from land to ferry and from 
ferry back to land again, until we arrived very early in the 
city. We had breakfasted and now we were seeing the sights, 
popping in and out of the penny motor-boats, discussing, in 
the rude manner of visitors, the hats the Danes wore and the 
socks and why in a land that exported such a vast quantity of 
butter there should be so many advertisements for margarine. 
After one of our pops we suddenly encountered a friend, an 
Englishman. “Hello,” he said, “I’m going to Greenland. 
Would you like to come down and see the ship? I’m just 
going to arrange about my berth. She sails the day after 
to-morrow.” 

Needless to say, we went. And as we went our Danish 
guide told us something of the spiritual significance of 
Greenland for the people of the eity. Though ‘Afric’s sunny 
fountains and India’s coral strand’ have been tamed and regi- 
mented by the commerce of the West, though Mr. Somerset 
Maugham has exploded the languorous attractions of the 
Southern Isles and though the road to Samarcand no more is 
golden, Greenland remains an Ultima Thule whose name yet 
stirs a cold stream in the blood. For ordinary people she is 
but a far chilly unknown land that sprawls immensely upon 
Mercator’s Projection. To which continent she belongs they 
do not even know. A modern city that from its very heart 
still sends her ships to Greenland can never wholly lapse into 
smugness or self-satisfaction. Denmark’s connection with 
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Greenland is like having a relative at the wars, or as if a cord 
were tied from a firm and smiling land to a ship that tosses in 
a rough and Arctic sea. On land they may make merry, but 
they never quite forget the ship. My guide told me that from 
her childhood up it had been one of Summer’s thrills to join 
the crowd upon the dock that sped the Greenland ship upon 
its way. Especially favoured visitors, relatives of those who 
were going to the North, sometimes travelled on the ship the 
first twenty miles or so. That was a great honour, and she had 
never gone. 

As we approached the dock I, who live in Canada, 
realized tardily things our two countries had in common. We 
both had Eskimo fellow-subjects. We both had friends in the 
Arctic Circle. We both could speak of igloos. And later 
when in an exhibition I came across a case of Eskimo work, I 
fancied myself standing in one of the stores of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. It was a question, not of hands across the 
water, but of hands across the ice. 

We turned into the Greenland Dock and found the ship 
we sought. She was the largest of the Greenland fleet, a trim 
and solid steamer: even to a landsman’s eye it was clear that 
she was built for hard work. But our explorer regretted that 
he was not to go in one of the sailing ships on the other side of 
the dock. He had an affection for wind-jammers. He crossed 
the gang-plank and went on to see about his passage. He 
knew no Danish except tousend tak, but he was sure he could 
make himself understood. Indeed he was one of those Eing- 
lishmen who could have made themselves understood anywhere. 
In half an hour he would be swapping stories with an Afghan 
chief. So we stayed upon the land and watched men load the 
vessel with timber and large tins of oil, obvious necessities in 
a dour and treeless land. Not far away stood corded piles of 
firewood. Whether they were to travel North or not I did 
not know. ‘They might fetch a fancy price towards the Pole. 
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The explorer returned to say that all was well, and would 
we come and see his cabin? He was going to share it with a 
doctor chappie. We stepped aboard and were introduced to 
a tall bearded Viking who looked every inch a Captain of a 
Greenland ship. We pressed on to see the cabin (which was 
a very ordinary cabin in the stern) but left our hostess deep 
in converse with the Captain. And when we left the ship we 
learnt the purpose of that conversation. We had been invited, 
all three of us, to sail in the ship so far as Helsingor, to bid 
our friend farewell. We must be there at half past nine on 
Wednesday morning. 


At the dock entrance we parted. The explorer went off 
to buy a pair of sea-boots. We tourists went off to — to do 
what tourists usually do. But all the time, in shops and cafés, 
by postcard stalls and at a Russian film, before the Gaugins 
in the Glyptotek and the distorting mirrors in the Tivol 
gardens, accompanying every mouthful of smérrebréd there 
sounded in my brain a strong exultant rhythm: “We’re going 
in the Greenland ship on Wednesday.” 


Then Wednesday came. 


We got up early, excited as small boys going fishing 
before breakfast. We packed our tiny bags, that would cer- 
tainly never proclaim us explorers. We kept looking at our 
watches, and we reached the dock at half-past-nine. 


It was none too soon. Dock and ship were crowded with 
moving figures eager and active as ants in an invaded ant-hill. 
They hurried about with cases; they jostled on the gangways. 
We looked for the Englishman but did not see him. So we 
went aboard. Nobody asked to see our passports, nobody 
asked for tickets, nobody forbade our passage, but I caused a 
minor sensation by falling headlong over a concealed step. 
When fellow-bathers later asked me “Where did you get that 
bruise?” I could proudly reply “On the way to Greenland.” 
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The Englishman was tucked away in a corner aft, read- 
ing; occasionally he glanced at the crowd and cynically smiled 
at their sentiment. ‘The mass of people had grown thicker. 
More cars had arrived. Women were selling bunches of 
violets, doing a brisk trade. Men were carrying aboard pots 
of ferns — aspidistras even — as if to cheer the Arctic land- 
ladies by taking greens to Greenland. There were Eskimo 
men and boys, some about to sail upon the ship, some about to 
wave frantically from the land. There were rich men and 
women who had driven down to share the spectacle, and placid 
travellers aboard who seemed to have no relatives. At the 
end of the gang-plank the ship’s waitress, who seemed just to 
have stepped out of a Lyons’ tea-shop, was bidding farewell 
to her parents. And in among the bobbing heads I saw the 
vigorous smiling face of the bearded Viking, the Captain of 
the ship. I felt that I had been carried back in history two 
hundred and fifty years and was looking upon a ship setting 
out to cheer the hardy settlers on the St. Lawrence after the 
long winter’s snow and cold. Strip away the accidents, the 
motor-cars, the clicking cameras, the modern clothing, and the 
spectacle was the same. Such a crowd might have assembled 
at St. Malo to cheer Frontenac or Talon on his way. Doubt- 
less also, round the corner, the labours of the port proceeded 
undisturbed and men sold fish to casual passers-by. 

Despite the aproned waitress, who perhaps had come to 
serve only the fleeting guests and not the hardy travellers to 
the North, the ship seemed provisioned much as were the ships 
that sailed to the St. Lawrence when Canada was New 
France. On examination the deck seemed very like a butcher’s 
shop. We lifted the lid of a barrel that was tethered to the 
boards; it held a great lump of pickled pork sunk in brine: 
another barrel was horrible with salted herrings. We glanced 
aloft at the canvas crow’s-nests that were slung on the two 
masts. As yet they held no sailors scanning the horizon for 
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sight of ice or sail or whales: instead they held sides of beef. 
And near the Englishman’s cloistered retreat were wooden 
cases that clucked with hens and quacked with prisoned ducks. 

The crowd on deck was sifted as cries were raised for 
visitors to leave. The gang-plank was drawn in. A siren 
hooted. Promptly at ten o’clock we slipped away from dock. 
And the land became a field of fluttering handkerchiefs. Never 
had I seen such a royal farewell. Most of the people on board 
still were visitors, but the true passengers were many of them 
going for four years to the North — four years with little but 
ferns and aspidistras to remind them of fields and farms, of 
springtime in the orchards and the rich rewards of harvest. 
Some upon the land or on the ship may have taken us for such 
gay-hearted adventurers, saying farewell to everything that 
spoke of home. But we were not going away for four years: we 
were hardly going for four hours. Our companion certainly 
was going to Greenland. But he was going only for a month. 

To the great farewell there came a sudden anti-climax. 
The steamer had not been going very quickly. Suddenly she 
stopped. A motor-boat had drawn alongside. A man with 
suit-cases climbed a rope ladder. And no doubt everybody on 
deck invented fancy reasons for his so nearly missing the ship. 
An ordinary man can miss an ordinary ship — as I know to 
my cost. But it must take a great man to miss a steamer 
bound for the Arctic. 

We steamed placidly on, past the grey ice breakers and 
out into the Sound. The green fringes of the ‘Danish Riviera’ 
shone upon the West. Eastwards we looked towards Sweden. 
The horizon was beautiful with sailing-ships. The day was 
hot. We lazed upon the deck like men of substance on a 
Mediterranean cruise, telling tales and making rude remarks. 
Still the ship steamed slowly on, the sides of beef swaying at 
the topmast, the Danish flag quartered with crossed harpoons 
fluttering behind. A brigantine bore down upon us and a 
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galiasse. Soon we saw the towers of Kronberg Castle in the 
distance, standing, it seemed, almost in the sea itself. A motor- 
launch drew up. We imagined it was time for us to quit the 
ship. But this launch had come from Sweden that lay so close 
upon the other side. Two sailors carefully landed wooden 
boxes that seemed to speak the whole paradox of modern 
civilization, the lands that pray for peace and prepare for war. 
They bore the label, Nobels Eatradynamit. 

In time another launch came up and again the passengers 
were sifted. Now only the hardy were left, the people who 
were going to face ordeal by pickled pork and salted herrings. 
There seemed hardly room for the crowd in the small boat. 
We swung away. Handkerchiefs were out again. The siren 
hooted. The Minister for Greenland appeared to be making 
a speech. Even our cynical explorer produced a square of 
white to flutter in the breeze. We landed at Helsingor. No 
British printer is likely to spell the word aright, for Danish 
has its own pet letters of which the Danes are proud and fond. 
Simpler far to stick to Shakespeare’s usage. We landed at 
Elsinore, and were tourists once again. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


Lonpon, WASHINGTON, AND OTTAWA. 


Of epochal significance have been the events of the last 
three months in Kurope and America. A revolution in Ger- 
many and a revolutionary change in the public policy of the 
United States have combined to alter materially the posture of 
world affairs. By the one, the operation of the forces bearing 
on the problem of world peace has been modified; by the other 
new and significant factors are being projected into the discus- 
sions of the problem of economic rehabilitation. 

It is impossible for Americans to realize adequately the 
difference in the intellectual atmospheres of the North Ameri- 
can continent and of Europe, and, in particular, the devastating 
consequences of the dominance of fear in determining the con- 
duct of European peoples. Fear of German aggression has 
dictated French foreign policy and has created the Little 
Entente in Central Europe; fear of encirclement by France 
and her continental allies, fear of political segregation and of 
the further consequences of economic depression has produced 
a determined and ruthlessly aggressive nationalism in Ger- 
many. It has been a characteristic feature of revolutionary 
movements that the temperamental qualities which have made 
for leadership in fomenting discontent and arousing an active 
consciousness of grievance have seldom been equal to the more 
difficult task of reform and reconstruction. Herr Hitler, as 
leader of the revolution, reaped the benefits of an aggressive 
French nationalism. The springs of the revolutionary move- 
ment were largely external to Germany, but the flood soon 
reached torrential proportions and carried its nominal leader 
forward to a position of dominance in directing the public 
policy of his nation. The real test of Herr Hitler’s states- 
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manship is yet to come. The security of Europe and the peace 
of the world will depend in large measure on the ability of 
Hitler to contro] and direct the enormously powerful forces of 
revolt in Germany. 

What does this new Germany want? In general, it wants 
equality of right and status with the other leading powers of 
Europe; it wants the enforcement of certain provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles and the revision of others. More specifi- 
cally, it wants equality of armament with other European 
powers either through the substantial reduction of their armed 
forces (which it suspects will not be made) or, in the alterna- 
tive, the right to bring its armament up to the standard of other 
nations. It would like a revocation of the sentence of war 
guilt preserved in the Treaty of Versailles. It would like access 
to East Prussia over German territory and not, as at present, 
across the Polish Corridor. It casts envious eyes on Alsace 
and has visions of an Anschluss with Austria. With its 
boundaries pushed to the South of Austria there would remain 
between Germany and the Adriatic only South Tyrol which 
Italy has annexed to herself. 

The excesses of nationalism, both French and German, 
have in a measure set in motion counterbalancing forces. 
While the principle of the balance of power, which at one time 
determined the direction of the foreign policies of European 
states, has been avowedly discarded, there is still an effective 
tendency for the powers to range in opposition to that one 
whose policies are most aggressive. France had succeeded, 
prior to the Hitlerite revolution, in drawing Britain and Ger- 
many more closely together than they had been in several de- 
cades. The active co-operation between France and the Little 
Entente had brought about an understanding between Italy 
and Germany. ‘There was, indeed, a real danger lest the unifi- 
cation of policies of the two great autocracies of Europe might 
enforce a return to the pre-war system of Entente and Alliance 
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and endanger the conception of a concert of world powers 
which the League of Nations has striven bravely to make a 
reality. Despite her seeming dominance of League policy, 
France has demonstrated clearly that she has but little confi- 
dence in the Covenant of the League as a guarantee of national 
security. The balance between the League system and the pre- 
war system of alliances has been delicately poised and it re- 
quired but little to tip the scales definitely in favour of the older 
system of rival groups. Had an impetus been given a month 
ago to a movement in that direction, Kurope would probably 
have been launched on another race in the construction of arma- 
ments with, seemingly, only one possible result. 


That such an issue has been avoided for the present at 
least may be attributed to the influence of the new and aggres- 
sive German nationalism on Britain and on Italy. Austria and 
the Balkans are still the danger zone of Europe. Italian for- 
eign policy has a definite Eastern orientation. Mussolini is not 
enamoured of the prospect of the Anschluss and a German 
frontier adjoining the Italian Tyrol. From this situation there 
emerged the visit of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to Rome and 
Signor Mussolini’s proposals for a Four Power Pact. The 
proposed pact contemplates close “collaboration” by the four 
major powers of Europe in the discussion of such problems as 
armaments and the revision of the Treaty of Versailles. It is 
not intended to deprive the League of the functions that body 
now performs. Collaboration is designed to be “within the 
same framework and in the spirit of the League of Nations’. 
Should the plan be accepted it would unquestionably give Ger- 
many greater influence in European affairs. The plan has 
aroused definite opposition from the. smaller powers, from 
Poland and the members of the Little Entente, because of the 
danger of consolidating support for a revision of boundaries 
which might be to their disadvantage. For this reason, likewise, 
it has encountered strenuous opposition in Paris and it has met 
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with a chilly reception in London. Whether or not a pact 
emerges, it is to the credit of Signor Mussolini that he has for 
the present prevented a return to the division of the nations of 
Europe into two rival and antagonistic camps. While, on the 
one hand, the League may have been saved from a definite loss 
of influence which even a temporary return to the system of 
alliances would have involved, the formation of a pact as pro- 
posed by Mussolini would undoubtedly tend to relegate the 
Council, with its representation of the smaller nations, into a 
position of subordination to the foreign ministers of the four 
powers. The League has been charged with being essentially 
a European organization with a distinctly European outlook; 
the consummation of the pact would be interpreted as creating 
a European directorate. In the meantime, however, Germany 
has succeeded within a relatively brief period in “liquidating” 
a large fund of popular sympathy in Britain and America, a 
fund which might have been of substantial value to the German 
people. 

While the most significant movements of recent weeks in 
the field of political relationships have centred about Germany, 
the United States has occupied the centre of the stage in mat- 
ters relating to economic reconstruction. The United States 
has found a man capable of giving it courageous leadership. 
No previous president has been confronted with so many prob- 
lems of such magnitude and complexity. The vigour and dis- 
cernment with which he encountered the banking crisis inspired 
immediate confidence. The novel and highly significant expe- 
dient of discussing an acute situation with his people by radio 
broadcast brought the most remote and humblest tax-payer 
within the doors of the President’s study. The stroke was dra- 
matic and masterful, and consolidated the sympathy and good- 
will of his people behind the President. 'To-day he speaks for 
a nation united in a confidence that its president will not shirk 
responsibility. ‘he measure of that confidence is found in the 
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dictatorial powers which Congress has already conferred on the 
President. Since the opening of the special session called im- 
mediately after the inauguration of the President the machin- 
ery of legislation has revolved with hectic rapidity. Banking 
reform, the control of the issue of corporate securities, farm and 
mortgagor’s relief, the creation of work for the unemployed, 
drastic reductions in public expenditure, measures which nor- 
mally would have dragged through long sessions of Congress, 
have been disposed of with unprecedented expedition. 


Of greatest significance, however, is the attitude of the 
new administration to the problem of the economic relations 
between the United States and other nations. Mr. Roosevelt 
has summoned a conference of the leading world states to con- 
sider economic problems of fundamental importance as a pre- 
liminary to the London Economic Conference. The holding 
of these conversations has inspired, at a time when it was sorely 
needed, a new confidence in the major economic conference. 
Wisely the question of commercial relations is being placed in 
the forefront of these discussions. The problems of credits and 
public debts cannot be solved satisfactorily as long as the chan- 
nels of trade are blocked by artificial impediments. 

The present administration seems to be convinced of the 
necessity of giving a lead in the reduction of tariff barriers to 
international trade. That there will be bargaining goes with- 
out question; what is of supreme importance is the spirit in 
which the bargaining is to be conducted. The probable result 
will be the formation of a series of agreements between the 
United States and other nations rather than a general all- 
inclusive agreement for a fixed reduction in tariffs. That there 
will be stubborn opposition to the conclusion of such agree- 
ments is obvious. It is in the nature of tariffs that they encour- 
age the investment of capital in the protected industry which 
in default of such protection would be otherwise employed. 
The vested interests thus created will not surrender their pre- 
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ferred positions without a vigorous struggle. It is a good omen 
that the President of the United States is being given wide 
powers to deal with such a situation. 


As a part of this policy there looms on the horizon the 
certainty of discussions of a reciprocal trade arrangement be- 
tween Canada and the United States. The advantage of defer- 
ring the Imperial Economic Conference until after the 
inauguration of the new President of the United States was 
suggested in these columns a year ago. The extreme urgency 
of finding larger markets for the products of certain of the 
Dominions made such postponement impossible. If the Otta- 
wa Conference has contributed in any degree to the change in 
policy of the United States, well and good. In any event, the 
negotiations now in progress must be conducted against the 
background of the Ottawa Conference. It is suggested that 
there should be three parties, at least, to the negotiations, Bri- 
tain, the United States and Canada and that, where necessary 
to increase the flow of trade, the agreements made at Ottawa 
should be modified by the consent of the contracting parties. 
In so far as the three states are concerned, Ottawa should not 
provide a serious obstacle. 


More serious difficulties, however, are likely to be pre- 
sented by conditions within Canada, as was the case at the 
Ottawa Conference. The obvious advantage to be obtained by 
Canada from a reciprocity treaty would be the extension of 
markets for natural products, grain, cattle, fish, timber. The 
Maritime Provinces, the prairies and the Pacific coast would 
profit most from such an arrangement. There must, however, 
be a quid pro quo. And there difficulties will arise. The valu- 
able consideration to be given in exchange must take the form 
of a reduction in the tariffs on articles manufactured in the 
United States and competing with Canadian products. Whose 
ox is to be gored? Mr. Bennett is not likely to be overwhelmed 
with volunteers. ‘There has been throughout Canada wide- 
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spread approval of Canada’s participation in the discussion of 
reciprocity. It is easy to focus attention on certain obvious 
advantages of reciprocal trade. It is more difficult to calculate 
the cost and to determine its incidence. A serious invasion of 
markets now reserved for Canadian producers would arouse 
the vigorous opposition of the united manufacturing interests 
of Canada and of the financial interests with which they are 
associated. It is, therefore, no light task that the Canadian 
Prime Minister is undertaking. It is not easy to hold the 
balance even between the argicultural producer and the manu- 
facturer. The Ottawa Conference made no serious inroad on 
our protective system; it remains to be seen whether the forces 
holding the fort will be able to resist this more menacing inva- 
sion. Mr. Bennett possesses this distinct advantage over his 
predecessors who ventured their barks on the troubled waters 
of reciprocal trade. ‘The economic issue is not likely to be 
complicated by the interjection of political considerations. 
Reciprocity was defeated in 1911 largely by political considera- 
tions, — the “thin edge of the wedge” and suggestions of closer 
political association. That type of argument would carry little 
weight to-day and should ensure a consideration on their merits 
of such proposals as Mr. Bennett may seem willing to submit. 
Such revisions as may be made in tariffs with a view to 
promoting world trade presuppose a relatively stable currency. 
This issue becomes of equal importance with tariffs in the 
Washington conversations. Of vital significance in its bearing 
on this problem is the departure of the United States from the 
gold standard effected with dramatic suddenness. It is prob- 
able that the motives determining this action were mixed in 
character. It can be justified as a final expedient in the en- 
deavour — none too successful thus far — to set prices defin- 
itely and appreciably on an upward trend. Im so far as the 
move represents a jockeying for position at the Conference it 
will arouse bitter resentment and may defeat its purpose. The 
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staging of the episode — and it could not have been made more 
effective — suggests that this motive was not wholly absent, 
and France has in unqualified terms expressed her disapproval. 
The supreme need of the world in this crisis is not cleverness 
but downright honesty, forbearance and good will. Should 
these virtues forsake the council chambers at Washington 
the fondest hopes of many years will be blighted and our civili- 
zation will be subjected to tests of still greater severity. 


D. McARrTHUR. 
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The Buddha and the Christ. By Burnett Hillman Streeter. 
London: Macmillan. 7/6. 


Agape and Eros. By Anders Nygren. London: S.P.C.K. 
6/- 


Psychiatry and Mental Health. By John Rathbone Oliver. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.75. 


Re-thinking Missions, A Laymen’s Inqury After One Hun- 
dred Years. By the Commission of Appraisal, William 
Ernest Hocking, Chairman. New York: Harper and 
Bros. $2.00. 


Professor Streeter is one of the few theologians whose 
books are certain of a wide circulation. He owes his popularity 
partly, no doubt, to the excellencies of his style, but even more 
to his deserved reputation for intellectual integrity and fear- 
lessness. ‘To courage and charm he adds common sense or 
balance. “All I claim for it” (a principle), he says, “is that 
it has that kind of truth which is recognizable by all persons 
who are not too clever to be sensible.” He adds that “in real 
life it is quite possible to become shallow by trying to be too 
profound”. He himself is always positive, but he never 
supposes that he has said the last word or countered every 
difficulty. 

The Buddha and the Christ is the Bampton Lectures for 
1932, and rarely if ever, can the famous Bamptons have been 
so truly sermons and so entirely delightful to hear or read. 
The book, to be sure, is something of a miscellany; it treats 
of Buddhism (especially the Mahayana Buddhism of Japan), 
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of Christianity, of the problem of pain in general and of the 
Church of England in particular, and many other subjects; 
but, however casual in form, the lectures are always illumin- 
ating and suggestive. “That is the difference between the 
Christian and the Buddhist; each has seen through a fraud— 
but to the Buddhist the fraud is the Universe, to the Christian 
it is himself.” 

Dr. Streeter is a stout and ingenious champion of the 
Church of England. “The Reformation in England can be 
understood only if it is seen as the earliest institutional 
expression of the moral and intellectual attitude which later 
on produced the British Constitution, and that of the British 
Empire. The average Englishman, compared with the average 
Frenchman, Italian, or Russian, not only seems to be slow- 
witted, but is so. But things which are hidden from the wise 
and understanding are sometimes revealed to babes. And it 
would appear that as early as the sixteenth century the 
English had found out that the laws of life, if such there be, 
are not the laws of logic.” The sub-title of the book is An 
Exploration of the Meaning of the Universe and of the 
Purpose of Human Life. The lectures will delight all who 
are interested in this not inconsiderable subject. 

Christianity is often thought of as the religion of love; but 
what is meant by love, and is love distinctive of Christianity? 
The great classical scholar Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff once remarked that if Plato and St. Paul could have met, 
they would have made nothing of each other. Yet Plato was 
the doctor of heavenly love, and to his successor, Aristotle, 
love was the very mainspring of the Universe. Our term 
“love”, as the Swedish Professor Nygren argues, covers two 
radically different ideas which in Greek are expressed by the 
two words Agape and Hros. Agape is divine, spontaneous, 
uncaused, creative love which descends from heaven; “that 
which in itself is without value acquires value by the fact that 
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it is the object of God’s love”. Eros, here used not of sensual 
love but of “heavenly love’, is “the desire of the soul of man 
to attain salvation by detachment from earthly objects of 
desire”; its movement is upwards, as that of Agape is down- 
wards. Thus Mysticism corresponds with Eros, Revelation 
with Agape. “The meeting of Agape and Eros was 
Christianity’s hour of destiny. Agape was the reversal of all 
the values of antiquity; but it was unavoidable that after this 
meeting it should take up the values of Eros in some measure 
into itself, or even see itself taken up into a scheme of Eros- 
religion.” Such is the theme of a book of unusual interest and 
freshness. 

It is becoming increasingly recognized that it is useless 
for the Christian minister to know what his Gospel is, if he do 
not also know how to apply and commend it to those whom 
he addresses. In recent years psychological investigation has 
thrown astonishing light upon the intricacies, the subtleties, 
the infinite varieties of human nature. A body of knowledge 
is being accumulated which must prove of the greatest service 
to all those upon whom devolves a cure of souls. Up to the 
present, however, the literature applying the new knowledge 
to the old faith has been very insufficient. For this reason a 
warm welcome is due to Dr. Oliver’s Psychiatry and Mental 
Health. The book is dedicated “to all parish priests, seminar- 
jans, ministers and social workers who are labouring to help 
the broken in heart and to find a medicine to heal their 
sickness” by the writer who describes himself as “both phy- 
sician and priest, a practicing (sic) psychiatrist with a certain 
amount of experience, a medical historian and at the same time 
an unworthy representative of the Catholic priesthood”. 

The book puts before the reader the facts of mental sick- 
ness and aberration which ought to be known and understood 
by every minister; it adds many wise comments and hints which 
cannot fail to be of service. As a description of the field, the 
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book can scarcely be too warmly commended or too widely 
circulated. Yet it is disappointing. It does not go deep 
enough either in analysis or synthesis. Dr. Oliver supplements 
his medical skill and insight by the sacramental system of his 
Church, more particularly by the sacraments of Penance and 
the Mass. But because he does not probe as deeply into causes 
as do the psycho-analysts, nor regard the Mass primarily as a 
“visible word” to be understood and applied to these deep 
causes, he often seems rather to have a technique for dealing 
with symptoms than a Gospel which integrates and sets free 
the whole personality. The weakest part of the book is Dr. 
Oliver’s apparently feeble hold upon the Gospel. ‘Thus he 
finds the “inferiority complex” a malady almost impossible 
to treat successfully. But the man who, in the old phrase, is 
“soundly converted” no longer wishes to appear before men 
what he is not, and no longer finds his centre of interest in 
himself. The “inferiority complex” vanishes before the Gospel 
when the patient wnderstands both the Gospel and the 
complex. 

The truth is, that the Gospel can be directly applied to all 
these mental illnesses, short of insanity, once their cause is 
understood. Where the cause is too deeply rooted to be dis- 
coverable by the minister, a specialist’s help is needed. On 
the medical side this is, none the less, far the best book avail- 
able for ministers and should prove of inestimable value; it 
should be supplemented by a more philosophical book such as 
the late Professor Fearon Halliday’s Psychology and 
Religious Experience and by a more victorious apprehension 
of the Gospel as “the power of God”. 

I have left myself no space to deal with one of the most 
interesting, suggestive, honest and drastic books ever written 
about Foreign Missions. ‘The laymen are intensely naive in 
regard to theology, but they are practical, far-seeing men. 
They re-set foreign missions as not mere evangelizing in the 
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old sense (that is now the task of indigenous Churches) but 
as part of the necessary international service of the Occidental 
Church. They are utterly out of sympathy with all “sectarian 
baggage”; they are highly critical of educational policies which 
issue in second- or third-rate education; they have many wise 
things to say about missionary personnel, and they outline a 
policy worthy of the enthusiasm of Western Christians. The 
book is highly controversial but of the first importance. 


N. M. 


* Eo * * * * 


The Speaker's Bible. Edited by Rev. Edward Hastings, 
M.A., Psalms Vol. IV. Aberdeen: The Speaker’s 
Bible Office. 1932. 9/6. Toronto: Upper Canada 
Tract Society. $2.75. 


Students of religion everywhere are debtors to Aberdeen 
and to Dr. James Hastings. Since the death of this indefatig- 
able editor his work has been carried forward admirably by the 
joint labours of son and daughter. The Speaker’s Bible, for 
which Mr. Edward Hastings carries the editorial responsi- 
bility, is an attempt to preserve all that is most worth while 
in the modern interpretation of the Bible. The volume of 
sermonic literature is, of course, tremendous and sometimes 
very futile. The Speaker’s Bible, however, is not a collection 
of sermons and is by no means a crutch upon which an unin- 
structed or inactive minister may lean. It makes available to 
thoughtful students a wealth of information from the richest 
sources with regard to the things with which a preacher deals. 
Mr. Hastings has made all literature serve him in these brief 
interpretations of the Psalter. Einglish, German and French 
writers are freely drawn upon as well as the writers and 
thinkers of mediaeval and ancient times. He is able to use St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas a Kempis equally well with Hugo 
Gressmann and Friedrich von Hugel and A. J. Russell, the 
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author of For Sinners Only. The Psalter is, of course, in 
many ways the richest part of the Holy Scriptures, certainly 
the richest of the Old Testament. All the moods and tenses 
of human life find expression here and it is amazing to find 
how deeply the Psalter has entered into the religious experi- 
ence of both Jew and Christian. One has only to read such a 
book as Prothero’s The Psalms in Human Life to see how 
wide is the sweep of the Psalter. The editor therefore who 
wishes to commend the contents of such a book to the reader 
has an almost endless number of contributors upon whose rich 
gifts he may draw. Mr. Hastings has done this admirably. 
Not only people whose business it is to preach will find this a 
rich volume. All who are moved to discover the deeps of 
experience as reflected in the Psalms will find this a most in- 
forming and rewarding book. 


The Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible. By William 
Foxwell Albright. New York: Revell & Company. 
1932. $2.00. 


Professor Albright speaks with first-hand knowledge and 
authority when he discusses the Archaeology of Palestine. His 
own services in that field have been most distinguished. 
Strange as it may seem, however, it is difficult to find an orien- 
talist who can be fair to the Old Testament and to those who 
have made its study a life work. There is a kind of “archaeolo- 
gist arrogance” from which this book is not entirely free. One 
thinks of men like Jensen, Hommel, Winckler, Sayce and 
Friedrich Delitzsch (to name only a few) whose contributions 
to oriental research have been so outstanding, and remembers 
at the same time the absurdity of most of their conclusions when 
they attempted to enter the field of Biblical studies. One 
thinks, too, of Garstang’s indefatigable researches in Palestine 
and then of his quite hopeless treatment of Old Testament nar- 
ratives in his volume Joshua and Judges. Professor Albright 
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can hardly expect concurrence of Old Testament scholars in 
most of the views expressed in his third chapter. But possibly 
this will not worry him. He tells us that “S. R. Driver was one 
of the few great Biblical scholars of modern times”. We feel 
sure that Driver himself would scarcely have sympathized with 
that view. What are we to say about Cornill and Kittel and 
Buchanan Gray and Skinner and G. A. Smith and, facile prin- 
ceps, Budde, still at full strength in his eighty-second year? 
Still, if Professor Albright will keep his eye on Driver, as he 
says he does, he will always have a good, though not always a 
venturesome guide. 

One of the very fine things about this little book is its 
excellent documentation in the Appendices. Interested stu- 
dents — and they will be many — will find wide fields indicated 
here for their exploration. 


A Short Religious History of Israel. By IK. W. Hamond, 
M.A. 


The Eighth Century Prophets. By KE. W. Hamond, M.A. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 1932. 4/- 
each. 


These volumes are the first two of a series of seven on the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha, the object being to make 
the content of these better known to, and better understood by, 
educated people who have no special training in these fields. 
The author of these two is a teacher who has lived in Palestine 
and he seeks especially to interest teachers in public and secon- 
dary schools as well as older boys and girls and University 
students. This is a difficult task, as anyone will admit who has 
ever tried it. So many things seem essential for any real under- 
standing of the Old Testament as a whole. It is comparatively 
easy to make students familiar with certain parts of the Old 
Testament: the remainder of it is the difficulty. Mr. Hamond 
has arranged his material with great care, courageously leav- 
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ing out much which he must have been tempted to put in, and 
where possible allowing the Old Testament writers to speak 
for themselves. 

The S.C.M. publications in Great Britain are always of a 
high order and these volumes do them more credit. 


H. A. K. 


EDUCATION 


The University in a Changing World. A Symposium edited 
by Walter M. Kotschnig and Elined Prys. ‘Toronto: 
Oxford University Press. $2.25. 


The Dark Places of Education. By Dr. Willi Schohaus. 
London: George Allen & Unwin, 12/6. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. $3.75. 


Education as a Social Force. By M. V. Marshall. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. $1.00. 


This survey of University education in Great Britain. 
France, Germany, Italy, Russia and the United States, with 
an extra chapter on the conception of a Catholic University, 
is published under the auspices of the International Student 
Service and designed not to give an account of the student’s 
life and study in each country, but to express from each 
national standpoint the idea of a University. In a preface 
the editors point out and deplore the absence of any Weltan- 
schauung to supply a common aim and inspiration. The aims 
of the University in each nation widely differ, because they are 
largely determined not by ideals and ambitions which are 
common to other nations but by “reasons of State’ and a 
narrowly national outlook. The intellectus speculativus has 
degenerated into an ad hoc pragmatism, subservient to imme- 
diate practical ends and productive of minds hesitant to 
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criticize the existing order. There is a saddening truth in this. 
But these essays, conveying widely differing ideals in even 
more widely differing style, are full of interest, and challenge 
the thought of all who care for education or indeed for the 
future of civilization. 

Here we learn—among other lessons too many to men- 
tion—that in the matter of education France has not yet 
reached the advanced stage—perhaps one should call it the last 
stage—of democracy and, still reverent of old and “classical”’ 
tradition, hesitates to open wide to all the gates of secondary 
education, because the aim of such education is the formation 
of an élite, and the vexatious question of selection in a State 
School System has not yet been solved. The German picture 
is characteristically philosophical, but the cruces of the Uni- 
versity problem are clearly displayed. These are the uncertain 
significance of pure learning, due to the prevalent anarchy of 
values and to utilitarian specialization, and the sudden over- 
crowding of the Universities, due to unemployment and to 
other social changes, and resulting inevitably in futile attempts 
at mass instruction. 

Of the universities of Great Britain Dr. Ernest Barker 
supplies a lucid and eminently sane account, stressing the 
traditional British emphasis on the development of character 
as well as mind, and issuing a timely warning against any 
blurring of the distinction between the university and the tech- 
nical college. “The wnwm necessarium” is “the study and ad- 
vancement of the higher branches of learning” and a university 
“like all other spiritual institutions must be judged by the 
degree to which it performs its own intimate and essential 
purpose’. 

In the treatment of American universities Dr. Abraham 
Flexner is allowed his now familiar tirade, which he delivers 
with unflagging vigour. When the readers’ applause has died 
away, Mr. Clarence Sned takes up the tale quietly, laboriously 
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and without altogether effacing the effects of Dr. Flexner. 
For both Italy and Russia the plea is advanced that in their 
universities “the dominating influence is the Principle of 
Liberty”. But “Liberty” seems to be used in a strictly Pick- 
wickian sense, since Professor Fantini, after protesting with 
an emphasis which awakes suspicion, frankly states that “the 
Italian State in fact has always upheld its absolute right to 
have the last word in education, while allowing the universities 
as much independence as possible”. Professor Pinkevitch of 
Moscow is less naive, but admits that the object of university 
education in Soviet Russia is the production of specialists to 
serve the immediate material needs of the State. 

“The Conception of a Catholic University” is the best 
thing in the book, an eloquent sermon on the moral and 
spiritual pre-requisites of adequate learning. “The Catholic 
university is necessary for truly adequate objective know- 
ledge.” “It is not intended as a sort of ‘ghetto’ for Catholics 
but as the fortress of adequate knowledge, of that attitude 
which must permeate like a leaven all truly scientific knowledge 
or study.” Dr. Hildebrand, who is Professor of Metaphysics 
and Ethics at Munich, has a firm grasp of the true ideal and 
a winning power of exposition. 

The essays are admirably translated, and should arouse in 
a Canadian university a healthful sense of critical wonder. 

Dr. Schohaus’ book should do the same good service for 
our provincial schools. ‘The editor of a Swiss magazine re- 
cently invited his readers to answer the question: “From what 
did you suffer most at school?” Samples of their replies are 
here given in English together with a translation of a prefatory 
essay by Dr. Schohaus, who has edited and classified them. 
The “dark places of education” seem to be much alike at all 
times and in all countries, since the shadows are cast by the 
faults common to the ignorant when set in authority. Ignor- 
ance is the enemy, in parents and in schoolmasters. The child- 
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ish sufferings and the adult “complexes” which these reports 
reveal were due to stupid, unimaginative men and women 
working in a stupid, unimaginative system. Psychology is 
beginning to illumine the dark places. There has been some 
improvement in most countries and good hope of more. But 
there are dark places still and most teachers in Canada or else- 
where would do more good and less harm after reading this 
book. 

Mr. Marshall’s study, the eighteenth of the Harvard 
Bulletins in Education, is a full report on the educational 
system of Nova Scotia with special reference to the training of 
teachers. Bulletins and Blue Books have much in common. 
Tradition has prescribed for them a peculiar style, dry and 
redundant and unpalatably abstract. In his final chapter, 
making proposals for reform, Mr. Marshall escapes into a 
vigour which better befits him and his theme, but the earlier 
chapters of his report he keeps studiously dismal. ‘This is 
regrettable since his study is thorough and illuminating and 
well worth pondering in Ontario. His thesis is that the train- 
ing of teachers (as a Bulletineer Mr. Marshall feels con- 
strained to call it “the teacher-training program’’) must be 
designed to meet the present social needs of the community 
and that it is the teacher who must play the leader in each local 
community. “Prospective teachers”, he says, “come from the 
community as it exists in its physical forms, its modes of 
behaving and with its emotional and intellectual habits. To 
it they return as teachers, engaged by the community to min- 
ister to its cultural needs. If they are to bring to the com- 
munity an ability to see its needs and to help it meet them— 
an ability to furnish guidance and inspiration to individual and 
community life—the teacher-training program” (Selah) “must 
help them to obtain this ability.” 

With this excellent ideal in view, Mr. Marshall, who is 
Supervisor of Schools at Yarmouth, N.S., reviews what he 
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calls “the public institutional provisions for furthering the 
cultural life of the people’, pointing to shortcomings and 
suggesting remedies. Both his criticism and proposals seem 
eminently wise, and issue from the first principle that educa- 
tion is of value only in so far as it makes “the life of the learner 
richer and more effective’, and that to play a proper part in 
education teachers must be kept in close touch with the social 
and educational needs of their community, so that they may 
lead the way to better adjustment. 

The conditions of education in Nova Scotia and in Ontario 
are in many respects different but among Mr. Marshall’s cor- 
rigenda it is interesting to note the following:—“The general 
policy is not clear on its conception of what well-trained 
teachers are and consequently is confused in how to get them.” 
(We may use our prepositions better in Ontario but our gen- 
eral policy is much the same.) “The secondary-school system 
prepares for college but neglects the needs of nine-tenths of the 
population.” “The program is directed to the ‘average’ child 
and fails to recognize its duty to meet variations.” 

Since it is the function of education to serve the life of 
the present and the immediate future, such studies as this are 
of real value to all who are interested in its provision. And 
who is not? sak . 3 


W. iH. F. 


PHILOSOPHY 


The Theory of Speech and Language. By Alan H. Gardiner. 
Oxford University Press. 10/6. 


Schopenhauer: His Life and Philosophy. By Helen Zim- 
mern. London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
(Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd.) New and 
completely revised edition. $2.25. 
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The Six Ways of Knowing. A Critical Study of the Vedanta 
Theory of Knowledge. By D. M. Datta, M.A., Ph.D. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. (Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd.) $4.50. 


Berkeley's American Sojourn. By Benjamin Rand, Ph.D., 
LL.D. Harvard University Press. $2.00. 


It is presumably a common experience to find as one grows 
older that books are not what they were! Stout Cortez with 
the explorer’s wild surmise begins to merge into a grey back- 
ground. Consequently it was with a double thrill that the 
reviewer read the first book on this rather variegated list. Dr. 
Gardiner is the distinguished author of the Oxford Egyptian 
Grammar, and his work on Egyptology has taken him afield 
in three continents. Linguistic theory is his hobby, rather than 
his vocation. The crux of his present book is the distinction 
implied in the title between speech and language. Language 
is the relatively static, lifeless material which the human mind 
momentarily fashions into the delicately living drama of 
speech. The primary datum of speech is the sentence spoken 
by one human being to another, about something, and employ- 
ing language for the purpose. The sentence always has a 
purpose. It is in fact defined as a word or set of words fol- 
lowed by a pause and revealing an_ intelligible purpose. 
Language “is a collective term, and embraces in its compass 
all those items of knowledge which enable a speaker to make 
effective use of word signs.” Its unit is the word. It is 
science, while speech is art. Language is the product of 
speech, which is logically and historically prior to it. Speech 
can of course be carried on through any set of signs agreed 
upon by convention. Thus according to Butler’s witty ac- 
count, a certain lady at Cambridge used to send her snuff-box 
to the college buttery when she wanted beer. The beer was 
sent only if the snuff-box came. ‘The snuff-box was for the 
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time being language. It sounds strange to say that one might 
take a pinch of snuff out of a sentence, but if the servant had 
helped himself . . . while carrying it . . . that is what would 
have been done.” ‘Thus Samuel Butler, who, as might be ex- 
pected, makes out an excellent case for his paradox! 

This distinction between language and speech is followed 
naturally by a treatment of the theory of the sentence. ‘The 
discussion here takes a quasi-logical form. For example, the 
controversy as to whether the sentence must contain a finite 
verb, and the distinction between the various kinds of subject, 
are discussed not only in the philological literature but in the 
works of such a logician as the late Professor Cook Wilson. 
The book concludes with a reiteration of the fundamental 
statement that speech is purposive. “The habit of speech”, 
says the author, “has given us lessons in thinking . . . the his- 
tory of speech is the history of the human understanding.” 

One of the most interesting things about Gardiner’s 
excellent book is the remarkable parallelism evident at certain 
points between his argument and that of present-day workers 
in other branches of knowledge. Thus we read that the pur- 
posive sentence is “a unity composed of definitely related parts, 
not a series of disjointed predicates. .. The solution of this 
problem is a most formidable undertaking.” In the same way 
we find Planck, in his birthday pronouncement in Nature two 
years ago, claiming that the concept of Unity must be intro- 
duced into physics if we are to understand the laws of nature. 
The same point has been made many times by Whitehead. It 
is the pivotal argument of Smuts’ Holistic system. It is the 
war cry of the self-styled “organismal” school of biology 
(Ritter), as well as of the Vitalist school under such leaders 
as Driesch. Precisely the same argument is used by the influ- 
ential school of the Gestalt in Psychology. Of these parallels 
Gardiner does not seem to be aware; at least he makes no 
reference to them. His conclusions thus take on the value of 
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independent corroboration. The reviewer found this an ex- 
citing book, in spite of certain of the illustrations, which 
seemed to him to add little to the text. Dr. Gardiner’s pro- 
mised next volume will be awaited with great interest. 

The next volume on the list, the new edition of Helen 
Zimmern’s Schopenhauer, is an excellent popular life of the 
great pessimist. Like certain kinds of realism in literature, 
pessimism holds an attraction for many who identify honesty 
with a refusal to compromise with life. It is therefore probable 
that Schopenhauer will be read for a long time to come. The 
reappearance of this very readable short Life after fifty-six 
years testifies to the interest still felt in Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy, and perhaps also to the excellence of his literary style. 

Indian philosophy has been in the fashion of late. Dr. 
Datta is teaching in India, and his book will be of high value 
to those who are interested in Eastern thought. To the West- 
ern reader many of the Vedantic doctrines as set forth here 
will assume a certain grotesque appearance on first acquaint- 
ance. To take a single example, it is held that the mind takes 
the form of the object perceived. But Datta very ably shows 
that such a statement is really another way of enunciating 
certain very modern doctrines of mental action. The discus- 
sion of Inference and of the Indian syllogism will be of par- 
ticular interest to the Western logician. The book is written 
in easy, idiomatic English; its difficulty to a Western reader 
springs from a radical difference between the intellectual mores 
of the East and the West. 

Bishop Berkeley was an Irishman. He devised the great 
philosophical paradox, beside which all other paradoxes must 
pale as long as man treads this solid earth. He was an edu- 
cator, a man of science, a reformer and a traveller. “To 
Berkeley every virtue under Heaven.” What could be more 
fitting than that such a man should, about the year 1723, plan 
to found a college in what were then the wilds of America? 
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Go to America he did, as all the world knows, arriving in 
Virginia in January, 1729. The story of this romantic project 
is charmingly related in this little book by Dr. Rand, one of 
our foremost Berkeleyans. Notes of the sermons which 
Berkeley preached on his American adventure may still be 
read by the curious in the Collected Works. Doubtless for 
reasons of his own, Dr. Rand, of Harvard, does not mention 
the greatest witticism perpetrated by the Irish Bishop in con- 
nection with the visit to America, a witticism of which the point 
did not appear for two hundred years. During his stay in 
America, Berkeley observed the Indians drinking an obnox- 
ious beverage, tar water. ‘This, the Bishop claimed, was a 
specific for many diseases, from the plague to the pleurisy. The 
fighting Irish enthusiasm was aroused, tar water became a 
public wonder. Spas were established for its preparation and 
drinking. The incredulous scoffed. The good Biship wrote 
to a friend: “Tar water is of a nature so mild and benign .. . 
as to warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate,’ a 
phrase famously stolen by Cowper thirty-seven years later and 
put into verse even worse, if possible, than the Bishop’s own. 
For the virtue of tar water had inspired the Bishop to break 
into strangely prophetic lines: 


“To drink or not to drink! That is the doubt. 
With Pro and Con the learn’d would make it out. 
Britons, drink on!” 
G. H. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 


The Story of Man’s Mind. Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
By George Humphrey. New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. Pp. 398. $3.50. 


The Nature of Learning in its Relation to the Living System. 
By George Humphrey. The International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method. lLon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. Pp. 296. 
15/-. 


As the titles suggest, Professor Humphrey has written 
two very different books: on one hand, a broad, colourful 
survey of human behaviour, conceived in a genial mood, and 
designed frankly for popular consumption; on the other, an 
intensive study of a single problem, a technician’s work for 
technicians and for that small portion of general readers who 
will follow an abstract and scholarly introduction into a matter 
of widespread interest yet almost equally widespread ignor- 
ance. 

A work on popular science attempts a difficult combina- 
tion; and Professor Humphrey merits commendation both for 
the courage of the venture and the success of the attainment. 
A crisp Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, a gift for relating facts 
with imagination and humour, and a generous supply of illus- 
trations keep the presentation uniformly clear and attractive. 
“The mental age of this country (the United States) averages 
between thirteen and fourteen,” the chapter on the Army 
Mental Tests informs us. It is a tribute to the writer’s skill 
that his general audience conceived even in terms of this un- 
flattering average should find the greater part of the book 
delightfully intelligible. 

Yet the expository success has not been secured at the 
expense of scientific integrity. The popularizer’s legitimate 
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partiality to the picturesque and striking aspects of the 
subject has led to no distortion of perspective. The selection 
of topics is admirably balanced; and the information is accur- 
ate even when it is surprising, and authoritative even when 
paradoxical. ‘The book is indeed a story. But a story need 
not be a fiction. It loses none of its freshness and vividness 
for being true; and it is not the less true for being interesting 
and even exciting. 


In The Nature of Learning the author turns from narra- 
tion to inquiry. ‘The attitude is now that of the scientific 
investigator: He starts with a problem; he offers a hypothesis 
for the solution of the problem; he enforces the fruitfulness of 
the hypothesis by its careful, minute application to experi- 
mental data. 

The problem is that of learning: learning of the most 
rudimentary kind, such as that of ‘habituation’ in a turtle who 
learns to ignore harmless and valueless stimuli, or of the high 
order of ‘insight’ shown by Koehler’s chimpanzee, who solves 
the problem of getting at a banana hanging high over his head 
by arranging under it two boxes, one on top of the other, and 
using them ladder-wise to reach the fruit. ‘Problem’ means 
for science ‘isolated phenomenon’: so long as lighting remains 
unconnected it remains a problem; find its nexus with the elec- 
trical charges of the atmosphere in a thunderstorm, subsume 
it under the laws of electricity, and lightning is explained. 
In just this sense the ‘habituation’ of the turtle and the ‘in- 
sight’ of the ape are problems till each has been connected with 
the organism’s behaviour in the immediate past, and the 
phenomenon of learning itself which they both exemplify has 
been understood in terms of the most general laws of animal 
behaviour. 

The hypothesis offered by the author may be summarized 
as follows: Learning is a special case of adaptation to environ- 
ment; or, as he prefers to express it, a special case of self- 
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conservation of a partial system (the organism) within a more 
general system (the environment), through restoration of a 
disturbed equilibrium. The differentia of such adaptation or 
restored equilibrium is that of a “four-dimensional response to 
a four-dimensional stimulus’. This last, the present work’s 
outstanding contribution, is a simple application of the time- 
factor to the learning process: the learned response differs 
from the unlearned by its inheritance of past repetitions. The 
past history of the organism is conceived as a fourth dimension 
super-added to the three dimensions of space in an instantane- 
ous present; ‘memory’ is the mechanism by which past and 
present are related in the organism; and learning is a total 
reaction to a four-dimensional stimulus. The dog who stands 
up on his hind legs at his master’s bidding is reacting not only 
to the present sign but to the cumulative burden of the whole 
past represented by his training. 


The first third of the book forms a laborious introduction, 
occupied with the definition of ‘system’ in the physical, chemi- 
cal, and biological senses. The hypothesis above outlined is 
then presented in the fifth chapter, after which the application 
begins. The author is here at his best. His own experiments 
in the field as well as his thorough mastery of the work of 
contemporary investigators give one a sense of security in his 
judgements and interpretations. These are given with scien- 
tific caution and restraint. One has never the sense of facts 
victimized by an elegant hypothesis. The questions of habitu- 
ation, the conditioned reflex, and the maze problem which have 
figured so largely in recent psychological discussions are taken 
up with scrupulous care as to detail; and interpretation is 
more of a critical exposure of illegitimate assumptions creep- 
ing into professedly positivistic accounts, than the burdening 
of experimental material with elaborate theoretical super- 
structures. When at the end of each chapter the material is 
recast from the author’s own standpoint, one is struck most of 
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all by the simplicity and modesty of the hypothesis. Its ex- 
planatory value consists not in making new assumptions, but 
rather explaining new and complex facts in terms of the 
more primitive notion of survival which since the days of 
Darwin has been a fundamental concept in biology. 

It is not derogatory to the author’s success to remark that 
the attentive reader cannot follow this highly illuminating 
account without certain questions. Can one introduce the 
time-dimension into the stimulus-response situation solely in 
terms of the past? Is not the future present in the expectant, 
anticipatory attitudes of the animal quite as truly as the past 
is present in its ‘memory’? Could a single phenomenon of 
learning be shown where a prospective reward or punishment 
does not enter as a necessary condition in the establishment of 
habituation or association? And if one should assert that the 
future cannot be part of the experimenter’s datum because it 
does not now exist, may one not answer that neither does the 
past so exist, and that past and future are both equally valid 
aspects of the experimental situation as functions of the biolo- 
gical present in memory and expectation? Such questions 
would point to an extension of the author’s standpoint, not to 
its revision. The very possibility of asking them is made 
possible by his admirably clear and adequate statement of the 
facts in the present volume. Our questions are a tribute to 
the contagious temper of inquiry of this second volume, as our 
pleasure in reading the first was a tribute to its expository 
craftsmanship. 


G. V. 
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THe CAMBRIDGE MISCELLANY 


Selections from Gunning’s Reminiscences of Cambridge, 
chosen by D. A. Winstanley. 


Anecdotes of Samuel Johnson by Hesther Lynch Piozzt. 
Introduction by S. C. Roberts. 


Horace, A Return to Allegiance. By T. R. Glover. 
Cambridge University Press. (Toronto: The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada). $1.00 each. 


Mr. Winstanley has displayed admirable discrimination in 
selecting from Gunning’s Reminiscences those livelier passages 
which best illustrate the activities of Cambridge men during 
the last fifteen years of the eighteenth century and the early 
decades of the nineteenth. 

Henry Gunning graduated from Christ’s College as fifth 
Wrangler in 1788; subsequently in his capacity as Esquire 
Bedell in the University from 1789 until his death in 1854 he 
assisted at all academic functions. This circumstance, coupled 
with his natural aptitude as a raconteur, eminently fitted him 
as a writer of Reminiscences. 'These relate chiefly to the 
events of the earlier half of his career, and never fail in 
piquancy and verve, for his social experience had taught him 
to overcome the “difficulty of being both charitable and enter- 
taining’. He rarely descends to ill-will except in his denun- 
ciation of his fellow-Bedell Mr. Beverley, and of Beverley’s 
deputy William John Smith, the clergyman who, supplied 
with the key-alphabet by Lord Grenville, Master of Magda- 
lene, deciphered Pepy’s Diary. 

Gunning’s Reminiscences cover a wide range of social 
interest; he mentions the great variety of sport in the ’ens — 
he personally had a passion for shooting wild fowl; the blind- 
ness or indifference to Continental affairs, except when Pitt 
periodically visited his Alma Mater; the escapades of under- 
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graduates and the peculiarities of dons; the business acumen 
of townsmen such as ‘Maps’, who openly sold to needy students 
“themes, declamations or compositions on occasional subjects, 
if they had no objection to pay a high price”. Of the many 
University ‘characters’ of his time Gunning himself was un- 
questionably the most genial. 

All lovers of Johnsoniana will welcome this reprint of a 
1786 ‘best seller’. This entertaining work supplements Bos- 
well’s masterpiece and gives us a woman’s intuitional and 
sympathetic understanding of the great lexicographer. Mrs. 
Piozzi’s sensibility to Johnson’s ready answer on every subject 
mooted, the justness of her regard for him, her penetrative 
appraisal of his sterling character, all stamp her as one of the 
gifted eighteenth-century women — and how fascinating were 
these littérateuses. She repeatedly echoes his favourite hypo- 
thesis of the vacuity of life: “Why, life must be filled up (said 
Johnson) and the man who is not capable of intellectual plea- 
sures must content himself with such as his senses can afford.” 


This slight work will readily consort with Gunning’s 
Reminiscences as a valuable and lively commentary upon later 
eighteenth-century English life, in that short period of social 
and political security which immediately preceded the French 
Revolution. Little did these people suspect the nearness of 
the deluge. 


Mr. Roberts has contributed an admirable introduction in 
which he explains with commendable impartiality the nature 
of Johnson’s relations with the Thrales, his protracted resi- 
dence as their guest at Streatham, terminated by Mr. Thrale’s 
death in 1781, the Doctor’s staunch friendship for his bene- 
factor, and the estrangement which resulted from the lively 
widow’s sudden announcement of her impending second mar- 
riage with Gabriel Piozzi. 

Posterity loves Johnson both for his virtues and for his 
weaknesses, for his unconcealed insular superiority — itself so 
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characteristic of his age, for his unfailing reproaches to dis- 
tinction-seekers, for his mental alertness which was equalled 
only by his facility and neatness of expression. The Anecdotes 
re-awaken our devotion to his memory and our reverence for 
his positive genius for friendship. Undoubtedly the vivacious 
Mrs. Thrale (later Mrs. Piozzi) was one of his most loyal 
and generous intimates. 


M. H. [. 


Horace, a Return to Allegiance, an admirable little volume, 
contains Dr. Glover’s Lewis Fry Memorial lectures given last 
year in the University of Bristol. As writer, speaker, scholar 
and wit Dr. Glover needs no introduction to Eastern Ontario. 
Early in his first lecture he speaks thus of the Odes of Horace: 
“the exquisite art of rhythm and order, the clear bright speech, 
the quick and graceful movement of ideas and the friendly 
poet who smiles at his reader’. That admirable summary may 
be taken as the text of the lectures and, as he turns the subject 
of Horace, his poetry, character and period, this way and that, 
catching the light on different facets, Dr. Glover indulges his 
felicity in digression and allusion, awakening in audience and 
reader a lively echo of his own ripe enthusiasm. 

Dr. Glover, he tells us, loved Horace first as a school-boy. 
Then in the days when he taught at Queen’s Vergil and 
Wordsworth seduced his affection. But he “returned to alle- 
giance’’ nearly twenty years later and has never faltered since. 
In that piece of autobiography there is sound criticism, for the 
sparkle of Horace wins the easy admiration of youth, but it is 
not until middle-age that his mellow tolerance is loved. It 
takes time to acquire the taste; it can never be lost. To those 
who are still anxious to acquire it Dr. Glover’s lectures may 
serve as an apéritif altogether pleasant to the palate. 
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MIscELLANEOUS 


Auditing. By R. G. H. Smails. Toronto: The Commercial 
Text Book Co. 1933. Pp. 441. $4.00. 


The author is well qualified for the task of writing such 
a book. A Chartered Accountant himself, with old-world 
traditions and experience but in recent years seeking as an 
instructor at Queen’s University to adapt that knowledge and 
experience to the requirements of the Canadian profession, 
he has produced a work which is at once a text-book for the 
student in accounting and a vade mecum for the Canadian 
practitioner. 

The student who takes seriously the obligation of fitting 
himself thoroughly for the part he is to play later in the world 
of practical affairs will not fail to realize before he has com- 
pleted his studies that one of the most important of his quali- 
fications must be the capacity for applying the knowledge he 
has gained to problems and circumstances of which the average 
text-book has told him nothing. While studying, he has solved 
only hypothetical situations intended by his instructors no 
doubt to test his ability to see the errors of omission as well 
as of commission. When he is thrown upon his own resources, 
however, he realizes the need of something more than the 
theories with which he has become familiar during his student 
days. 

Professor Smails has supplied that need in a very satis- 
fying way, especially when he insists that an auditor must 
use his own Judgement, for according to one of the authorities 
he quotes “what is reasonable care in any particular case must 
depend upon the circumstances of that case’. That constitutes 
the professional accountant’s problem, and the consideration 
of the decided cases, which are presented in full and are 
liberally discussed, gives it special value to the practising 
auditor. 
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In the sense that it represents the Canadian viewpoint 
and speaks in terms of Canadian statutory requirements this 
book has no competitor in its chosen field. The complex of 
modern business has been considered, all the consequent ac- 
counting ramifications which it is the duty of the auditor to 
present to his client in a clear manner, are given a place. 

The science of accounting is always advancing, always 
being subjected to new and unexpected tests. The author is 
keeping pace with the progress so made. 


Gay: 


* * * * * * 


The Magyar Muse. By Watson Kirkconnell. Winnipeg: 
Kanadai Magyar Ujsag Press. 1933. Pp. 225. 


The editor and translator of this interesting anthology of 
Hungarian poetry from 1400 to 1932 is a Queen’s graduate, 
now Professor of English in Wesley College, Winnipeg. To 
most students of Kuropean letters and history, Magyar litera- 
ture has remained a closed book; both its matter and its 
medium have been deemed alien and barren of life for West- 
ern culture. Hungarian music and art, employing the same 
forms of expression as in the West, have been accorded due 
recognition, whereas the Magyar contribution in literature, 
even more important (in Mr. Kirkconnell’s judgement) than 
the former, has failed to secure appreciation, mainly owing to 
the difficulties of the language. The Magyar tongue belongs 
to the remote, unfamiliar Turanian family of languages, the 
peculiar principle being that of agglutination; such words as 
legmegengesztelhetetlenebbeknek (containing nine factors of 
speech) are calculated to daunt any but the bravest of lin- 
guists! Mr. Kirkconnell is one of these intrepid explorers, 
and he has brought back not merely rumours of vast treasures 
in these strange fields but indeed actual specimens of their 
riches. Moreover in a valuable preface, he has mapped out 
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the chief ore-bearing areas, adding vivid thumb-nail sketches 
of the leading workers. In his survey of the early develop- 
ments of Hungarian literature, he inclines to the view that the 
mediaeval Christian Church with its Latin culture tended to 
stifle the native Magyar epic genius, although “the heart of 
the common folk found rich expression in the mother tongue 
of the Magyars” in such folk-songs as those translated under 
the titles Times are Sad, To King Stephen, and so on. The 
days of the political glories of Hungary, attaining to the 
Hunyadi zenith in the fifteenth century, were unproductive of 
shining literary figures. But the collapse of Magyar power 
at Mohacs Field in 1526 (resulting in a Turkish and Austrian 
domination), coupled with the Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation Movements, stimulated the development of the 
resources of the Magyar tongue — as in Balassa’s Soldier 
Song. When Hungary eventually achieved her political inde- 
pendence from the Turks, an era of decadence in poetry set in, 
lasting from 1711 to 1772. Later, a literary revival, fructified 
by influences from France, Germany, Roman classicism and 
the Magyar past, ushered in the Great Age of the Romantic 
Movement, 1820 to 1867. The work of the three supreme 
masters of this era, namely Vorosmarty (e.g. 4 Swmmons and 
Fair Helen), Arany (Relief and The Bridge’s Dedication) and 
Petofi (National Song and One Thought Afflicts My Soul) 
was inspired by a passionate nationalist revolt against Aus- 
trian tyranny. In the next four decades, Hungary flourished 
exceedingly politically, but again declined poetically. Mr. 
Kirkconnell suggests that “the (Austrian) bayonet and scaf- 
fold of 1848-67 weeded out the potential geniuses of the next 
generation” or that “the great poets of the earlier period 
proved, by their very achievements inimical to the independent 
development of their immediate successors.” The reviewer 
might hazard another surmise, the paralysing effect of the 
tyranny exercised during this later era by Hungary herself 
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over her Slavic subordinates, the reaction against which helped 
to precipitate the World War in 1914. Her sinister, pro- 
vocative policy is not mentioned by Mr. Kirkconnell, who 
throughout pleads eloquently for “Justice to Hungary” now so 
lamentably dismembered. Before long some of her grievances 
may be remedied. In any case there may be “‘a soul of good- 
hess (poetically) in things evil (politically).” A literary 
renascence born of nationalist and economic revolt may mark 
the future, as the illustrations from the works of Kozma, Sajo, 
Ady, Ban, Boder, Harsanyi Toth and Babits and others seem 
to foreshadow. It is a pity that there are so many errors in 
printing The Magyar Muse. We are deeply indebted to Mr. 
Kirkconnell for his revelation of the soul of a proud, high- 
spirited and cultured people. 
AHP; 


* * * * * * 


Democracy in Crisis. By H. J. Laski. London: Allen and 
Unwin Ltd., 7/6. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
Ltd. 1933. $2.50. 


In its survey of modern social and political problems this 
outspoken book seeks to ascribe reasons for the decay in our 
democratic institutions and to account for the almost universal 
confusion. ‘These disorders spring from far more than purely 
economic causes, for our administrative mechanism and social 
consciousness appear unimpaired, and our reactionary govern- 
ments are apparently checking the spread of any revolution- 
ary gospel. Yet beneath the surface of life we all experience 
some vaguely inarticulate discontent. The author believes 
this to be born of an impatience with existing social maladjust- 
ments and of a distaste for seemingly endless political expedi- 
ents. 

Mr. Laski likens the affairs of to-day to those existing 
before the deluge of 1789 when Turgot and Necker, in their 
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attempts to find a compromise between the prevalent inade- 
quacies and a thoroughgoing reorganisation of the whole social, 
political and economic systems, only succeeded in postponing 
the evil day. The same criticism applies to the Kerenski 
régime in Russia and to the British Labour administrations of 
1924 and 1929. The reason for this remains constant: what 
these governments lacked the courage or the ability to effect 
was presently gained by violence or by the inexorable dictates 
of necessity. Indubitably there comes a limit to concessions, 
makeshifts and procrastination — and these expedients, he ar- 
gues, patently reveal the impotence inherent in the present 
system of representative government; the leaders cannot agree 
upon policy in the midst of a medley of distracted cries. Mr. 
Laski goes on to explain that the consequence of a protracted 
reactionary policy must inevitably be a suspension of the clas- 
sic principles of democratic government. Reconstruction will 
be effected (as in eighteenth-century France and in post-war 
Italy) by a revolution planned and carried out by men whose 
determination and political foresight impel them to overthrow 
an outworn régime wholly unsuited to modern life. 


This argument is relevant to modern affairs. Our legal. 
religious, political and educational systems resolutely refuse 
to adapt themselves to the conditions of this fourth decade of 
the twentieth century; fundamentally they all reflect a Victo- 
rian self-complacency. Mr. Laski exerts all his polemic bril- 
hance to awaken us from this ‘illusion of security’; and stu- 
dents of our changing environment should read this book for 
enlightenment upon the causes of the modern drift towards 
dictatorship and of the decline in personal and institutional 
freedom. 


The author regrets these trends but refuses to ignore the 
writing on the wall; and he supports his conviction that ‘the 
triumph of the acquisitive society has been almost entirely a 
Pyrrhic one’ by penetrating and cogent arguments. No sane 
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thinker can refute his conclusions upon the imminence of social 
revolution, but we must prepare for the new régime by con- 
structing and insisting upon juster principles, under which 
the power must fall to those who will exercise it for the good 
of all rather than exploit it for their own material advance- 
ment. 

If this needed change can only be effected by resorting to 
violence it will merely prove that modern society—despite the 
educational facilities offered with open hand by democracy— 
is still too inert to study the tragedies of past history in order 
to escape future strife. Mr. Laski fears that our modern lead- 
ers lack the moral courage to demand of the people that sacri- 
fice which all must share before we can have any semblance of 
social peace. Fortunately the determination of even an en- 
lightened minority may yet save the day by setting up the 
conditions of fellowship for all men to see. But these are more 
spiritual than economic. If we fail in this we shall relapse into 
lower moral standards, and Mr. Laski summarizes the ensuing 
disaster in his concluding words: “There is no tragedy more 
stark in the history of mankind than the compulsion to begin 
anew a search of which already we can define the goal.” 


Towards Peace and other Essays Critical and Constructive. 
By Basil de Selincourt. ‘Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. Pp. 119. $1.75. 





This book comprises ten independent essays on social, 
political, musical and religious topics which have appeared 
periodically in the Tymes Literary Supplement. They embody 
the author’s sensitive reactions to their several themes and 
offer constructive criticism thereupon. Their subject-matter 
and style combine a scholar’s taste and a poet’s fancy, for each 
essay is characterized by searching logic, reasonableness and 
lucidity. 
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‘Towards Peace’, the opening essay which lends its title 
to the book, expounds the feasibility of evolving a world- 
harmony based on universal co-operation. ‘This ideal is 
capable of realization since human and international antagon- 
isms are not as calamitous or unsurmountable as may at first 
appear. In the inevitable struggle we must make allowances, 
however, for the human factor, in its feelings and failings, for 
these provide the exception which proves the rule of material 
and spiritual interpenetration in all life. ‘This much-needed 
co-operation can only become effective by inculcating and 
practising in the control of affairs a ‘world-conquering eager- 
ness’, a salutary combination of idealism and practicability. 
Furthermore, each country must establish a national disci- 
pline, for peace is ‘order-evoking energy’. Energy suggests 
force of some sort, and peace cannot be established without it, 
but the force which will ensure world-order must be human- 
ized, enlightened, sustained, tolerant. By these means alone 
can spasmodic social upheavals be avoided. 


“The Utopian Fallacy’ discusses the impossibility of estab- 
hshing a present Utopia, since this implies the banishment of 
our immediate surroundings. Hence Utopia may lie before 
us (the idealists’ view) or behind us (the romantics’). It cannot 
materialize here, since it is always ‘nur wo du nicht bist’. Thus 
idealistic Utopian dreamers to-day are as useless as short- 
sighted national leaders: the world awaits the man who com- 
bines idealism and practicability. We must strike the mean 
between illusion and disillusion, and Mr. de Selincourt argues 
that only after smashing the Utopian fallacy can we progress 
to a world-order. 


His view of the present condition of taste reveals a 
problem at once involved, nebulous, swiftly changing, insecure. 
Man can only live a full life by appreciating the world’s 
beauty—but is he about to destroy it? 
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“The Outlook for Democracy’, written on the formation 
of the first Labour Government in England, indicates the 
weaknesses inherent in democracy, and how the enlargement of 
the electorate renders ever more confusing the relation between 
the governors and the governed. 

Interesting thumb-nail sketches follow on the peculiar 
contributions to world-thought of Tolstoi and St. Francis of 
Assisi. Franciscan views prove impracticable to-day because 
they idolize (or idealize) the past: we require a light to 
irradiate the future. 

Essays on Schubert and Beethoven manifest the author’s 
gifts as an ideal poetry-music critic, for the emotional and 
intellectual reactions to the works of these masters can receive 
adequate treatment only (as here) in language of singular 
beauty, purity and, at times, intuitive and imaginative pene- 
tration. He sees Schubert as the Keats of music, subject to 
the same facility of invention and prone to the same excesses 
of overflow as the English poet. Beethoven’s pre-eminence in 
music rests upon his greatness both as a man and as an artist— 
in each a Titan. Mr. de Selincourt’s intimate appreciation of 
their compositions will delight and satisfy music-lovers; and 
his recognition of the analogous genius of Beethoven and of 
Blake will appeal to those who sense the common magic of 
music and poetry. 

These essays offer a catholic range of interest. ‘The 
Religion of the Spirit’ will revive hope in those who droop 
under the seemingly endless conflict of Science and Religion. 
Mr. de Selincourt discusses the issues which so subtly engender 
scepticism, and believes that modern science increasingly 
buttresses the failing faith of a lukewarm Christendom. Our 
national mind, at once practical and religious, must accept the 
fact that Christianity is not for the future but for the present. 
By applying to our spiritual lives the support of Science— 
which is disecovery—we must embark upon a virile ‘adventur- 
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ous religion’. ‘This final challenge repeats the original plea 
for co-operation, the motif which, echoing through all the 
articles, to some extent unifies the whole. 

Although these essays are necessarily brief, they will 
undoubtedly advance Mr. de Selincourt’s reputation as a 
contemplative yet stimulating writer. His work exemplifies 
the rare virtue of striking an artistic balance between fine 
sensibilities and acute reasoning powers. 


So This Is Poland. By F. W. von Oertzen. Translated by 
R. T. Clark. London: Allen and Unwin. 10/6. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Limited. Pp. 228. 
$3.00. 


How many modern political problems can be traced 
directly to the culpable ineptitude of those who framed the 
Treaty of Versailles, whether actuated by desire for national 
aggrandisement or by sheer ignorance of local conditions. The 
injustices and cruelties meted out to racial minorities in the 
newly-created European States bear painful witness to the 
unimaginative statesmanship of 1919. In this volume Herr 
von Oertzen (a German journalist of thirty-five with intimate 
knowledge of war-time and post-war Poland) has sketched 
certain aspects of the Polish situation with vividness and com- 
mendable fairness. He has studied at first hand the vexed 
problems of minorities in Upper Silesia; so detailed is his 
knowledge that Warsaw regards him as one of the best 
informed German writers on Polish affairs. 

In So This Is Poland the author has concentrated upon 
the more significant phases of Polish policies about which the 
Western student knows far too little. Writing with a scarce 
concealed German bias he draws lively pictures of the Pilsud- 
ski régime, of the ruthless methods employed to support it, of 
sudden imprisonments and of fortress tortures, of almost 
endless political intrigues and persecutions. He also deals 
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in some military detail with the amazing ‘miracle of the 
Vistula’ when Pilsudski in 1920 halted the invading Russians 
before the very gates of Warsaw, and with the Marshal’s coup 
d'état of May 1926. To these and similar ‘incidents’, some of 
which have already become historic, Herr von Oertzen brings 
the skill of a dramatic, occasionally of a vitriolic writer. His 
book met with marked success on the Continent and was 
promptly banned — not surprisingly — in Poland. One of 
the leading Polish papers rightly surmised that should it be- 
come available to English readers it would “strike a fatal blow 
at Poland’s political and moral prestige in Europe”. There 
may emerge much truth from this fear. 

While the translator’s English often falls short of literary 
distinction, he has yet produced an adequate rendering of a 
moving and tragic story. One greatly wonders why no map 
of Poland was included in the volume. 

Vite Lives. 


* * * * * * 


Reminiscences of D. H. Lawrence. By John Middleton 
Murry. London: Jonathan Cape. 7/6. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons. $2.50. 


Is there a disease called “explanitis’? Mr. Murry 
certainly suffers from a feverish irritation of the explanatory 
chords. He is a sensitive critic and writer, but he has fallen 
into a vein of reiterative protestation that is disguising him in 
the qualities of a bore. He will emerge when he turns again 
to write of books that have already proved their immortality 
and do not engage his personal feelings. 

D. H. Lawrence had the genius that is to madness near 
allied and may not unreasonably be expected to rank on the 
shelves of the future with Dostoevsky, Nietzsche and Blake, a 
prophet with most honour out of his own time and country. Mr. 
Murry calls him “a symbolic man, one of the world’s great 
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exemplars of what a man may be”. Those who read in cold 
blood, unintimate with Lawrence himself, will condemn this 
as hectic exaggeration. But Mr. Murry was Lawrence’s close 
friend and loved him dearly. When Lawrence died, Mr. 
Murry wrote Son of Woman to explain him. His affectionate 
intimacy prevented this from being a good book, for it carries 
him into over-statement, feverish repetition and every nice 
nuance of modification. It is a book that has fine passages 
of genuine emotion and of sound criticism, and it is a book 
that touches the heart with sympathy for two friends. But 
that was not how it struck Catherine Carswell. She hated 
Mr. Murry’s book and delivered a bitter attack on him in her 
own study of Lawrence, entitled The Savage Pilgrimage. Of 
this the publishers withdrew the first edition on Mr. Murry’s 
complaint that it was full of misstatements concerning him. 
These are to be corrected in a new edition. Meanwhile Mr. 
Murry has published these reminiscences to “show up” Mrs. 
Carswell and to restate the relations between himself and 
Lawrence. It certainly sets Mrs. Carswell in the guise of a 
lady “there are none to praise and very few to love’. But 
that was hardly worth doing at the cost of all this agony of 
protestation over and over again. It adds nothing to Son of 
Woman except a new and greater uprush of impatience. 
Mr. Murry’s judgement was at fault: the quarry was not 
worth the chase. 

All his reviews of Lawrence’s work are reprinted at the 
end of the volume. They are the work of a critic skilled and 
wholly sincere, but reprinted book reviews are not very good 
reading. | 
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John McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson's Bay Territory. Edited by W. S. Wallace. 
The Publications of the Champlain Society. Toronto: 
The Champlain Society, 1932. Pp. xxxviii, 402. Maps. 


Few books relative to the fur-trade of British North 
America are more worthy of re-publication than John 
McLean’s Notes of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the 
Hudson's Bay Territory. Certainly there are few contem- 
porary treatises more important for the history of the fur- 
trade. Though published only three-quarters of a century 
ago, the volume for many years has been eagerly sought after 
by libraries and private collectors. In consequence, those 
book dealers who have been so fortunate as to obtain copies 
of it have been able to command most prohibitive prices. Last 
autumn a London house quoted it at £30. It is not known 
just how many copies of the original edition exist to-day, but 
a recent check on several of the leading libraries in Canada 
and the United States indicates that there are surprisingly 
few. 

Although collectors will perhaps always be more inter- 
ested in the first edition, students will prefer the reprint with 
Professor Wallace’s copious notes and splendid biographical 
sketch of John McLean. Few documents have been more 
satisfactorily edited. 'To make the volume of the most value, 
the editor has done careful and painstaking research. He has 
examined both primary and secondary sources. And as wit- 
nessed by his acknowledgements in the Preface, he has 
privately and to good advantage consulted many of the 
present-day authorities on the history of the fur-trade in 
British North America. 

Professor Wallace’s biographical sketch of John McLean 
is a real contribution to the ever-growing literature on the fur- 
trade and its participants. Never before has there been pieced 
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together so complete and coherent an account of the sturdy 
trader’s life. 

For twenty-five years McLean was engaged in fur-trade 
service of the Hudson’s Bay Company—twelve years of which 
were spent in the Ottawa valley, nearly four years out on the 
Pacific coast in what is now British Columbia, about four 
years in Labrador, opening up the vast interior of that coun- 
try to the fur-trade, and four or five years in various localities 
in Rupert’s Land. 

Little here need be said about the sterling work of John 
McLean’s Notes. They constitute a valuable source of infor- 
mation for many of the activities of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany during the period from 1820 to 1845. There exist no 
other contemporary accounts of the Company’s history of this 
period so replete in detail and interest. That they form a 
document of first-rate importance can in no wise be questioned. 

Professor Wallace and the Champlain Society are to be 
congratulated on making this valuable source more readily 
accessible to students interested in the fur-trade history of 
British North America. 

J ete 
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DAVID THOMPSON’S ACCOUNT OF HIS FIRST 
ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE ROCKIES 


By F. W. Howay 


qa 


N 1927 the Vancouver Public Library obtained a manuscript 
volume written by David Thompson. It contains sixty-two 
folio pages, of which about forty are merely extracts made by 
him from Vancouver’s Voyage, relating to the Northwest 
Coast of America. About seven pages are occupied by a letter 
from Thompson, dated October 14, 1806, dealing with the 
journey of Lewis and Clark. But the item of especial interest 
therein is Thompson’s account of his first attempt to cross the 
Rocky Mountains. This valuable document, which is repro- 
duced herewith, covers thirteen folio pages. The paper of the 
volume is apparently hand-made and bears the water-mark 
date, 1798. The whole manuscript has the original marble 
covers which were later bound in stiff boards. It has the 
appearance of having been carried in Thompson’s kit. 
The dealer through whom the book was secured writes 
that it came from the library of the late George G. S. Lindsey, 
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a son of the late Charles Lindsey of Toronto. In the preface 
to Thompson’s Narrative (Champlain Society, 1916), p. xvii, 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, the editor, states that that narrative was 
obtained from the late Charles Lindsey; and in a private letter 
he says that in looking over the manuscript of it he observed 
the hiatus between Part I and Part II: the former ending 
about 1798 and the latter beginning in 1807. Upon enquiry he 
ascertained that some material existed covering at least a part 
of this interval and that it had been used by Mr. Lindsey in 
the preparation of the book upon Thompson which he had 
begun to write. The accompanying document is evidently 
that missing material or a portion of it. Its extraction for 
this purpose doubtless accounts for its omission from the 
Narrative. iv os 

The main outlines of Thompson’s journey of June, 1801, 
have been already published in Mr. Tyrrell’s admirable sum- 
mary of his movements year by year in the introduction to the 
Narrative. Nevertheless as the details have never been made 
public the Trustees of the Vancouver Public Library have 
kindly granted permission to reproduce the document. Thus 
will be given to the student of history that which he always 
ardently desires—the original account by the actor himself. 

For the purpose of showing just what it adds to our 
knowledge, Mr. Tyrrell’s synopsis is reproduced. 


“In June, 1801, Thompson made ‘a journey into the Rocky 
Mountains by land’ which is to be found in his note-books worked 
out by latitude and departure. Accompanied by Hughes and seven 
men and an Indian guide, he followed the Saskatchewan up to a 
point twenty-eight miles above Rocky Mountain House, measured 
in a straight line. Here he left the main river and struck southward 
up the valley of the Sheep River to its source in one of the eastern 
ranges of the Rocky Mountains. At this point it was found impos- 
sible to take the horses further; and, as the guide knew no other 
pass, the party returned to the Saskatchewan river, but the river 
was in flood, and it proved impossible to stem the current. The 
attempt to cross the mountains was abandoned for the time; and 
the party returned to Rocky Mountain House, where they arrived on 
June 30.” 
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This quotation, which is an expansion of the statements con- 
tained in Mr. Tyrrell’s first sketch of David Thompson in the 
Proceedings of the Canadian Institute for 1888, represents 
the sum total of the information up to this time, upon the first 
unsuccessful effort to scale the mountain defence of the 
Furthest West. 


An element of uncertainty was added, however, in 1918, 
when the Department of Archives of the Province of British 
Columbia published a letter written by Thompson in May, 
1845, doubtless in connection with the Oregon Question then 
in agitation. The pertinent paragraph follows: 


“In 1801 the northwest company determined to extend their Fur 
Trade to the west side of the Rocky Mountains, and if possible to 
the Pacific Ocean; this expedition was intrusted to me, and I crossed 
the Mountains to the head waters of McGillivray’s River; but an 
overwhelming force of the eastern Indians obliged me to retreat a 
most desperate retreat of six days for they dreaded the western 
Indians being furnished with Arms and Ammunition.” 
It is difficult to account for these statements; but the present 
document finally disposes of them. 1801 is an error for 
1806, and the statements then become a combination of the 
incidents of the journeys of 1807, and 1810-1811. It must 
be remembered that they were written by a man over seventy- 
five years of age concerning a journey made more than forty 
years before. 


The North West Company in 1800 determined to press 
further westward up the North Saskatchewan from Rocky 
Mountain House, which they had built in the previous autumn, 
and to seek new fields of trade beyond the mountains. Duncan 
McGillivray was chosen to lead the expedition. “Mr. Duncan 
McGillivray,” writes Thompson, “came and wintered also [at 
Rocky Mountain House, 1800-1801] to prepare to cross the 
mountains.” McGillivray’s illness, however, prevented him 
from attempting the task, which, as a result, fell to David 
Thompson—“Canada’s greatest geographer.” 
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The document which follows is his record of that journey, 
extending from June 6 to June 30, 1801. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to trace exactly the route followed by 
Thompson under the blind direction of his ignorant and 
craven guide. Mr. J. M. Wardle, the Chief Engineer of 
Canadian National Parks, has been kind enough to come to 
my assistance in an effort to work out the probable course 
taken by the party. His conclusions are given in the notes. 
It must, of course, be understood that these are merely tenta- 
tive, but they represent the results of a study of the document 
by a man trained in such work and with some local knowledge. 

In a general way the route may be said to have been from 
Rocky Mountain House along the north side of the North 
Saskatchewan for about thirty-one miles to the place where 
the party crossed that river; thence in a direction roughly 
southwesterly to the north branch of Ram river and up the 
valley of that stream to its source in Onion lake, at the foot 
of the eastern range of the mountains. In that vicinity the 
way presented so many obstacles that the attempt was aban- 
doned. ‘The expedition then retraced its course about twelve 
miles along the north branch of Ram river, at which point it 
struck off in a direction nearly northward to the North 
Saskatchewan. The spot where Thompson reached that river 
was about seventy-four miles up the stream from Rocky 
Mountain House. 

The route taken on the journey out ran roughly parallel 
to the Saskatchewan; and it terminated about twelve miles 
therefrom in an easterly direction. 

From Rocky Mountain House to the crossing of the 
Saskatchewan it was very easy going—the country quite open 
and flat, with scattered jack pine. Between the river and 
Onion lake along the course followed, the country is moun- 
tainous but relatively good travelling, with scattered jack pine 
and spruce; the timber is very open and there are many grassy 
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meadows. ‘The elevation of the route in this portion would 
be about 4600 feet; the timber line about 7200 feet elevation. 

It will be noticed that when the attempt to find a way by 
Ram river and Onion lake is abandoned, Thompson realizes 
that Kootenay Plains and the North Saskatchewan are only 
twelve or fifteen miles distant. The reference to the freshet 
of 1801 in the Saskatchewan river down to Cedar lake seems 
to indicate that this report was, possibly, made during the 
winter after his return, 1801-1802. The question naturally 
arises: How did he know so closely the position of Kootenay 
Plains? In his summary of Thompson’s movements in 1800 
Mr. Tyrrell informs us that Thompson met a band of 
Kutenai Indians who had crossed the mountains to trade. 
With them he returned to Rocky Mountain House and when 
they departed he sent Le Gassi and Le Blanc to accompany 
them to their home and spend the winter. These men, he 
states, were probably the first white men to cross from the 
Saskatchewan to the Columbia. In all probability such per- 
sons were not equipped to make a survey of the river that 
would definitely locate the Kootenay Plains. How then did 
Thompson know their position, seeing that we have no record 
of any other early journey up the North Saskatchewan? Mr. 
Tyrrell surmises that the information may have been obtained 
from sketches made by the Indians after his return to Rocky 
Mountain House. 

It was not until 1807 that Thompson succeeded in his 
desire to cross the Rocky Mountains. On that occasion he 
followed the general lines Jaid down at the end of the report. 
The delay is, in part at any rate, explained by the intense 
struggle that went on for some years between the North West 
Company and the X Y Company. That barrier was removed 
by their union in November, 1804. 

In this short introduction I have frequently referred to 
Mr. J. B. Tyrrell, as any one must do who deals with the work 
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of David Thompson. Mr. Tyrrell is the discoverer of David 
Thompson; he has given us all we know of this great explorer 
and geographer of Canada west; and he stands admittedly 
without a peer in knowledge of Thompson. Indeed, he was 
the logical person to edit this document; and it is only on his 
unequivocal refusal that I have essayed the task. However, 
I have had the benefit of his advice; and he has been good 
enough to examine and approve of the material now submitted. 


ACCOUNT OF AN ATTEMPT TO CROSS THE Rocky MOuNTAINS, 
BY Mr. JAMES HUGHES, NINE MEN & MYSELF, ON THE PART 
OF THE N. W'*. CoMPANY; IN ORDER TO PENETRATE TO THE 
Paciric OcrEan — 1801. 


On the 6th June 1801 Every Thing being ready, we began 
our Journey to the Rocky Mountains; being in number 
Eleven Persons—Mr. Hughes, nine Men & myself. We had 
thirteen horses belonging to the N.W‘ Company; of which ten 
were loaded, either with trading Goods, Provisions, or other 
Necessaries; each horse had a Burthen of from 120 to 130 Ibs. 
For a Guide to cross the Mountains, we had a Nahathaway’ 
Indian, named the Rook; a Man so Timourous by Nature, of 
so wavering a Disposition, & withal so addicted to flattering 
& lying, as to make every Thing he said or did, equivocal & 
doubtful; such was the Character of our Guide, & bad as he 
was, situated as we were then, there was no possibility of 
getting a better. Of his character Mr. Duncan McGillivray’ 
was aware when he engaged him, & as he could not change it, 
he did every Thing that lay in his Power to counteract its 
Effects, by making him large Promises if he performed his 

1This is one of the several variants of the name applied by the Cree 
Indians to themselves and is used by those living in the vicinity of Isle a la 
Crosse and the upper waters of the Churchill river. See Thompson’s Narra- 
tive, p. 79, note by Mr. J. B. Tyrrell. 


2At this time in charge of Rocky Mountain House, the most westerly trad- 
ing post of the North West Company. 
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Part well, & by severely threatning him, if he did not; and 
added to them the awful act of making him smoke, & impre- 
cate the Wrath of the Great Spirit on himself, his Wife & 
Children, if he did not fully perform his Promise of guiding 
us across the Mountains. We had also with us an old Kootenae 
Woman who, many years ago had been taken Prisoner,’ and 
had since mostly resided with the Canadians in the Company’s 
Settlements. | 

Thus arranged, & carrying with us Birch Rind sufficient 
to make a Canoe; in the morning we loaded our Horses & set 
out*—our Course S.W. 4 miles thro’ Point of Woods & small 
Plains up along the Saskatchewan River, when we stopped to 
refresh the Horses ’till 11 A.M.; we then went S.W. 814 
Miles, in a tolerable Road thro’ mostly burnt Woods, to a 
small Meadow with three Rills of Water, here we again 
stopped to refresh our Horses; & at 314 p.m. we continued 
our Route N82 W 414 Miles, when we left the Banks of the 
River, & turned off up along a small Brook N70W 214 Miles; 
we then left it & went on thro’ a bad Swamp, with small burnt 
Woods N82W 8 Miles, to a wet Meadow of about 3 Miles in 
circumference, where at 714 P.M. we put up on the Banks of 
a Brook, which traverses the Meadow. 

About 1 Mile S... W of us flows the Saskatchewan River. 

The whole of our Road to day, considering the Country, 
would have been tolerable, had it not been for the late heavy 
Rains, which have so soaked, and overflowed the Ground, as 
to occasion the Horses often to sink to the mid leg.’ 

June 7th Sunday—A very fine Day, except a few light 
Showers of Rain. Early in the morning we collected the 
Horses, and at 444 A.M. we set off; our Guide & one of the 
Men having gone ahead to hunt. We went thro’ the Meadow 


3Probably by the Blackfeet, the hereditary enemies of the Kutenai. 
4From Rocky Mountain House. 
5The first day’s travel ends in the vicinity of Lamoral, Alberta. 
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N70W 114 Mile when we went up a Bank, & thro’ burnt 
Woods N62W 114 M; in this distance we crossed several 
Rills of Water, with Miry banks;—then N60W 134 Miles to 
a Plain, when we found the Man that was a hunting had killed 
2 Bull Buffalo; having taken as much Meat as we wanted, we 
went on N70W 114 Miles thro’ Woods and Meadow, when 
we stopped to Breakfast & I obs‘. . . Lat®* by two Altitudes 
double. 


At 1114 A.M. we again set off & went N60W 3 Miles, 
without a Road, over very bad, wet, uneven broken Ground, 
thro’ burnt Woods tumbled down by the Storms in every direc- 
tion. We now came to the Banks of the River,’ which were 
very high & steep, & cut in a perpendicular Direction by the 
craggy Sides of a Brook, which obliged us to descend & gain 
the River Beach; in doing this, one of our loaded Horses fell, 
and rolled down close to the edge of a precipice, at least Three 
Hundred Feet high; but by good Fortune, he brought up 
against a Pine Tree & recovered his Feet. When near the 
River another of our Horses fell actually into the Stream, 
but luckily made a shift to gain the other Side; but how to 
recover the Horse & his Load was the Difficulty; we had no 
Canoe, and the Current was too deep & rapid to be crossed 
on a Raft. Le Rammi, one of our Men attempted to cross 
on Horseback, this he effected, ’till about the middle of the 
Stream, when the Waves washing over the Head of the Horse, 
he reared up & threw his Rider; fortunately Le Rammi could 
swim, he strongly exerted himself & gained the Shore, where 
he secured the loaded Horse, & lead him up along the River; 
we went on a little distance higher up & made a Skin Canoe, 
with which we recrossed the Man & Goods & put up.’ 


6The North Saskatchewan. 


7The second day’s travel brings the party to a point about midway between 
Pollock and Lamoral—a distance, says Mr. Tyrrell, of twenty-eight miles in 
a right line, but thirty-one by the route followed. 
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June 8th, Monday. A day of variable weather with fre- 
quent Showers of Rain, after 3 P.M. the Rain became con- 
stant. Early in the Morning we began to cross our Horses & 
Baggage, but from the Rapidity of the Current we did not 
get all across ’till 10 A.M.; we had then a very high Bank 
covered with small Pines to ascend, the strongest of our 
Horses made tolerable shift to get up it, but the others with 
much Difficulty. Two of them when about half way up, lost 
their footing & rolled down, ‘till brought up by the Trees; we 
then unloaded them & part of us carried up the Baggage, while 
others of us attempted to get the Horses up the Bank, but 
they rolled down so often, & received such violent Shocks from 
the Trees against which they brought up, as to deprive them 
for a Time of Motion. After several attempts, we at length 
succeeded in getting them up the Bank.* Without entering 
into a too minute detail, we now held on for the Mountains 
West 1 Mile;?> WSW 4M; SbW 14 Mile; WbS 3 Miles; SW 
2 Miles; the first Mile we had firm Ground, with much fallen 
wood; for the next four Miles, the quantity of fallen Wood 
was so great as to render the Country almost impassable, with 
now & then a Bank & very many small Bogs, in which the 
Horses sometimes sank up to their Bellies; we then had about 
three Miles tolerable Ground, & the last two and a half Miles, 
was along a Brook,” in the first Mile of which we saw 10 or 
12 Beaver Houses, and killed three Beaver & a Doe Moose 
with her Fawn; the rest of the Brook being stony & having 
nothing but burnt woods on its Sides, prevented the Beaver 
from building higher up; but below where we fell in with the 
Brook, the Beaver seemed to us to have several Houses, from 


8Thompson is now on the southern side of the North Saskatchewan. 


°Thompson’s survey notes of “Journey into the Rocky Mountains by 
land”, worked out by latitude and departure, begin at this point and continue 
to the end of Thursday, June 11, 1801. 


10The Beaver brook of Thompson’s field notes, but unidentified in terms 
of modern geography. 
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the level country the Stream coursed thro’ & from the sound 
of the Water falling over the Beaver Dams; but none of us 
went to examine, our whole attention being taken up in con- 
ducting our Horses over the bad boggy Ground that lay all 
along the Brook. At 714 P.M. we camped at the Foot of the 
first Chain of Mountains. 

This Evening we found Snow in several Places. In the 
Course of the Day, we saw a Red Deer, & a small herd of 
Bulls, one of the latter we killed. The Scene around us has 
nothing of the agreeable in it, all Nature seems to frown, the 
Mountains are dreary, rude & wild, beyond the power of the 
Pencil. 

June 9th Tuesday. A tolerable fine Day. At 1% past 
5 A.M. we set off & went up along the Brook, to cross the 
first Chain of Mountains, East 144 Mile; ENE 1 Mile; thro’ 
thick Pines with wet Ground; following the Paths of Animals 
we now came to a Brook the Current running to the Eastward, 
which we followed SEbE 2 Miles; when another fell into it 
from the southward, this we went along South 14 Mile; when 
we left it, & came to several fine little Meadows, our Course 
SE two Miles, the latter part of which took a Point of Woods, 
& brought us to a rapid Brook,” whose Banks we followed 
WSW 7 Miles,” when we stopped to refresh our Horses, and 
I observed for Latitude. Here we dried many Things that 
had got wet by the Rain & in the Swamps. We then continued 
up along the Brook, crossing several Rills, which fell into it, 
our Course was SW 2 Miles; West 2 Miles; when we crossed 
one of the Forks of the Brook & went on the right Side of the 
eastern one West 3 Miles; we then crossed the Brook alto- 
gether’ & cut a Point of high rising Ground covered with 


11Probably the north branch of Ram river. 

12Thompson’s survey notes give six miles. 

13The survey notes show latitude 52° 19’ 30” north, longitude 115° 43’ 52” 
west. 

14The party has now crossed the north branch of Ram river, and proceeds 
in a general westerly course to meet the river again on the next day. 
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Pines; our Course West 14 Mile, when we saw a small Rill, 
whose Current we followed West 1 Mile, & then put up on its 
Banks at 314 M, our Guide informing us, that if we went 
farther, we should not be able to find Grass for our Horses 
before it would be dark. 

Considering the Country, the Road of to Day has been 
tolerable, altho’ we have had much wet Ground, & many small 
Bogs, with now and then fallen wood. We are now behind 
the first Chain of Mountains, which from the Valley where 
we are now camped, appears to be as firm, as compact, & as 
high, tho’ not so abrupt, on this, the Western Side, as on the 
Eastern; the Tops of them are every where covered with 
Snow, tho’ farther down on the northern, than on the southern 
Aspects. They are wooded for about two thirds up, with small 
Pines & Firs & on some chance Cliff, there are dwarf Shrubs 
almost to the very Top. They are composed of a very hard 
dark grey Rock, & may be estimated at 1600 Feet above the 
level of their Base. The Hills to the westward somewhat 
soften the rude Scenery with their verdant Appearance. Saw 
the Tracks of several Grisled Bears & a small Herd of Bulls,” 
one of the latter we killed; we also saw several mountain 
Goats, but they were feeding near the Tops of the Mountains, 
far enough above our Reach. 

June 10th Wednesday. A rainy Morn ’till 7 A.M., when 
it ceased a little; we made ready our Horses, & by 8 A.M. 
set off & went along the Rill for about 200 yards, when 
another fell into it from the westward; we continued along 
this water SSE 14 M. tolerable Ground, when it ran into a 
bold and very rapid Brook, which we followed going SSE 144 
M, over part small Meadow, part wet muddy Ground, with 
strong Woods; we then left the Brook, & going West 1 Mile, 
thro’ a Hollow of Firs & Pines, we came to the south Branch 


15Buffalo bulls. 
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of the Saskatchewan,” a bold & very rapid Stream of about 
Thirty Yards wide; we went on its Banks, West 2 Miles; 
WNW 1 Mile—good Road; when we came to one of the 
Channels of the River, which tho’ not above twelve yards wide, 
took us a full Hour to cross our Horses & Baggage; we at- 
tempted to make a Bridge, but the Current swept it away. 
Having at last got all safe on the Island, we went WNW 14 
Mile and recrossed the Channel. 

Heavy Rain which had broke out, while we were attempt- 
ing to make a Bridge, now became so violent as to oblige us 
to put up at 1144 A.M. The Country thro’ which we have 
come to Day, & which lies about us, is not Mountainous but 
very hilly, & in appearance, all the Hills, are covered with a 
green Sod, or Moss, & well wooded for the Country; the 
Valleys have Grass, which is every where becoming green; the 
Leaves as yet have not made their appearance, neither on the 
Willows nor on the chance Aspens we have now & then met 
with. By the Evening the Rain had become uncommonly 
heavy, the Water descended in Sheets from the Hills, & 
flooded the Country; the River at all Times rapid, was now 
an overflowing Torrent, that bore down every thing that 
opposed its Course; the Thunder rolled along the Hills & added 
Horrour to the Darkness of the Night; we wished for the 
morning Light. 

June 11th. Thursday. Early in the Morn the Rain 
ceased, we dried our Things, and collected the Horses, that 
were scattered by the night Storm and by 11 A.M. were 
ready to set off. Our Guide whose Spirits had visibly begun 
to droop, ever since we had entered the Defiles of the Moun- 
tain, was last Night presented by Mr. Hughes, with some 
Rum to keep him hearty in the Cause, upon this he had made 
a shift to get Drunk with his Wife; and this Morning com- 


16This is the north branch of Ram river, the same stream that he had 
followed and crossed on the preceding day. Possibly Thompson regards Ram 
river as the south branch of the North Saskatchewan river. 
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plaining that his Head & Stomach was out of Order, he asked 
for a little Medicine, which was given him; but finding it did 
him neither good nor Harm, he called his Wife to him, where 
he was sitting amidst us at a large Fire we had made to warm 
ourselves, she readily came, he asked her if she had a sharp 
Flint, & upon her replying she had not, he broke one, & made 
a Lancet of it, with which he opened a Vein in her Arm, shé 
assisting him with great good Will; having drawn about 34 
pint of Blood from her in a wooden Bowl, to our Astonish- 
ment he applied it to his Lips, quite warm & drank of it; what 
of the Blood adhered to the vessel he mixed with Water so as 
to clean it, and also drank off. While I was considering from 
whence so savage an Action could arise, one of our Men with 
Indignation exclaimed to our Guide, I have eaten & smoked 
with thee, but henceforward thou & me shall never eat & smoke 
together; What, drink warm from the Vein the Blood of your 
Wife. Oh Oh my Friend said the Indian, have I done wrong, 
when I find my Stomach out of Order, the warm Blood of 
my Wife in good Health, refreshes the whole of my Body & 
puts me to rights; in return when she is not well, I draw Blood 
from my Arm, she drinks it, ‘it invigorates & gives her life; 
all our Nation do this, and all of us Know it to be a good 
Medicine; is this the first Time you have seen it; from whence 
comes your Surprise my Friends; but looking around on us 
all, & perceiving in our Countenances, marks of an utter 
Abhorrence of what he had done, he said no more, for however 
it might be the custom of his Nation, he saw plainly he had 
done Wrong to transact it before us. He smoked his Pipe 
with great Tranquillity, then getting up, he proceeded with 
us along the River” S70W 2 Miles, over mostly meadow 
Ground; S80W 2 Miles; West 2 Miles, near end of this 
Course the River obliged us to go edging a-long side of a 
Steep Hill, where there was much Ice, the Feet of one of our 


17The north branch of Ram river. 
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loaded Horses slipping, he rolled down the Hill, fairly into 
the River, & was nearly drowned, but fortunately the River 
was not wide, & he made a shift to gain the other Side. One 
of the Men, about 1 Mile above, forded the River on Horse- 
back, & brought back the Horse & his Load, but every Thing 
was quite wet. <A little way beyond this, as we were going 
along another steep Place, another of our Horses missing his 
footing, rolled down with his Load; from the Height we con- 
cluded he was Killed, but on coming to him, found the Horse 
only somewhat stunned. We now dried the Goods etc that 
had got wet, but unfortunately all our Sugar & Salt, making 
part of the Load of the Horse, was totally lost. We went 
onwards and crossed a bold Brook, our Road at times lying 
over small low Points, but mostly along steep sloping Hills, 
very dangerous for the Horses: our Course SW 4 Miles;” fol- 
lowing the River, which is now not above 20 yards wide, but 
very rapid. We killed this day 2 Bull Buffalo & a Buck 
Moose, & at 6144 P.M. put up at the foot of the great chain of 
Mountains; they are clothed with Snow & present a most 
formidible View, the Clouds breaking about their rugged 
Heads. The Country we have come thro’ to day is much the 
same as that of Yesterday. 

June 12th Friday. A fine Day, but heavy Gale at SW. 
Not readily finding Two of our Horses, we did not set off till 
7 A.M., when we entered a Defile of the great Chain of Moun- 
tains going S15E 2 Miles, in the beginning of this Course, we 
crossed a Fork from the westward, nearly equal to half the 
River;*’ we then went South 214 Miles, following the eastern 
Rivulet, which has now but little Water & is about 10 yards 
wide; the whole of this Distance, has been over tolerable hard 


Ground, in a valley between two high Mountains of Rock, 
18Thompson’s survey notes of this journey, mentioned in note 9, end at 
this point. 


19The course for these two days is up the defile of the north branch of 
Ram river in a general southerly direction. 
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the width of the Valley may be from 14 to 14 Mile; then SW 
4, Miles, when we had gone about 14 Mile of this Distance, we 
found a small Brook with 6 Beaver Houses, all of them having 
their complement of Beaver; in this Course we often crossed 
& recrossed the Rivulet, & had much fallen Wood, with sharp 
rocky Ground, & the defile of the Mountain became quite 
narrow. We continued on SW 2 Miles, over much the same 
kind of Ground except the last 144 Mile, which was in a wet 
willow Plain of about 144 Mile in width. Here at Noon we 
stopped to refresh our Horses. Every thing about us wore 
the Face of Winter, the Willows as yet had not budded, nor the 
Ground brought forth the least Verdure. We staid 214 
Hours to give time to our Horses to pick up the miserable 
remains of the Herbage of last Summer. 

We then went off S10E 1144 M., when the Rivulet sep- 
arated & became a mere shallow Brook. We still held on 
S10E 4144 Miles, in a very narrow bottom between two 
stupendous Ridges of rugged Rock. For the last two Miles 
we walked on small sharp, broken Pieces of Rock, which cut 
our Shoes to pieces, & crippled our Horses: we still followed 
the Brook, which is but trifling, & between the Mountains is 
filled with fallen Wood & piled so high as obliged us often to 
walk in the Channel of the Brook, & to cross & recross it every 
Moment. At 6 P.M. we put up, where formerly there had 
been a little Grass, some trifling Vestigies of which still re- 
mained, & this was all our Horses had to pass a bleak cold 
night on, nor could we find a better place.” In the Course of 
the Day we killed three Mountain Goats, but they were very 
poor, & shedding their Hair. We saw a Bull Buffalo, but he 
escaped us. 

Late in the Evening our Guide came to us with a woful 
Countenance, desiring Permission to return, that he might still 


20Thompson has now almost reached the head waters of this tributary 
of the north branch of Ram river. Had he taken the westerly tributary it 
would have led direct to Onion lake. 
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live & see his Children; Mr. Hughes” asked him what he had 
to apprehend, that for his Part he saw nothing more formid- 
able than the Mountain Goat, from which he promised to 
defend him, if ever they became daring enough to attack him; 
this however had no Effect on our Guide, who replied in a 
whining Tone; this is the way of all you white Men, you joke 
at every Thing ’till you are fairly Killed; for my Part I am 
certain there are strange Indians near us, who will Kill us; I 
dream continually of them. We told him plainly, that we 
were too far advanced to think of returning, that we had not 
come thus far for that Purpose, & in short that right or wrong 
he must accompany us; Why said he at all Events we cannot 
go much farther, some of our Horses are already quite feeble, 
& others nearly cripple and we have still the worst of the 
Mountain to pass. That is nothing to you my Friend, we 
replied we will go on while we have a Horse left. Oh but I 
will not follow you to be killed said he, it is true I have drank 
your Rum, you have given me a good Horse etc. but I love 
my Life better than all this, I will pay you for what I have 
had; I have three Horses at the Fort, & I have Two here, take 
the whole, I will begrudge nothing, only turn back. We told 
him that while there was a possibility of going forward, 
nothing could alter our Resolution; he retired, saying, Well, 
you will see if we go much farther. Mr. Hughes was for keep- 
ing an extraordinary strict Eye over him for the Night, but I 
thought it unnecessary, for I knew the Dastard was more 
afraid to return all alone than even to remain where he was, 
while in our Company. 

June 13th Saturday. A very cold frosty Morn, but fine 
Day. By 514 A.M. we got ready & set off, our Course in a 
narrow Bottom of a Defile, between two lofty Mountains 
S15E 414 Miles—we had not proceeded more than 14 of a 


21A partner in the North West Company who was for years on the upper 
reaches of the North Saskatchewan. He was with McGillivray and Thompson 
at Rocky Mountain House in 1801. 
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Mile, when we came to Snow, regularly from 2 to three feet 
deep, & in places more than this; the night Frost had made a 
hard Crust on it, but not strong enough to bear the Horses; 
with the greatest Difficulty we made our way thro’ it, tho’ 
sometimes we avoided the Snow altogether for a little Dis- 
tance, by getting into the Channel of the Brook, which was 
now almost dry; but we were seldom able to go above 50 or 
60 yards in it at a Time, for the great Banks of Snow, which 
had come shelving down from the Mountains & blocked up the 
Brook to the Height of from 15 to 20 feet perpendicular; and 
when we had gone about three Miles, even this failed us,” for 
the Brook was totally lost, in the minute Rills which dripped 
from the Rocks. For the last 44 of a Mile, we were on a bare 
Spot, tolerably exposed to the Action of the Sun; when we 
were obliged to stop, for at the end of this was a deep Lake 
lying South one Mile by a quarter of a Mile wide;* whose 
eastern Side rose abrupt & hid its Head in the Clouds, acces- 
sible to the Eagle only; & its western Side equally lofty but 
broken, denied us a farther road with Horses. At this Sight 
I could not help scrutinizing our Men, in whose Countenances, 
I read with Ease & concern, the Pleasure with which they 
viewed this impassable Place. We asked our Guide, if this 
was the Road by which he had passed, he replied in the 
affirmative. Pray said we, in what Manner did you get your 
Horses to the other end of the Lake. Oh replied he, we had 
no Horses with us, we left them with our Families at the 
entrance into the Mountains. Why you Scoundrel, we said, 
did you not tell us at the Fort, that you had Horses with you, 
the whole of the Road across the Mountains, & was it not upon 
the Supposition that you knew a good Road for Horses across 
them, that we engaged you for our Guide, otherwise we would 
have followed the best way we could the Banks of the Sas- 


22The party is now at the head waters of the little tributary and about 
half a mile from Onion lake. 

23Qnion lake, the source of the north branch of Ram river. It lies in 
Section 16, Range 36, West of 5th Meridian. 
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katchewan River. All this is true, said our worthless Guide, 
but I thought where we had gone on Foot, Horses might 
possibly go, but I forgot this part of the Mountain; you see 
plainly as well as me, that if we go farther we must leave our 
Baggage & Horses. At a loss what to do,” we unloaded our 
Horses, & then Mr. Hughes proposed that at all Events we 
should go & examine the western Side, of the Lake, as that 
perhaps a Road for light Horses might be found, & if so we 
could make a skin Canoe & ferry the Goods to the other end 
of the Lake; this, the Men objected to as Fatigue utterly 
unnecessary; but Mr. Hughes insisting upon it, he named 
Meillet & Gladu to accompany us. 

We now set off & after going about 44 Mile up to our 
Middles in Snow, we went along the Lower Bank of the Lake, 
but it was so steep, that however necessary it was to be well 
armed in such a Country, we were all of us soon obliged to 
leave our Arms & get along the best we could on all Fours; 
our Situation, was often dangerous, as the least Slip would 
have precipitated us into the Lake, from a height of above 100 
feet; having at last got round the Lake, we found ourselves 
on a narrow piece of level Ground, still between the same two 
lofty Mountains; having advanced about three hundred yards 
farther, we began to descend a very narrow Defile, over very 
sharp ugly broken Rocks, which cut our Shoes to pieces in a 
Moment; then Meillet sat down, & Mr. Hughes asking him, 
if he intended to go no farther, he said he had already seen too 
much, & that he would stay there. Mr. Hughes & me still 
continued on, & having descended about 200 yards more, we 
found A Brook issuing out, from under the sharp broken 
Rocks, & among large Fragments of which, it held its Course 
down the Mountain, we following the Stream & walking in 
the Water among the Rocks, which were so slippery, that it 


24The so-called guide seems to have merited Thompson’s disparaging 
remarks. 
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was with Difficulty that we could keep our Feet; having de- 
scended a considerable Distance, we sat down to rest ourselves, 
& consider what was to be done; we saw plainly that it was 
impossible, to bring the Horses any farther, for tho’ we should 
even make them swim the Length of the Lake, they would 
not be able to descend this Defile among the broken Rocks; 
the only way that appeared to us, would be to leave as much 
of the Goods as possible, & make a skin Canoe to ferry the 
rest over the Lake, from thence to carry them on our Backs to 
the Saskatchewan River, which we thought could not be above 
a Day’s Journey, from us,” & there make a Canoe, & proceed 
as far as possible; I was for immediately returning, & hurry- 
ing the Men into this Scheme, before we had seen too much, 
or the Men had had Time for Reflection;—but Mr. Hughes 
judged it necessary to examine the Defile to the Bottom lest 
after having taken a deal of Trouble, we should find Precipices 
lower down.—We accordingly rose to continue our Route, 
when Meillet joined us, who, it seems had become ashamed of 
staying behind.—We found as Mr. Hughes had judged, tho’ 
not Precipices, yet very bad broken Rocks, among which we 
still walked in the Water, for the Breadth of the little Stream, 
was the whole Space that lay between these enormous Moun- 
tains; at last we reached the Bottom, when we came to a Cold 
rapid Brook, which came from the ENE to the WSW to- 
wards the Saskatchewan River, somewhere about the Koote- 
nae Plain,” which we supposed to be about 10 to 15 Miles 
WSW of us—Having stopped a few Minutes to examine this 
Stream, we found that it also ran between two very high 
Mountains, & the Country by no means seemed passable for 
Horses, even allowing that we had got them down this far. 

25As the crow flies the party was then less than twelve miles from the 
North Saskatchewan. 


26A wide open flat which, despite its name, is on the North Saskatchewan 
in latitude 52° 6’. It lies almost due west from Onion lake where the party 
then was. 
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Our Course from the Lake to this Place about SSW 214 
Miles. We now returned & I found by my Watch, that altho’ 
we made as much Speed as possible, yet we took two Hours 
to get back to the Lake, not counting the Time, we rested 
ourselves, & all this way up a steep Ascent; & yet when at this 
Height, we were evidently not half way up the Mountain; we 
then began our crawling Road along the Lake, & came to our 
Men. Mr. Hughes now proposed to them to send back the 
Horses, with our Indian Guide, & as much of the Baggage as 
we could possibly do without, & what we took with us, to be 
equally divided among the whole of us, we offering to carry 
our Share; but the Men by no means liked this Proposal; they 
said that even allowing them to get all well down to the Bot- 
tom, who could tell at what Distance the Saskatchewan River 
lay from us, it might be a great way (for our Guide, while 
we were gone, had insinuated to them, that he no longer Knew 
the Road with certainty, & that the Saskatchewan was a long 
way off) beyond their Power to carry thereto, and they were 
not engaged to carry at that Rate etc. etc. But Meillet & 
Gladu, who came with us, finished the Dispute by declaring it 
to be a Thing impossible, for Men even lightly loaded to get 
down the Mountain without breaking their Limbs, & that they 
could not think of such an Undertaking. 

Mr. Hughes now saw plainly as well as me, that we had 
too many Men; they had began the Journey with the greatest 
Reluctance, as Mr. Duncan McGillivray well Knows, & they 
had already hoped for, and now found a fine Occasion of 
getting off. However we must do them the Justice to say 
that it was improbable, that they could have got down the 
Mountain with the Baggage, without at least one half of them 
being crippled. 

The only hope that now remained was to return to the 
Saskatchewan, near the entrance into the Mountains, & there 
build a Canoe, & try what could be done by that Means; it was 
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however but too plain that our Journey was finished for this 
Season at least. We therefore reloaded our Horses, & resumed 
the Road we had come, & put up about 2 Miles N 10 W of 
where we started from this Morning. 

On the morrow we continued our Return & without any 
Thing worth remarking arrived in the Evening of the 16th at 
a Place of the Saskatchewan River, where 5 or 6 years ago, 
the Nahathaway Indians,” had made a War Tent, we crossed 
over & camped. We found the River had rose to a great 
height. We now set to work to build a Canoe, but having little 
else about us than burnt woods, & a few green Firs, we had 
much Trouble to get, & lost much Time in procuring, the 
Wood necessary for a Canoe. By June 23" the Canoe was 
pretty forward, when Mr. Hughes Knowing that his Presence, 
was absolutely necessary, for regulating the Affair of the dif- 
ferent Settlements in the River, returned for the Fort, taking 
with him one Man & our worthless Guide, with the Horses 
etc.; leaving me with 8 Men to prosecute our Voyage up the 
River, as far as possible; by the next Day our Canoe was 
ready to be gummed, but the continual Rains which now 
unfortunately fell, delayed us ’till the 26th, during all this 
Time the Water had Kept rising & the River was now flush 
from Bank to Bank, bringing down great Quantities of Wood. 

We however set off, hoping that by the Line or the Pole, 
we should be able to stem the Current; this we effected, tho’ 
several Times at the most imminent hasard of our Lives, 
crossing & recrossing the River at every Point, ’till in the 
Afternoon of the 29th when we were obliged to desist alto- 
gether; for the last 3 Miles, the Banks were steep and covered 
with fallen wood, great Quantities of which were lying in the 
Water; of this we came up a small Distance with the Line, 
altho’ it was as much as five of us could make the light Canoe 
move against the Current, for the rest of those three Miles, as 


27The Cree Indians. 
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we could make no further use of the Line from the extreme 
badness of the Banks, we poled now & then a few Yards, but 
in general hauled ourselves up by laying hold of the ‘Trees; 
at length from the badness of the Banks, the Depth & extreme 
Rapidity of the Current, we could not gain an Inch in spite 
of all our Efforts; I now ordered the Canoe, to where they 
could get ashore, & hoping that this bad Road did not continue 
any great Distance, took two Men with me to examine the 
River above us—We proceeded to nearly passing the first 
great Chain of Mountains, being about 5 or 6 Miles above 
where we left the Canoe, but instead of finding this Part 
better, to my great disappointment, we found it much worse; 
the River was every where bounded by Craigs, whose height 
were never less than 300 feet & often rose to 500 feet perpen- 
dicular above the level of the River. 

Here then for the Present, was my last Hopes destroyed; 
I felt this more keenly than ever, from seeing before me, for a 
great Distance to the westward, a Country not very Moun- 
tainous, but covered with green Hills which seemed to promise 
a much better Road; & had the water been two Feet perpen- 
dicular lower, we might perhaps have succeeded. For not- 
withstanding the Craigs, still it was easy to be seen that in low 
water, there are all along narrow Beaches, by which means 
People may get up, by the Line or by the Pole, & I am pretty 
confident, that the first Chain of Mountains passed, the River 
will be found better. It may perhaps be necessary to explain 
the Nature of the River near the Mountains. 

It may be remarked that in general all Rivers from Bank 
to Bank, have a greater Space, than what is occupied by the 
Stream, after this Manner is also the Saskatchewan River 
below us; and a River thus formed has Place for the great 
Flushes, which rise in the Summer, without increasing its 
Current, beyond what the natural weight of Water gives it. 
But a River, or part of a River, such as the Saskatchewan, in 
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its Passage thro’ the first Chain of Mountains, where its Banks 
are high Craigs, that rise nearly from the margin of the 
Stream, has not the advantage of a vacant Space for the 
Waters as they swell; in such Places the Stream rises per- 
pendicularly & must compensate in Depth & velocity, what it 
wants in Breadth. 

I measured the rate of Current, & found it to be where 
easiest 9 Miles per Hour, & where quickest from 12 to 15 
Miles an Hour. For a proof of the great Velocity with which 
the Current moves in Summer, from where we turned about 
we took only 5 Hours & 50 Minutes to the Rocky Mountain 
House, altho’ the distance is about 74 Statute Miles, & we 
paddled no more than what was barely necessary to Keep the 
Current from carrying us on the Rocks, or against the Craigs 
of the River; we arrived at the Fort on the 30th of June. 

How unfortunate has this Journey been from the begin- 
ning, when we had got all ready & waited a long Time, at 
length a Kootenae came to guide us, & he, when within a few 
miles of the Fort was murdered. Mr. Duncan McGillivray, 
who was to have headed the Party, from his weak state of 
Health was obliged to abandon it;* & we attempting to cross 
the Mountains, with loaded Horses for want of a better Guide, 
were obliged to trust ourselves to the guidance of a worthless. 
cowardly Indian, who led us into defiles impassable to Horses; 
& by the Time we had returned & got a Canoe built, the River 
had rose so uncommonly high, & ran with such impetuousity, 
as to preclude all human Means; from being able to stem the 
Current, in its descent from the Mountain; so greatly indeed 
had the waters swelled, that the oldest People do not remember 
ever to have seen the River so high, even in the Vicinity of the 
Cedar Lake, except once about 23 years ago, & in this State 
the River continued ’till the latter end of August. 


28McGillivray left les pays d’en haut in 1802 and became a partner in 
McTavish, Frobisher & Co. He died in Montreal in the spring of 1808. 
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However unsuccessfull this Journey has been, it has not 
been wholly without its use; it has taught us to make a better 
choice of our Men, & take fewer of them, & never to employ 
an Indian of this Side the Mountains for our Guide; it has 
also shewn us plainly, that to employ & depend on Horses, for 
carrying the Goods, in such Expeditions, is the most uncertain, 
& most expensive of all the modes of Conveyance. 

Whoever wishes to cross the Mountains for the Purposes 
of Commerce, ought to employ a Canoe, & start early in the 
Spring, say the beginning of May, from the Rocky Mountain 
House; the Water for that Month being low, & the Current 
not half so violent as in the Summer; there are then also 
Beaches all the Way, either on one Side or the other of the 
River, even in the Mountains, by which People may track on 
the Shore, where the Pole cannot well Be used; in this Season 
they would cross a great Part of the Mountains, without any 
extraordinary Difficulty & miss the Flushes of high Water, 
where they would have need of it, that is, near the Head of the 
River; from whence there is said to be a short Road to the 
Waters which flow on the other Side the Mountain. 

It is a Maxim pretty well received, that Success in Enter- 
prises, justifies all the Measures that have been taken in such 
Enterprises; on the Contrary whatever is unsuccessful, must 
be accounted for; it is on this Account, that I have been so 
tedious, in detailing so minutely the trifling Occurrences of the 
above Journey. 

Davip THOMPSON. 
Mess® William & Duncan McGillivray 
Agent of the N.W*. Company 


22Thompson followed this plan in his successful journey in 1807. 


“JOHN ” 
By D. D. Carvin 





The Rev. John Macnaughton, M.A., Aberdeen. 


Professor of Greek at Queen’s - - 1889 to 1903 
Mills Professor of Classics at McGill - - 1903 to 1904 
Professor of Church History at Queen’s - « 1904 to 1908 
Mills Professor of Classics at McGill - - 1908 to 1919 
Professor of Latin, University of Toronto - 1919 to 1925 


OSWELL quotes in full a letter of Johnson’s to Bennett 
Langton, of January 28, 1758, in which there is this 
sentence, “It is a rule never to be forgotten, that whatever 
strikes strongly, should be described while the first impression 
remains fresh upon the mind.” It is a sound rule, which 
Boswell obviously followed in making his notes for the incom- 
parable biography. 

In my present role as a kind of junior—very junior— 
Boswell, I cannot claim to have followed Johnson’s rule with 
these jottings about “John” and his sayings, far from it. They 
struck strongly enough, certainly, but they are written down, 
some of them at least, only after many years have passed. At 
the same time since it is true that “the first impression remains 
fresh”, it may not be too late to try to make amends. 

It follows, both from this lapse of time and the variety 
of the material, that this little record cannot be a narrative but 
only a somewhat disjointed miscellany. Those who know 
“John” will be able to fill up its gaps for themselves. The 
occasional italics can convey only a faint suggestion of the 
emphatic utterance; indeed the Queen’s man who loves “John” 
could far better supply his own as he reads! 

And “John” belongs to Queen’s, let there be no doubt on 
that score. Stephen Leacock said at a banquet in “John’s” 
honour, after a jocular review of his varied appointments, 
“Long may he live to circulate among us,” but wherever he 
went Queen’s remained his spiritual home and his peers were 
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Grant, Watson, Shortt, Glover, Cappon and the rest of that 
great group. ae 

Let Queen’s men think back to old Convocation Hall, 
thirty years ago—can you not see “John” leaning perilously 
from the platform, striking a hand with a closed fist and crying 
at the end of his argument, “Anyone with the eye of a ‘boiled 
codfish could see what I mean’”—as indeed anyone should, it 
had been made so clear! 

It was in talk, however, as one walked with him, or 
around the fire on a winter evening, that the essential quality 
of his utterance was best felt, when one found oneself straining 
to follow the allusions (and the adjectives!), at the same time 
wondering if he really would singe his fingers this time as one 
match after another burned down, or blew out as it was waved, 
without getting near the pipe. How he followed his listener, 
edging along the seat or standing closer and closer over him 
as the ideas developed, found expression, and opened up fresh 
side-issues! Was not one of Johnson’s listeners “drowned” by 
the Doctor’s talk? But he would revive, and go back for more, 
if he had any sense at all, as one went back and back again to 
“John’s” fireside. 

No man is perfect—both Johnson and “John” have their 
prejudices. One they have in common, and often most 
amusingly—Americans. Boswell relates that Dr. Campbell 
quoted Johnson to him as having said of the Americans in 
1769, “Sir, they . . . ought to be grateful for anything we allow 
them short of hanging.” Impatient with American slowness 
in getting men to France in 1917, ’ John” burst out, “But 
what can be expected of a people whose leaders have names 
like Josephus, Tumulty and Macadoodledoo?” In 1919 he 
told me of having heard in New England that summer a 
preacher who after rhapsodizing over “America’s” war efforts, 
finally said that the spirits of American dead filled the church. 
“And I thought if all the Americans dead in the war,including 
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those that died of bellyache from a surfeit of doughnuts, were 
divided up, what would the share of this synagogue of Satan 
be? A toenail, by Jove, that’s all!” 

Nor did Canadian affairs during the war always meet 
with his approval. I asked him in his library in Montreal one 
evening early in 1918 whether it were true that he had said 
in an address after the 1917 “conscription” election that 
everyone who voted for Laurier was a cockroach. “No, no,” 
said he, “I was misreported in the newspapers. I did not say 
that everyone who voted for Laurier was a cockroach, but I 
did say that the cockroaches came out from behind the 
wainscots of Canada’s kitchens to vote for him, and that’s 
true!” 

Of the origins of the war he used to say that the German 
Junkers took the British Empire for “bleating mutton—a 
curious mistake—still, nothing so attracts the wolf, especially 
if the mutton is fat.” Perhaps he had in mind that line in 
Virgil’s Georgics, 

“Auditisque lupos acuunt balatibus agnt”’ 
which R. D. Blackmore has rendered, 
“And bleating lambkins whet the wolf to dine.” 

Prohibition, in both Canada and the United States, always 
excited his scorn. “All that the Americans have given the 
world in art and culture could be wiped out and the world 
would be little the poorer, but they had achieved two great 
lagers, Schlitz at Milwaukee and Budweiser at St. Louis; both 
have been thrown away.” He was very fond of drawing a 
word-picture of the Goddess of Prohibition, “Aunt Jane, in a 
clean pinafore—a bottle of grape-juice in her left hand and 
a loving-cup of international soothing-syrup in her right.” 
This figure was elaborated in many of his addresses and 
writings. 

Of another aspect of our modern life on this continent, 
the chronic motor-traffic problem, he said, “The trouble is that 
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too often there is forty horsepower under the bonnet and one 
asspower at the wheel.” 

In a letter from England a year or two ago he wrote that 
the misuse of the dole was “rapidly turning the old mother 
of heroes into an incubator of paupers—suckers of the dole 
milk-bottle in proletarian perambulators.” 

Many outbursts were about literary things. He stood 
over me one evening just after the University of Toronto War 
Memorial had been dedicated, and demanded whether I had 
seen it. I had. “And what is cut on the cloister walls beside 
the roll of names?” “In Flanders fields the...” “No, no, I 
mean at the opposite end.” “Nothing is here for tears, nothing 
to wail or knock the breast...” ‘“‘Yes’’, he said, “and where 
is that from?” I silently thanked my lucky star that I knew, 
and said, “Milton’s Samson Agonistes.’ “Of course’, he 
burst out, “any Queen’s man would know that! Will you 
believe that I heard to-day a man not unknown in this Uni- 
versity saying that he was not sure whether it was Shakespeare. 
His companion knew it was Shakespeare, but wasn’t sure it 
was from Lear. Good Lord! not only not to know that it 
wasn’t Shakespeare, but not to know that Milton was the only 
man who ever lived who had a mouth so shaped that out of it 
could come those words!” 

Speaking of H. G. Wells’s excursions into religious 
things, “It won’t do,” said “John”, “he is like a monkey that 
has strayed into a cathedral—instinct will make him climb the 
nearest pillar, but, mark you, the higher he climbs the more 
he exposes to view the less personable parts of his anatomy.” 
For similar reasons he objected to Barrie's Dear Brutus, 
saying that he could not bear to have him touch the things of 
the spirit with his “pork-butcher’s hand”. “John” wrote once 
of Conan Doyle that he could read him up to the point when 
“he went soft and sat down by Babel’s streams to pule with 
poor James Barrie”. Pork-butchers are perhaps not much 
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given to puling, but in either case one knows what he thought. 
In talk about Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, he characterized 
them as “the universal romantic heroes, not just national 
heroes’, and from this deduced their appeal to the youth of 
the world. I cannot recall what Scottish ballad it was that 
he used to quote to offset the effect produced upon him by 
the English “Early one morning” with its refrain, “How 
could you use a poor maiden so?” but I remember that he 
called the latter “Boiled rabbit!” in a loud tone of scorn. 

Of course the classics, especially his beloved Greeks, came 
into his talk very often and in all sorts of ways. Stopping 
before an engraving of Luke Fildes’ Tate Gallery picture, 
“The Doctor’, he said, “The Greeks would not have perpetu- 
ated such a moment of strain—compare that with Myron’s 
“Discobolus”, who is shown as just set to throw the discus, 
not in the actual strain of throwing it.” Again, contrasting 
Greek and Hebrew art: “The Greeks gave Poseidon a chariot 
drawn by dolphins through foam and sunlight . . . when the 
Hebrew had to get a traveller across the sea how did he send 
him? In the belly of a whale!’ To illustrate how much of 
New Testament thought is Greek, he quoted St. Paul: “the 
things which are seen are temporal but the things which are 
not seen are eternal’, adding, with emphasis, “That is Greek, 
no Hebrew ever had such a thought.” 

No teacher ever inspired the right sort of student more 
than “John”, but he was very impatient of the wrong sort— 
“Mudturtles, flat-fish; Neptune with his trident couldn’t get 
them off the bottom!” It may have been one of these who 
called upon him and was offered a drink—‘‘No, thank you.” 
‘Have a smoke, then”—“I don’t smoke.” “Then here, have 
an apple.” To an honours student who made a schoolboy’s 
error in a prose exercise, he said, ““Boys who did that in Scot- 
land died young—yes, and unregretted.”’ To a student who 
asked him why, in his opinion, our Lord did not cast himself 
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down from the temple and confound the tempter, “John” 
replied, “Because He jolly well knew what would happen to 
Him when He hit the pavement’’—could there be a more vivid 
way of pointing out the human side of Christ’s personality? 

Many comments on individuals remain in memory and 
rumour—some of them have come to me from other listeners 
to “John”. Of a Scottish preacher whom he had been recom- 
mended to hear he said, “Nice young fellow, does his best, but 
he’s just a kitten... you can see the milk on his whiskers.” 
A very fine-looking divine of rather smooth and unctuous 
ways he described as “an alabaster box of soft-soap”. A very 
distinguished but also very untidy and uncouth Welsh pro- 
fessor, visiting Canada, he described as a “lousy old Merlin; 
fly-blown wizard”, surely an apt union of blame and praise. 
Of a sensitive minister with a difficult congregation of the 
Canadian well-to-do, he said: “He is out of place, he is like a 
porcelain vase among a lot of iron pots full of boiled turnips.” 
Another similar congregation, which had however a different 
kind of minister, he described as “Fat Pharisees, going every 
Sunday morning to the synagogue for their weekly dose of 
opium.” One divine, not unknown in Canada in his day, he 
spoke of as “The stupidest man of my acquaintance—and I 
know what I am talking about, for I have a very large ac- 
quaintance of very stupid people!’ Another man he credited 
with “a stupidity which surpasses nature and is contrary to 
it”, which closely parallels Dr. Johnson’s mock eulogy of 
Thomas Sheridan, who, he said, was “naturally dull” but must 
have taken “a great deal of pains to become what we now 
see him. Such an excess of stupidity, Sir, is not in Nature”. 
Of a Canadian professor, “His mind is a muskeg of medio- 
crity’, and of another, “going about clad in triple brass—no, 
in triple blubber, which is a deal harder to get through”. Of 
a great preacher, “Armstrong Black, with his 22h over his 
ears, the great Leicestershire wether” ! 
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Of the evangelists Torrey and Alexander he once said 
that they were “an example of a combination of modern busi- 
ness methods with (shall I say?) paleolithic modes of 
thought’. From a Kingston pulpit: “You were never meant 
to sit in a corner hatching the addled egg of your personal 
salvation.” From another pulpit, speaking of the conven- 
tional idea of Heaven, he burst out, “Just imagine David 
Livingstone and men of his stamp sitting on golden chairs in 
a meadow of asphodel! In twenty-four hours they would be 
yawning their heads off, and in three days they would be 
turning the place into the Valhalla of their ancestors—what 
you might call a spiritual Donnybrook Fair.” Of the Pres- 
byterians in Canada after the disruption of 1925, he said: “We 
are the saving remnant—perhaps Just a little too saving!” 

“John” was a sincere admirer of Principal Grant. All 
Queen’s men know in a general way of “Geordie’s” achieve- 
ments, but the older generation knew better what sacrifices he 
made in her service. Without abating in the least his admira- 
tion for him, “John” liked to tell of the Principal’s attempts to 
bring his staff also to make sacrifices. For instance, an 
outsider was usually brought in to give the special lectures at 
the Theological Alumni Conference, so one autumn when 
“John” was to give them, Grant tried for Queen’s sake to cut 
down the fee, because a lecturer living in Kingston had no 
travelling expenses to take out of it. Again, when the Prin- 
cipal had to make an important public appearance he would 
talk things over with his staff, separately and seriously. Later, 
listening to the Principal’s address, one man after another 
might hear his ideas or suggestions being forcefully used in 
the cause of Queen’s. ‘Any acknowledgement?” said “John”, 
“none at all; when it was for Queen’s the old Principal had a 
perfect virtuosity of predatoriness.” 

Carlyle, in his essay on Boswell’s Johnson, speaks of men 
who are “the guides of the dull host”, calling them also 
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“superior natures, whose eye is not destitute of free vision nor 
their heart of free volition”. Of this select band all Queen’s 
men who knew and know him will name “John” a member, 
crediting him perhaps most with that “free vision’, that power 
to see through externals to essentials, which gave such tang to 
his criticisms, denunciations and eulogies, but also with that 
“free volition”, that power to make his own judgement and 
to give it striking expression. It was not surprising to hear 
him say on one occasion, “I cannot remember ever having been 
bored.” Was it not R. L. S., one of “John’s” favourites, who 
said, “To be bored is to have failed in life”? 

Lastly—and it is very important to remember it—there 
was always the kind heart behind the caustic word. After the 
explosion of fire and fury there was a quiet return to fairness; 
“I must add, of course .. .” he would say, in an altogether 
different tone. A good example of this quick change is the 
well-known story of the young man who was leaving Kingston 
on one of those dismal 2 a.m. trains, to be married. The ring 
was not ready and he had apparently been asked by the 
jeweller to call for it on his way to the station. He hit the 
wrong house, rang and knocked. An angry red head appeared 
at an upper window, with “What’s the matter?” “Mr. Smith 
... began the bridegroom. “Go to the devil!’ was the instant 
rejoinder, followed by quick mollification and the courteous, 
but rather suggestive, words—‘‘Next door.” 


SOME ASPECTS OF BRITISH NATIVE POLICY 
IN INDIA 


By Lennox A. MILs 


ns 


URING the first century and a half of British rule in 
India native policy on the whole was guided by the funda- 
mental principle that material prosperity was more to the 
interest of the Indians than progress in education or self- 
government. While education was not neglected, and while 
self-government was envisaged as the ultimate and rather 
misty goal, the Government until 1919 devoted its principal 
attention to improving the material condition of the people. 
Since the establishment of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
the emphasis has altered, although material advance remains 
an exceedingly important part of the Government’s policy. 
Owing to the character of Indian society the problems 
which confronted the Government were predominantly rural. 
At the present day 73.9% of the population gain their liveli- 
hood from the soil, and a century ago the proportion was 
probably nearer 90%. ‘The vast extent of the country 
combined with the conservatism of the people complicated 
immensely the difficulty of the task. The gravity of the 
problem was still further intensified by the century of chaos 
which intervened between the collapse of the Mogul Empire 
and the establishment of the East India Company as the 
paramount power in India. While some states had contrived 
to retain a fair degree of prosperity during this period the 
condition of the country as a whole bordered upon anarchy. 


Life resolved itself into 


The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That he may take who has the power, 
And he may keep who can. 


Over a large part of India therefore the new rulers were faced 
with no less a task than the reconstruction of society. 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century the policy 
of Government differed in degree rather than in kind from the 
benevolent despotism of, say, Akbar the Great. Perhaps the 
chief difference was that while the British principles had on 
the whole been for Akbar an unattainable ideal, the East 
India Company contrived to translate them into practice. The 
Company considered that almost the whole duty of Govern- 
ment was to maintain peace, to safeguard each man in his 
lawful possessions, and to dispense impartial justice. A com- 
paratively small number of government officers were concerned 
with Public Works, Education and Public Health. When 
famines or epidemics occurred the Government gave all the 
assistance in its power, but elaborate and systematic provision 
for them was as yet unthought of. 

The East India Company’s achievement represented an 
immense advance upon anything which had hitherto been 
accomplished in India, while it was also the basis for subse- 
quent rural prosperity. Prior to British rule land had been 
practically unsaleable, and was of less value than the crop it 
yielded. ‘This was the result of insecurity of tenure, the heavy 
and capricious demands of the tax collector, and the periodical 
occurrence of civil wars or invasions. ‘The extension of British 
control was followed by exhaustive and elaborate enquiry into 
rights in land: henceforth the cultivator was secured against 
arbitrary ejectment. The amount of the annual land tax was 
definitely fixed for a considerable period, usually thirty years; 
and the demands for land revenue were progressively dimin- 
ished. Akbar the Great was felt to have shown unusual 
moderation in limiting the land tax to 33% of the gross 
produce; but native princes as a rule demanded about 50%. 
The British revenue settlements of the eighteenth century 
seem to have taken 50%, but the amount has been steadily 
decreased until to-day it rarely exceeds 7% or 8% of the gross 
produce. (This is estimated to be about 50% of the rental 
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value of the land). As a result of these reforms land rapidly 
increased in value, and the security for credit that it furnished 
appreciably mitigated the effects of famine. The change was 
manifest as early as the famine of 1837-38. Formerly when 
famine came it was not the land which was sold or mortgaged: 
land was not an asset but merely a burden involving liability 
for revenue. The cattle and household goods were disposed 
of, and when these resources were exhausted the people de- 
serted their fields and wandered in search of food. As early 
as the famine of 1837-38 the cultivator was able to raise money 
for food on the security of his land, and although migration 
took place on a large scale, it was only of a temporary 
character. The prolonged economic disorganization which 
had followed previous calamities was thus avoided. ‘The 
change has become more pronounced in later famines. One 
index is the steady decline in the number of small landholders 
who avail themselves of the famine relief works. During the 
serious famine of 1921, for example, the proportion of the 
total population which was in receipt of relief was considerably 
less than 3% throughout the whole famine area. 

During the second half of the nineteenth century the 
Government’s conception of its duties steadily broadened. 
Compared with the standards of the West the progress made 
seems meagre. At every step the work was hampered by 
insufficient revenue: how to make a cartload of bricks with a 
fistful of straw was the abiding problem of Government. In 
1929-30 British India, with a population of 250,000,000, had 
a revenue of approximately $705,000,000, or less than $3 per 
head. The ratio of total taxation to national income was only 
about 6% or 8%, as compared with about 20% in Japan, 
whose population also has a low standard of living. The two 
principal sources of revenue, customs and land revenue, pro- 
duced between them $330,000,000—about 47% of the total. 
But although the population of India is largely composed of 
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extremely poor people, it is at the same time a country in 
which there are large accumulations of wealth on which the 
burden of taxation rests very lightly. Income-tax, which 
might be made a principal source of revenue, yielded in 1929 
only $60,225,000. The Government, however, has been 
unwilling to impose a tax which is strongly resented by the 
powerful middle-class. 

In the field of expenditure the heaviest item was the cost 
of the army, which amounted in 1929 to $206,250,000. The 
military expenditure per head of population was 80c, or 2% 
of the average annual income, the corresponding figures for 
Great Britain being $12.50, or 214% of the average income. 
From the point of view of the Indian Government, however, 
the cost of the army was 29% of the annual expenditure. The 
army is composed of 60,000 British and 150,000 Indian troops, 
a total of 210,000. It is considered that the number cannot 
be reduced if the army is to perform its two functions of 
maintaining internal peace and preventing invasions. India is 
very open to attack on the N.W. Frontier, and its past history 
shows that the country has never been safe from invasion 
except when the frontier was strongly guarded. ‘To repel the 
Afghan invasion of 1919 required over 250,000 troops; and 
between 1850 and 1922 seventy-two little wars were waged 
with the turbulent and well-armed frontier tribes. As regards 
internal security the ominous increase in the number of 
Hindu-Moslem riots since 1922 has increasingly required the 
use of the troops. On these occasions the practically universal 
request has been for British troops, since they were regarded 
as impartial by both Moslems and Hindus. Given a small 
revenue and a heavy expenditure upon the army, the funds 
available for nation-building services were necessarily limited. 

From the point of view of the Indian cultivator the basic 
factor which conditions his whole life is the uncertainty of the 
monsoon rains. In three-quarters of India the annual rainfall 
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is either insufficient or precarious, and periodical famines are 
inevitable. The task of Government was how best to mitigate 
the inescapable. One of the principal methods was the con- 
struction of roads and railways to make possible the movement 
of food supplies. Until about 1840 there were no roads in 
India, the only means of communication being rough cart- 
tracks which were impassable in the rainy season. The 
transport of such bulky articles as grain was impossible, and 
every district was therefore self-contained, producing only 
sufficient food for its own consumption. The result was that 
while the population of one province might be dying of hunger, 
other provinces had a superfluity of grain. The construction 
of roads was begun about 1840, and of railways about 1850. 

At the present time the total length of the Indian rail- 
ways is about 41,000 miles, of which 28,000 are Government- 
owned. The system of trunk and subsidiary trunk lines has 
been practically completed; the task now is to fill in the 
network. The majority of the 500,000 Indian villages are not 
touched by the railways or by metalled roads, and the Govern- 
ment is building about 4,000 miles of short agricultural rail- 
ways to open up rural areas. As regards roads, the network 
connecting the principal towns and cities has been completed, 
but the vast majority of the villages are dependent upon cart 
tracks. About 7% of the annual revenue is devoted to road- 
building, but to obtain adequate funds is impossible. Unfor- 
tunately the villagers as a whole show little disposition to help 
themselves by building or keeping in repair existing roads, the 
ancient custom of so doing having largely fallen into disuse. 
The severity of famine has been greatly diminished by the 
means of communication since food can be transported to 
famine areas. 

The construction of irrigation works has also done much 
to lessen the danger of famine, and in some areas has elim- 
inated it. Irrigation works in India are of immemorial 
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antiquity; but by the nineteenth century the majority of the 
principal works had fallen into decay as a result of wars, 
neglect, or faulty construction. The construction of irrigation 
works began in 1817, and by 1929 the area irrigated by 
Government works was 27,500,000 acres, built at a cost of 
$375,000,000. This is 12% of the entire cultivated area; and 
an additional 22,000,000 acres are irrigated by wells or small 
reservoirs of native construction. Various Government pro- 
jects now under construction will increase the 27,500,000 acres 
to 40,000,000, and eventually to 50,000,000 acres. The two 
most important projects now under construction are the Sutlej 
Valley Project in the Punjab and the Sukkur Barrage in 
Sind, each of which will irrigate about 5,000,000 acres. 

The improvement of agricultural methods is another 
important means of guarding against famines. The work of 
the Agricultural Departments falls into the main divisions of 
research, education and propaganda. As the result of research 
the quality and yield of the crops has been very considerably 
improved. Equally important is the work done on crop and 
cattle diseases. Under the head of education comes the under- 
graduate and graduate work done at the six agricultural 
colleges and the various government research institutes. Un- 
fortunately only a small minority of Indian university students 
take degrees in agriculture. The motive in most cases is to 
enter the Government Agricultural Service, and not to apply 
scientific methods to farming their own land. The most 
difficult part of the work of the Agricultural Departments is 
to persuade the cultivators to adopt improvements. ‘The 
obstacles are legion:—the size of the population, the small 
staff of the Departments, the conservatism, illiteracy and 
poverty of the cultivators. One serious impediment to pro- 
gress is that owing to the Hindu and Moslem laws of inherit- 
ance the average holding of two to five acres is divided into 
anything from twenty to two hundred separate and unfenced 
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strips. A slow but effective method of propaganda is to 
persuade a villager to cultivate his holding under the skilled 
supervision of one of the agricultural staff. The village is 
then invited to contemplate the increased return gained by 
improved methods. Railway trains with lecturers and films 
showing improved methods are proving useful, and_ the 
Government is investigating the possibilities of radio. Out of 
the 210,000,000 acres under cultivation in British India about 
12,000,000 are under improved crops. It is estimated that 
this has increased the annual income of the cultivators by about 
$60,000,000. 


The various governmental activities which have been 
described have as their dual purpose the improvement of rural 
prosperity and the prevention or amelioration of famine. 
Except in the irrigated areas, however, Indian farming is 
gambling in monsoons, and periodical famines are therefore 
inescapable. Elaborate and detailed Famine Codes, drawn 
up for each province, have reduced to a minimum the inevit- 
able distress. Owing to the means of transportation an actual 
dearth of food in a famine area is no longer a source of 
apprehension. When famine occurs the collection of the land 
tax is remitted or postponed, and loans are made to the culti- 
vators to enable them to buy food at the enhanced prices. If 
the price of grain becomes unduly high the Government 
prohibits its export from India, and itself distributes food. 
Relief works—roads or irrigation works—are opened, and 
elaborate health measures are adopted to prevent the epidemics 
which usually accompany famine. Owing to the combined 
effect of these measures the suffering from famine has declined 
to a remarkable degree. 

Another factor which has improved the position of the 
cultivator is the growth of the co-operative movement. Owing 
to the poverty of the Indian cultivator any calamity, such as 
the death of his cattle, is likely to plunge him into debt. More- 
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over, unlike the peasant of the West, he shows a conspicuous 
lack of frugality, often spending from one to two years’ income 
on the expenses of a marriage or of a funeral. To meet all 
these expenses, avoidable and unavoidable, he mortgages his 
land to the village money-lender, often at 37% compound 
interest per annum. The result in very many cases is that the 
cultivator either becomes irretrievably in debt—often for far 
more than the original amount of the mortgage. Owing to 
lack of revenue the Government is unable to supplant the 
money-lender and become Money-lender in Chief to All India. 
Legislation designed to check these frequently nefarious prac- 
tices has met with only qualified success. The most promising 
line of attack is the Co-operative Movement, which was initi- 
ated by the Government about 1904. Since the idea was totally 
strange to the cultivator, a Government Co-operative Depart- 
ment was established to popularize and guide the movement. 
An increasing number of public-spirited Indians have 
voluntarily assisted the Department. By means of propaganda 
a group of cultivators are persuaded to form a village 
co-operative society under their own officers, pooling their 
savings and making loans to members. ‘The object of 
Government is to train the village co-operatives to stand on 
their own feet, and official supervision is relaxed as soon as 
possible. The movement has grown slowly but steadily, and 
in 1927 there were in British India about 76,000 agricultural 
credit societies. ‘The membership was 2,250,000 and the 
capital $90,000,000. The policy of the societies has on the 
whole been sound, and has had a remarkable effect in stimu- 
lating thrift. The principal work of the societies has been to 
make loans to members for agricultural purposes or to redeem 
their lands from the money-lender. In the areas where the 
co-operative movement is strong the money-lender’s rates of 
interest have decreased. ‘To a minor extent the co-operative 


societies have taken part in the work of agricultural improve- 
ment. 
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Rural prosperity has very slowly but definitely increased 
as the result of British rule. The progress is perhaps most 
marked in the irrigated areas, but all over British India a 
higher standard of living has resulted from the maintenance 
of peace and law, the improvement of agricultural methods, 
and the growth of trade resulting from road and railway 
construction. Definite statistics have not been compiled, but 
various indications are evident:— brass household utensils 
instead of earthenware; the remarkable growth of third-class 
railway traffic; the growing use of jewellery among peasant 
women; and the increasing resistant power shown in times of 
famine. 

An immense amount remains to be accomplished, not 
least in the fields of education and public health. In public 
health advance has been hampered by the lack of funds, the 
immensity of the problem, and above all the apathy and 
conservatism of the people. Especially in rural districts the 
attitude of the people is very similar to that of mediaeval 
Europe. The average village is still “a collection of insanitary 
mud houses built on a dunghill’, and the village tank serves 
indifferently for drinking, bathing, and the dissemination of 
cholera and other diseases. Charms and prayers to the gods 
are considered more efficacious than modern medicine, while 
Western ideas on public and private sanitation are a tedious 
and well-nigh irreligious interference with immemorial custom. 
Yet the progress though very slow has been perceptible, more 
especially in the towns. In the past, for example, every 
important fair was a likely source of widespread epidemics; 
but the present medical precautions either prevent the out- 
breaks or minimize their effects. During the last generation 
Indian opinion has become increasingly aware of the 
importance of reforms, and the Government has received most 
valuable assistance from Indian leaders. Under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms public health has been transferred to the 
control of Indian Ministers and local authorities. Important 
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advances have been made, especially in the towns, in providing 
sanitary water supplies, building hospitals, and carrying on 
propaganda. 

One of the most serious problems is the widespread illit- 
eracy: out of a possible total of 35,000,000 only about 
10,500,000 are attending school. One important cause of the 
slow progress in education is lack of funds, the expenditure in 
1927-28 being only 6% of the total revenue. ‘The total 
expenditure on recognized educational institutions in 1927 was 
$92,190,000, of which $58,440,000 was provided by govern- 
ments or local authorities, and the remainder by fees or 
endowments. Until comparatively recently the cultivators 
were hostile to education, while at the present time they are 
lukewarm or apathetic. A very high percentage of the teachers, 
especially in private schools, are underpaid and _ inefficient. 
The wastage, especially in primary schools, is exceedingly 
high. Between 1917 and 1927 the expenditure on primary 
schools increased by $15,000,000, and the enrolment expanded 
from 6,404,200 to 9,247,617. The large increase in numbers 
and expenditure has not produced a commensurate growth in 
literacy. Only 18% of the primary school pupils reach Class 
IV, in which the attamment of literacy may be expected. The 
majority are withdrawn by their parents for work on their land, 
and soon forget whatever they may have learned. Another 
important cause of illiteracy is the disproportionate amount 
of the expenditure which is allotted to the secondary schools 
and universities. ‘This is in large measure the result of the 
indifference of the cultivators to education, combined with the 
demand of the influential middle class for secondary and 
higher education as the open sesame to law and government 
service. Yet with all its serious deficiencies the British 
Government’s system of education may at least claim that to 
a considerable extent its insistence on the virtues of democracy 
has created the present demand for Indian self-government. 


THE TOAD 


By EpMuND BLUNDEN 


ed 


“T like my twilight walk as well as you, 
Amor1g these grassy mounds and mossy stones, 
And night have hoped my age and feeble health 
Woult earn me more respect than what you show, 
Seizing me thus with hot and dangerous hands, 
And fiom the broad secure bosom of earth 
Raising me almost steeple-height—My thanks, 
Now Ican hint my meaning with less toil,— 
Your jrisoner still, I take it. I have need 
Unknovn to you, to reach the flinty wall 
Over whose ridge the watching horse now droops 
His vat and harmless head, before the bat 
Has cinled half his habitual tour; release me. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; 
I dare tequire that style, my mansion being 
In the brick vault of one called Armiger, 
And marbled over; time is time, in haste 
I spend my span, as he did and as you do; 
Perhapsin the morning you will find me at leisure 
Under the melon-light of a fan-like leaf 
In the rear corner of the parson’s garden, 
But now I claim your courtesy and my path.” 


IN PRAISE OF POLITICIANS 


By G. pe T. GLAZEBROOK 


EARCHING for that chief delight of man, the contrast 

between white and black, some nameless hero of the past 
has distinguished between the words “statesman” ind “poli- 
tician’’, and so provided countless critics of later generations 
with the power to express their opinions with ease. The word 
“politician” has, particularly in these troublous times, served 
as a term of reproach and abuse; and there are fev members 
of any parliament who have escaped the opprobrum of this 
label. Without attempting any more than a relative defence 
of the accused, it may be well to examine into the use of these 
words and the justification for the current cynzism about 
public servants. 

The Oxford Dictionary defines a statesman is “one who 
takes a leading part in the affairs of a state or body politic; 
esp. one who is skilled in the management of public affairs.” 
Two meanings are given for politician: “One versed in the 
theory or science of government and the art of gcverning; one 
skilled in politics; one practically engaged in cmducting the 
business of the state; a statesman.” The secondary definition 
is, “One keenly interested in politics; one who engages in 
party politics, or in political strife, or who makes politics his 
profession or business; also (esp. in U.S.A.) in a sinister 
sense, one who lives by politics as a trade.” 

So that at best the politician is a statesman, and at worst 
he lives by politics as a trade. It does not sound very wicked 
or, indeed, very unusual. One cannot help wondering why it 
should be regarded as peculiar that a man or woman should 
enter public life as a profession. In fact it is striking that 
there should be, by implication, a higher code for public men 
than, say, teachers or bankers, few of whom are ever suspected 
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of choosing their professions from altruistic motives; and yet 
they too are in positions of public responsibility. It may as 
well be accepted that most people choose their occupations 
because it suits them to choose this or that; and very few 
because they only want to serve mankind. Of course, if a man 
uses the power at his disposal contrary to the public good, he 
is an enemy to his contemporaries, in whatever walk of life he 
may be. 

True it is that we should like a succession of noble and 
selfless public servants, but it is rather unreal to turn our 
wishes into the form of an attack when we find that such are 
not available. To say that a politician should be selfless is to 
set up a double standard of conduct that is not only unfair but 
confusing. ‘To say that he should be above all influence and 
corruption is the truth but not the whole truth. It is not only 
the fault of those engaged in public life that corruption exists, 
but of the laymen who are willing either to use or to coun- 
tenance it. Effort should be directed toward keeping a close 
check on all who may seek to corrupt the politicians, and 
toward creating a public opinion more eager to strike at 
corruption than to intrigue for the loaves and fishes. It is 
only too painfully obvious that the public in most countries, 
while ready to raise their voices against corruption, are not 
willing so to raise their hands or their suffrages. 

If the zeal to purify politics had sufficient support, it 
could of course be almost completely effective. Cases of al- 
leged corruption would be examined, and where corruption 
was proved, the public anger and discipline would fall alike on 
the recipients and givers of bribes. A democratic country 
should protect its politicians, not only rail against them or 
expect something for the constituency. One form of protec- 
tion would be higher pay. ‘This sounds like madness to those 
who already inveigh against the high cost of government. Yet 
if the expensive public scandals in the history of this or almost 
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any other country could by some new alchemy be turned back 
to gold, a fund would be provided that would allow for hand- 
some increases of salary and still leave a comfortable surplus. 
The government of Canada is expensive, but the most drastic 
reductions would not be best made in salaries, for if we want 
the best men we must pay them. 

There is implied also in the use of the word politician in 
a derogatory sense an accusation of inefficiency. “We have no 
statesmen now, only politicians,” cries the ready critic (as, 
indeed, he has cried for generation after generation). Granted 
that our public men are not as able as we should like, does this 
fact not reflect on the electors? and does it not suggest a 
comparison that is hardly sound? Very often the man who 
makes such a statement is an arm-chair critic, who does not 
even vote, far less attempt to have a suitable candidate 
nominated. Moreover, by the unwillingness of the public to 
make a sufficient effort to purify politics and to pay competi- 
tive salaries, many of the best men are kept out. It seems to 
be a further and most unpalatable truth that the mediocrity 
apparent in public life reflects the mediocrity of the commun- 
ity asa whole. In any business or profession it is all too clear 
that men and women as a whole are seldom equal to their 
opportunities. 

Always in time of trouble public servants are saddled 
with responsibility. When the world seemed to be moving 
irresistibly toward a millenium not many years ago, there were 
many people who felt and said that this economic success was 
in spite of the politicians. Now that we breathe a less heady 
atmosphere, the politicians have suddenly become all-powerful. 
It is they who have got us into this mess, it is they who must 
get us out. Such a soothing medicine for a generation which 
is confused and unwilling to admit its inadequacy is not likely 
to be left unopened on the shelves, yet it seems fitting to make 
some protest against this attitude. Are our public men unable 
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to control this curious world? So are we all. “Use every man 
after his deserts, and who shall ’scape whipping?” If the 
present painful times teach no lesson of general humility, there 
can be little hope for the future. The inability of man to 
control the machine he has created and yet does not under- 
stand, should be obvious indeed. Governments, no doubt, have 
played no wise part, but one looks in vain for evidence that 
they were acting contrary to educated public opinion. 


The Reparations settlement has often been represented 
as a good example of the foolishness of politicians. But it 
was more than this, it reflected the foolishness of the public 
and of the experts. Mr. Lloyd George in his recent book, 
The Truth about Reparations and War-debts, has made a 
good case for this divided responsibility. To use his own 


words: 

“At the end of the war, in 1918, I set up a small committee to 
investigate this question, in preparation for the Peace Conference. It 
was appointed not merely to guide the Government as to the demand 
which they could reasonably put forward at the coming conference, 
but also with a view to obtaining an authoritative report that would 
damp down the too fierce ardour of an expectant public. The chair- 
man was Mr. W. M. Hughes, Prime Minister of Australia, and the 
members were the late Mr. Walter Long — a distinguished represen- 
tative of moderate Conservative opinion; Sir G. E. Foster, the 
Canadian Finance Minister — a statesman of recognized sanity and 
moderation and with great experience in public finance; Mr. W. A. S. 
Hewins, the economist; Lord Cunliffe, the Governor of the Bank of 
England; and the Hon. Herbert Gibbs, of the firm of Antony Gibbs & 
Sons. These last two were specially nominated to serve on the 
Committee as business men of high repute. 


“It will be seen that this Committee was very far from being 
dominated by the fire-eating type of politician. Yet in its findings it 
proposed that the Central Powers should be required to make an 
annual reparation payment of £1,200,000,000 — which figure would, 
they calculated, represent the interest charges on the whole direct cost 
of the war to the allies. It will be seen that on this basis the Germans. 
would have been required to pay within a generation a sum of nearly 
forty thousand million pounds.” 


In the unanimous report of the committee which is then 
quoted, it is held that the sum mentioned could be paid ‘when 
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normal conditions are restored”; that such payment would not 
economically harm the Allies; and that it would be a “substan- 
tial guarantee of the world’s peace’. It can, of course, easily 
be argued that Lloyd George himself did not help to make a 
reasonable settlement of the reparations question, but that 
merely stands as an example of the divided responsibility. 
Another contemporary political problem which may be 
examined in this regard is that of disarmament. While it may 
appear that the delegates to the Disarmament Conference 
make no real progress, and even do not attempt to make any, 
it is also true that there is a great deal of opposition to any 
reduction of armaments — not, of course, on the part of any 
other state, but of the state to which any particular individual 
belongs. The other countries have unreasonably high arma- 
ments and should cut them down, but one’s own state has only 
what it should have, and needs to have for the benefit of the 
world. It is just this attitude which forms one of the most 
serious obstacles to the achievement of any progress in disar- 
mament. Viscount Cecil, who could hardly be accused of being 
a sinister politician, writes on this point in an article reprinted 


in International Conciliation (No. 285). He says: 

“There may be individual delegates who have consciously laboured 
to sabotage any real reduction of armaments. ... But for the most 
part the delegates have been governed by the temper of the Parlia- 
mentary majorities at home, the bewilderment of the public, confused 
by unintelligible technicalities, the exaggerated demands of some peace 
enthusiasts on the one hand, and the sinister activities of armament 
interests on the other. Above all, there has been clinging round the 
delegates the dead weight of naval and military bureaucracies, the 
enemies, like all bureaucracies, of reform in their departments.” 


The inability of governments or parliaments to overcome 
the obstacles in the way of a return to prosperity reflects with 
not unreasonable inaccuracy the inability of the populations 
generally to solve the problems of to-day. If democracy is, as 
has been said, the triumph of mediocrity, it at least fulfills its 
function of representation. ‘Taking the word politician in 
its most critical sense, there are few in any trade or pro- 
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fession who rise above the state implied. ‘The fault, dear 
Brutus... ” 


But to return to the distinction between politicians and 
statesmen. Who can be so fortunate as to fall into the latter 
class? It may cynically be said that a statesman is a dead 
politician; or that a statesman is a politician with whom you 
agree. It may be interesting to apply the distinction to some 
of the past prime ministers of Canada. Sir John Macdonald 
will generally be accepted as one of the most effective leaders 
that Canada has produced. He made a contribution to the 
framework of federation, shouldered what seemed to many 
contemporaries the hazardous project of a Pacific railway, 
carried through a new fiscal policy, and was in fact a creative 
statesman. Yet he was the Macdonald of the “double shuffle”, 
of the political picnic, and the skilful leader of a political 
party. Was he statesman or politician? If there is any real 
distinction between the terms, he surely was both; and without 
the qualities of the politician he could hardly have carried in 
parliament and the country the policies that entitle him to 
rank as a statesman. Sir Wilfrid Laurier again seems to 
combine the two ideas. He was a constructive statesman, and 
yet he was as skilful in winning votes and holding together 
his party as his great rival. 

In these leaders of the past the daily dexterity in keeping 
power tends to fade as later generations survey their plans 
and their achievements. ‘There have been, no doubt, scores of 
mute, inglorious Macdonalds and Lauriers in Canadian his- 
tory; men who conceived fine schemes for the progress of the 
country, and brought to the study of the problems of the day 
detached minds and unselfish motives. But they were not 
statesmen in the view either of the public or of the Oxford 
Dictionary. On the contrary, according to the dictionary, 
they may be called politicians, since they were “versed in the 
theory or science of government”. If we accept the present 
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system of democratic government, under which there must be 
parties and elections, we assume something more than an 
academic knowledge of the art of government; we assume the 
ability to achieve power. ‘Thus the political leaders and the 
men and women of the rank and file must first secure election 
before they can even attempt to carry out their ideas for the 
betterment of the country. 

Criticism of public men is necessary and proper, and there 
is here no desire either to advocate less criticism or to make 
more than a relative defence of the parliaments of this age. 
What is suggested is the abolition of the word politician, used 
in a derogatory sense, for it conveys no real meaning, and 
implies in the user a certain claim to superiority. If we wish 
to preserve a democratic form of government (and some of us 
still do) the cure for corruption and inefficiency is to some 
extent in our own hands. If a majority of voters are not 
interested in securing the best men in the community as their 
representatives, and in protecting them against undue influ- 
ence, they should at least draw the fire away from the men 
who are elected. There is neither justice nor wisdom in 
making mere whipping-boys of our members of parliament, or 
in joyfully saddling them with all the faults of a generation 
which has made a very poor use of its inheritance. 

Language, it is said, is intended to conceal thought: it 
may equally show an unwillingness to think. “I can’t think 

. ”, said Alice. “Then you shouldn’t speak”, said the Mad 
Hatter. 


THE CANADIAN BACK FENCE IN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN RELATIONS 


By Recinatp G. TRoTrer 


—_—_____ 


ACK fences, like back yards, are commonly, and often 
deservedly, things of disrepute in young communities, 
but the boundary fence between Canada and the United States 
is fundamentally respectable. As such fences go in an imper- 
fect world, it has been well and truly run. There may have 
been undue fuss and litigation over locating parts of the line, 
and too much barbed wire by way of official restrictions; but 
it is a genuine corollary of realities deep-seated in the physical 
structure of this continent and in its human history. What- 
ever the addicts of too-polite phrases may say, the line is 
neither imaginary nor arbitrary. It is only wholesome to 
acknowledge this fact, and one may profitably examine its 
basis, weigh its historical significance, and ponder its meaning 
for to-day and to-morrow. 
Some of our citizens can still recall the days when the 
phrase “Manifest Destiny” was on many tongues in the United 


States, its meaning aptly enlarged in a popular couplet: 
“No pent-up Utica contracts our powers, 
The whole unbounded continent is ours.” 


The attitude thus voiced was for a long time as much dreaded 
by the people of our provinces as such phrases were familiar 
to them. But manifest destiny is no longer a slogan of our 
neighbours or a bogey to us, although it does not do to try to fix 
precisely the time when territorial expansion northwards ceased 
to be a genuine aspiration of United States imperialism. A 
populous and widespread nation hardly has a single mind on 
such a question, nor does it always voice unambiguously such 
principles as it holds. But one suspects that the turning-point 
has been the realization by the people of the Republic, rather 
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recently, at least so far as the rank and file are concerned, that 
Canada is in truth an autonomous nation, no longer under the 
political domination of any old-world or old-fashioned im- 
perialism. Canadian boasts of nationhood enjoyed little 
notoriety and less credit among Americans while our official 
relations with them and with the world at large lay within 
the range of British diplomatic control. Only the bald and 
concrete demonstration in recent years that in external as well 
as internal affairs the control lies at Ottawa has enabled them 
to realize, and made them willing to admit, the fact of our 
independence from old-world authority. Meanwhile our 
growth in a variety of ways has made them aware that we are 
a nation with a distinct life and loyalty of its own, and that 
an attempt to assimilate us politically would strain their 
already overworked powers of digestion. In short, their mani- 
fest destiny, so far as it concerns Canada, is not any longer, 
as they see it, to absorb us politically but to live next door to 
us in relations of permanent neighbourliness. 

They have come to that view the more readily because the 
British Empire on its side has also abandoned old dreams of 
manifest destiny. That particular phrase has not been a 
British way of speaking about the subject, but there has been 
an attitude to which it might have been appropriately applied. 
It is not many decades since the United States was financially 
an appanage of Britain. English assumptions used to be 
voiced, half-playful but with an air of serious complacency 
that irritated sensitive American patriots, to the effect that 
some day the United States would assuredly rejoin the British 
Empire. That prospect held no more attractions for citizens 
of the Republic than a prospect of annexation to the States 
possessed for Canadians. Such remarks, however, like 
American references to manifest destiny, are seldom heard 
to-day. And when they are, the sting has been removed, for 
if the United States were by some miracle to emulate the 
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prodigal’s return it would no longer be to surrender inde- 
pendence but merely isolation. In the new Commonwealth a 
place among the Dominions would confer a status as genuinely 
independent and self-respecting as the Republic’s present 
position, and as the dominant partner in the Commonwealth 
its influence in the world would be at least as large as it is 
now. Thus in the eyes of the people of the United States 
Canada has ceased to be a salient of European power thrust 
dangerously close to the heart of their domain, and, on both 
sides of our mutual fence, old fears of one another’s hostile 
or at least jealous imperialism are vanished. We can afford 
to be untroubled about the fence’s continued existence and to 
contemplate its history in a tranquil mood. 

If a geographer were instructed to draw a boundary 
across the continent coinciding with the larger facts of geogra- 
phy and dividing the whole into parts with a natural physical 
basis it is difficult to see where he would draw the line very 
differently from the present one. And history has confirmed 
and strengthened the influences of geography in the drawing 
of this transcontinental line through three centuries. Despite 
the presence of two great mountain systems fringing the east- 
ern and western sides of the main mass of this continent and 
conspicuously dividing it into an Atlantic coast region, a 
Pacific coast region, and an intervening interior region, there 
is a no less significant division into northern and southern 
halves. The St. Lawrence waterways system and the network 
of rivers that fringe the Laurentian plateau link up with the 
river systems of the North-West in a manner that has given 
the northern portion of the continent a peculiar measure of 
east and west unity which, since the earliest days of white 
men’s enterprise here, has stimulated a corresponding separate- 
ness and unity in the history of its development.* While the 


*This thesis is elaborated by H. A. Innis in The Fur Trade in Canada 
(New Haven, 1930). 
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English colonists along the Atlantic margin in the colonies 
that became the original states of the American union were 
still confined in compact communities to a comparatively 
narrow sea-board strip, the French pioneers of the St. 
Lawrence valley had penetrated in their pursuit of the fur 
trade almost across the continent, laying the foundations of 
an economic transcontinental unity. 

By the time of the American Revolution the section of 
our boundary lying between French Canada and New York 
marked racial and economic divisions which, based in large 
part upon geographical conditions, now supplemented these 
in ensuring the perpetuation of the boundary. That the St. 
Lawrence valley remained British when the thirteen colonies 
had won their independence was no mere accident of the 
fortunes of war, but was due to geographical realities already 
woven into a century and a half of history. A story different 
in details but similar in its significance may be told of Nova 
Scotia. Britam long ago had seized Nova Scotia as a vantage 
ground from which to dominate the sea route into Canada 
through the Gulf of St. Lawrence. In the final struggle with 
France her hold upon it was no small factor in her successful 
use of sea power to conquer Cape Breton and Quebec. While 
southern Nova Scotia lay in a sense within the orbit of New 
England, the whole of it, by virtue of its geographical position, 
was of prime importance in the control of the St. Lawrence 
from the North Atlantic. Taking into account as well Nova 
Scotia’s geographical separation from New England by a 
stormy arm of the Atlantic and by the relatively inhospitable 
and then almost uninhabited wilderness of eastern Maine, one 
sees the principal factors that determined Britain’s successful 
policy in holding the province during the Revolutionary con- 
flict and in retaining it afterwards. Turn to the region north 
of the Great Lakes. British mercantile interests required the 
retention of the route to the North-West by way of the Ottawa 
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river and the upper Great Lakes, which was so essential an 
element in the fur-trading economy of Canada, upon which 
the imperial value of that colony then mainly depended, that 
its loss would have made the St. Lawrence valley a burden 
rather than an asset to the Empire. 

The boundary settlement of 1783 from the Atlantic to the 
Lake of the Woods, reinforced almost immediately after the 
Revolution by the Loyalist migrations into the Maritime 
Provinces and Upper Canada, endured, subject only to the 
later demarcation of certain poorly-described and consequently 
disputed sections. In the course of time its extension west- 
ward from the Lake of the Woods to the Pacific was defined. 
On a map that section looks absurdly arbitrary as it follows 
the forty-ninth parallel for more than a thousand miles, but 
in fact it almost coincides for much of its length with the 
watershed between natural geographic divisions which were 
significant factors in the extension of trade and settlement 
both in an expanding British North American community and 
in an expanding United States. 

The results of diplomacy in the later as in the earlier 
history of the location of the boundary were mainly in accord 
with fundamental considerations of geography and the history 
growing out of it. It is true that some of those who have most 
desired to make permanent the division of the continent for 
which the boundary stands have been most insistent that its 
final location was fortuitous and unreasonable. This attitude 
seems to have been an outgrowth of a combination of factors 
among which not the least were a jealous assumption that 
where at any time the line was in dispute nothing less than 
the maximum British North American claim could be either 
just or reasonable, and an injured feeling that in various dip- 
lomatic agreements reached concerning it the line would have 
been drawn further south than it was but for the fact that the 
Imperial Government, too eager for facile preservation of 
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good relations with the United States, was correspondingly 
ready to sacrifice to its own immediate convenience the present 
and future interests of British subjects in North America. 
This tradition, however, has become weaker as time has brought 
to light more historical evidence and thrown the story into 
larger perspective. 

It is obvious that in international controversies over our 
boundary the Empire’s case rested in British rather than in 
colonial hands, but it is salutary to try to imagine what degree 
of success the scattered and immature communities from which 
this Dominion was eventually welded could have attained in 
attempting to secure any satisfactory settlement of their 
southern boundaries, or whether indeed they would have been 
likely to preserve their independence in the face of the repub- 
lican desire to absorb them, if their cause had depended upon 
their own unassisted strength for its maintenance. Irrespective 
of the merits of each case in the several settlements that had 
to be reached before the whole of the line was agreed upon, it 
is doubtful if results as satisfactory from our point of view as 
those which were attained could have been secured but for 
the fact that our interests in the negotiations were handled by 
Britain. And in the creation of a continent-wide federal 
Dominion it was largely Britain’s desire to perpetuate and 
strengthen the frontier from Atlantic to Pacific which insured 
for the cause of Confederation that British support without 
which it could hardly have succeeded. In short, the essential 
factor in causing so different an outcome of our neighbours’ 
ambition for manifest destiny in its northward and southward 
phases was the fact that in the north British diplomacy backed 
by the weight of the British Empire barred the way. ‘To the 
fact that in those days our international fence was not primarily 
ours nor under our control or protection but merely a back 
fence of an Empire that faced the world over many frontiers, 
is attributable the eventual realization of Lord Durham’s 
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dream that there might be raised up a British North American 
nationality which would enlarge the horizon and expand the 
interests and loyalties of the people of the provinces and offset 
the preponderance of the United States on the North Amer- - 
ican continent. If we believe it right that there should be a 
Canadian nation, and that it should occupy so much of this 
continent as it does, we may well be thankful that for such 
long and pregnant years our southern boundary was in all 
essential respects a back fence of the Empire rather than our 
own front fence and that its determination and its preservation 
were so continuously and so largely a concern of His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain. 


If we grant that the fence is so truly based upon physical 
facts and historic foundations and so solidly reinforced by 
present interest and attitudes, that its permanence is guaran- 
teed as well as its appropriateness, it is well to remember also 
that the evidence has not always for all observers pointed to 
this conclusion. Probably the most distinguished Canadian 
publicist to take the opposing view since the Dominion was 
established was Goldwin Smith. Canada needs more minds as 
free and candid as his. Goldwin Smith believed that the 
boundary fence between Canada and the United States had 
been arbitrarily run and was unlikely to stand long. Obviously 
he did not foresee that there would by and by be so much 
of the North American idea from which, for our own sake and 
for the sake of the world, we should want to try to save our- 
selves, most particularly from its isolationism, and that the 
only way to do that, however paradoxical it might seem, was 
to preserve the political boundary on our south, since to allow 
ourselves to be swallowed up politically by our neighbour 
would mean severing our country dangerously from the old 
world and cutting the last organic connection between the 
larger political societies of the two hemispheres. It is hard to 
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imagine any greater disservice that we could have done man- 
kind in the last generation. 

When Goldwin Smith set forth his views he was looking 
at the situation as it was forty years and more ago. The facts 
that struck him as most important in determining our political 
future were not those which we recognize as such to-day. 
Indeed a majority of his contemporaries refused to take his 
view of the situation. ‘To him those influences seemed para- 
mount which tended to prevent close and interdependent 
relations among the scattered sections of the Dominion’s popu- 
lation and thrust each of these sections into much closer 
association with the adjacent portion of the Republic. Since 
then much has happened—the expansion of settlement north- 
ward at many points as well as in the prairies of the West, 
and the extension of means of communication throughout the 
Dominion. Natural influences promoting national unity have 
been supplemented by these and kindred developments, and 
difficulties in the way of larger national unity have been 
relatively diminished when they have not been overcome. But 
mistaken though Goldwin Smith’s conclusion may have been, 
some of his premises were sound. The United States cannot 
be eliminated and should not be ignored as a factor of import- 
ance in our history and in our present and future situation. 
Doctrines of isolation that would attempt to account for 
Canada’s historical development and our place in the contem- 
porary world, or programmes that would shape our policies 
without taking the United States into account at every turn, 
would be fatuous and futile. The existence of a fence implies 
the presence of neighbours as well as a measure of separation 
from them, and the presence may be as significant as the 
separation. 

It is a truism that our southern frontier is peculiar among 
international fences for the closeness of the relations and the 
character of the dealings which have existed across it, and the 
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influences that have been felt in the life of the communities 
living on either side. This is so not only because the frontier 
is so long and for so much of its length is of a physical charac- 
ter that presents little or no natural obstacle to the transit of 
persons or goods or ideas. Most of the population of the 
Dominion is concentrated in regions adjacent to populous 
areas of the United States. If Canada’s population were 
more widely diffused, or were concentrated elsewhere than 
close to active centres of United States population and life, 
relations across the fence would be slighter and less significant. 
It needs also to be remembered that in contrast with most 
international frontiers this one is peculiar in the fact that for 
most of its length it is not a linguistic frontier, and the general 
bilingualism of the educated French-Canadian has lessened 
the significance of the language frontier as a ‘barrier to inter- 
course even where it exists. As a whole the communities on 
either side of the fence, drawn largely from common ancestry, 
possess a common heritage of institutions and culture which, 
while everywhere modified by new-world conditions, has been 
re-shaped for the most part in similar ways by similar environ- 
ment. Mutual influences have also contributed to increasing 
the likeness between the two communities. There are differ- 
ences, but they are less striking than the similarities, if they 
are set in contrast with the differences that mark the peoples 
living on opposite sides of most international frontiers. Geo- 
graphy, then, and history, while they have separated us, have 
nevertheless done much to make our relations uniquely 
intimate. Both peoples are unmistakably and inescapably 
American in the continental meaning of that word. That 
Canada is not American but something else in the national 
sense of the term gives the point to the present discussion. 
Canada holds a distinctive place on this continent inas- 
much as she has never broken with the old world politically, 
but instead has been able to develop her autonomy and acquire 
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her nationhood while still retaining an organic association and 
common loyalties with the mother country and the rest of the 
Empire. Among the circumstances that have made this pos- 
sible not the least important, as already suggested, was her 
prolonged political dependence. But the boundary fence 
which, while we were dependent, was thus fortunately in a 
very real sense the Empire’s back fence has ceased to be so; 
it has been transformed by the growth of our autonomy in 
external relations into Canada’s front fence. Yet it is more 
than that. The advancement of the United States in the 
present century into the first rank of world powers has made 
it a front fence of the British Empire. Canada has to look 
after it not only in her own interest but as its custodian for 
the Empire, and the responsibility involved in that trust is 
all the greater because it is across this particular border fence 
that the Empire and the Republic, in many ways the most 
powerful political entities in the world to-day, face one another 
at closest quarters. 

Of course it is not a matter of war or peace. In the old 
simple days it may have been possible to think of responsibility 
for a frontier like ours primarily in terms of military defence. 
But those simple days are gone. Such responsibility to-day 
is less easy to describe but more important and far-reaching 
than ever before. Peace, whose permanence, in this case, we 
take for granted, is not enough. Satisfactory mutual under- 
standing has been made more difficult as well as more neces- 
sary in our day by the new compactness of human society. 
We and Britain and our American neighbour, see and hear a 
great deal through the cracks in our fences that is not intended 
for one another’s eyes and ears. Living constantly close to our 
border-fence as we do, we Canadians may be the more often 
annoyed but we have a corresponding opportunity to under- 
stand the circumstances which explain the things that annoy 
us. Understanding discounts annoyance. 
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Canada is the one nation in the Commonwealth which is 
at the same time American. Hers is thus a special opportunity 
and a peculiar responsibility in the sphere of British-American 
relations. If she cannot deal understandingly with the United 
States, who can? And how can the other nations of the Com- 
monwealth do so, unless she passes on to them a measure of 
the understanding which she is in the best position to attain? 
She is also in the best position to explain Britain and the 
Empire to the Republic. It is common experience that a 
Canadian can talk with an American about British peculiari- 
ties, and with an Englishmen about the idiosyncracies that 
characterize the people of the United States, with a degree 
of frankness and insight and consequent mutual enlighten- 
ment and profit that are almost impossible in a talk between 
an Englishman and an American, unless they are both more 
than usually cosmopolitan. 

There has been too much talk about Canada’s role of 
interpreter, or rather the talk has been too often merely self- 
complacent and congratulatory. Being cast for a role is a 
questionable distinction till one has faced up to its difficulties 
and played up to its possibilities. The fact is that genuine 
understanding between ourselves and our American neigh- 
bours is not always easy. The difficulties in the way are in 
some respects much greater than they appear at first sight. 
Our common language, with its common vocabulary used often 
in divergent senses, combined with the surface similarity of 
many of our institutions, frequently conceals the extent and 
sometimes even the existence of differences in points of view 
and ideals that cut deep. Moreover, direct personal contacts 
are most frequent among these elements in the population. 
which already differ the least. Perhaps it is because we have 
so much in common that we are apt to assume that diver- 
gencies, when we come upon them, ought not to exist. ‘There 
must be something wrong with our cousins if their outlook and 
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manners differ from ours. So when we are in friendly mood 
we like to minimize the difference, to assume that they are not 
there. The point is that they are there. If we would interpret 
them, we must recognize them frankly, and try to understand 
them without becoming filled with evangelistic zeal for reform- 
ing them out of existence. The world is hardly to be saved 
by hundred per cent. standardization after any pattern, even 
our own. 

One of the best answers to the question as to whether the 
Canadian nation itself, as well as its political leadership, is 
mature enough to deserve that control of its external diplo- 
macy which it has so recently acquired, will be found in the 
degree of success with which relations across our border are 
handled. Obviously success will not be truly measured by 
keeping score of dialectical points in diplomatic controversy. 
How steadily, rather, will the formulation of policy and its 
handling be marked not only by straight dealing and urbanity 
but by an appreciation of our neighbour’s interests and points 
of view as well as our own? In the long run the degree to 
which our political leaders and our diplomats can take an 
attitude that is genuinely civilized in matters of this. sort will 
depend upon how far the people and the press of Canada 
make it possible and encourage it. That will depend upon how 
well we contrive to live and think for the present and the future 
rather than tie ourselves to the traditions of an immature past. 

Then there is the question of American influence on Cana- 
dian life. Despite the freedom with which we imitate American 
example in many things and the frankness with which we 
constantly welcome and invite American assistance and co- 
operation in various forms, we frequently display an appar- 
ently instinctive and peculiarly sensitive readiness to assume 
that American influences in general tend to be harmful merely 
because they emanate from the United States and that it is 
therefore somehow patriotic to oppose them. A _ particular 
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institution or practice or ideal may well deserve condemnation, 
but does a Canadian hit upon the essential justification for 
condemning it when he merely damns it with the simple 
adjective American? We undoubtedly need more not less 
discrimination as to the influences we welcome and those we 
reject, whatever their origin, but the spurning of the objection- 
able is not necessarily incompatible with international and 
neighbourly good manners. If we would make of Canada a 
community after the pattern of our highest hopes, we need to 
conserve all that is best in our own and the Empire’s traditions 
and need also to take the best wherever else it may happen 
to be found. Our national life will be elevated by concentrat- 
ing attention on positive values rather than by spending our 
best energies in negations. Antagonism to learning from 
other peoples is not the best resistant to inferior influences. 
The surest way to stunt our cultural growth would be to turn 
in upon ourselves and our own past exclusively. 

In what direction, it is often asked, has Canada the largest 
opportunity to win a place of distinction that shall endure? 
The question is worth raising for this generation. Our 
material resources and our achievements in their exploitation 
do not really give us any distinctive importance; several 
countries are similarly illustrious. We have not yet especially 
distinguished ourselves for constructive economic or social 
experiment; the world looks elsewhere for pregnant examples 
in that field. The young plant of our aesthetic culture may be 
striking vigorous roots, but it has yet to bear distinctively 
Canadian fruits of any great permanent significance. If 
Canada has any peculiar opportunity it lies in the uniqueness 
of her relations with the rest of the world. Upon our use of 
the unique opportunity that geography and history and our 
present political status have given us must depend the justi- 
fication, in the eyes of the future, of the very existence of our 
nationhood. | Nationality as nationality is not necessarily 
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either creditable or advantageous. In fact it deserves to be in 
the discard unless it can serve the general welfare. But many 
Canadians believe that their nationality can do so. 

The world already thinks of Canada as having contri- 
buted in unique fashion to solving the problems of relations 
among nations. We are a state in which a large racial minority, 
indeed in a real sense a national minority, enjoys free cultural 
autonomy as well as its full place in our common life. Then 
there is our new and significant status in the Empire-Common- 
wealth. And finally there is our unguarded southern frontier 
with its more than a century of peaceful history. One may 
question whether either we or our fathers deserve the full 
credit for these things that polite observers so generously give 
us and that our own leaders so eagerly claim for us when they 
would flatter our self-esteem. Circumstances not of our 
making and motives of diverse sorts have contributed. And, 
as we have noticed, many phases of the record are what they 
are largely because they were made for so long not by us or 
our fathers but by a distant government in Whitehall and 
Downing Street. But the point for us is this: now that control 
is in our own hands, shall we live up to the reputation that 
has been so largely built for us? We shall not deserve our 
place among the nations, or at least we shall not have any right 
to be proud of our place among the nations, unless we face our 
external relations, and especially those peculiarly intimate 
relations within the bounds of the English-speaking world, 
with understanding, tolerance, and respect for others as well 
as for ourselves. 

If there is any permanent meaning or universal value in 
Canadianism, if, in short, 1t deserves to live and to grow it is 
because, at its best, it stands for something essentially different 
from the brandishing of national big sticks and the shouting 
of egotistical slogans, something that is neither vindictive quar- 
relsomeness, nor suspicious isolation, nor smug superiority, but 
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is marked by friendly co-operation for common ends with 
frank recognition and cordial acceptance of national differ- 
ences of tradition and life. Only a Canadianism that serves 
these high ends can justify itself whether we think in terms 
of the welfare of our Dominion, of our Empire-Common- 
wealth, of the English-speaking world, or of that larger 
community which we call mankind. 


KNOWLEDGE IN SUGARED DOSES 


By Maanus IRVINE 


gn 


ROBABLY no aspect of life more clearly characterizes 

the modern world than the seemingly endless elasticity of 
the bounds of knowledge. Not only in the scientific fields 
(though in these it is most marked), but in every branch of 
human interest there has been during the present century an 
unprecedented intellectual expansion, so much so that even the 
once more or less rigidly uncertain extent of the universe itself 
has assumed the intriguing nature of a rapidly expanding 
soap-bubble. This phenomenon in human affairs may almost 
be termed “The Second Renaissance’; but in one respect it 
differs greatly from the Renaissance of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. In that earlier age men pursued learning 
with high-souled enthusiasm. Nowadays, however, this thirst 
for knowledge is less austere, and, in general, less unaided. 
Whatever learning we now disseminate has been, as it were, 
scientifically treated to render its assimilation more pleasant 
and palatable, so that it has become—not merely in metaphor, 
but in fact—knowledge administered to the masses in sugared 
doses. ‘The prevalence of this attitude towards knowledge can 
be illustrated by citing examples from everyday experience. 
Thereafter it may be useful to seek reasons for this phenome- 
non; and these we can best discover by examining those flaws 
in our educational system which, were they to be rectified, 
might go far to set up a saner and more salutary outlook upon 
learning in general. 

Since about 1900 mankind has marvelled at a series of 
triumphs in the realm of applied science which have radically 
altered our whole attitude towards life. The last ten years 
have witnessed the introduction and rapid perfection of an 
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amazing new medium for the dissemination of knowledge— 
the radio. So far-reaching, indeed, is its influence upon human 
life and thought, that its potency can be equalled in historical 
times only by the comparable invention of printing in the 
fifteenth century. But the radio easily outstrips its earlier 
counterpart in both convenience and appeal. It will ferret 
into obscure corners of man’s habitation where the more frigid 
print (whether in ubiquitous newspaper, magazine or book 
form) will less easily penetrate. It literally wings itself on 
aerial waves with equal readiness to the wild, isolated, northern 
outposts of Empire, or to the kraal of the semi-barbaric 
African. Its influence transcends distance, climate, and any 
other barrier. But how exactly has it changed our mental 
habits—spurred us on to further achievement, or lulled us to 
quiescent satisfaction by its very ease? 

Fifteen—even ten—years ago, it was by no means rare 
to find music-lovers, worthy the name, patiently educating 
themselves by individual effort and studying in some detail 
the great orchestral and operatic works. To-day this apprecia- 
tion (in necessarily more superficial manner) is presented to 
us by the radio music critic. He plays over on the piano the 
themes of these works so that even the least initiated listener 
may follow the ensuing symphony or opera more readily and 
with supposedly greater enjoyment. But of this ‘knowledge’ 
how much do we assimilate and remember? In his desire to 
make his commentary palatable, he will sketch—in a manner 
of exposition exaggeratedly pictorial—the scene and action of 
the Wagnerian or other opera about to be presented. The 
exigencies of his position doubtless impel him to employ 
language highly coloured, but one should never ignore the 
constant need for artistic restraint. His efforts may be laud- 
able, his manner less so, for the explanation can be made too 
sweet-flavoured and the taste may sicken. Indeed, he may 
induce in his listeners a mental indigestion instead of effecting 
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the desired aim—wholesome enlightenment and_ esthetic 
stimulation. If we are honest we must admit that, however 
praiseworthy our intentions in appointing these musical clari- 
fiers, and after giving them all credit for whatever good they 
are able to accomplish, no permanent benefit can possibly 
result before we have first quickened our artistic sensibilities 
and our powers of mental concentration. 

We must not forget, of course, that there will always be 
some whose esthetic sense is so obtuse, or musical appreciation 
so elementary, that no easy approach to knowledge, however 
simplified, will ever succeed in proving universally efficacious. 
This criticism does not apply so much to them as to those who, 
because of this proffered aid, make no effort to further their 
individual inquiry. And this proviso must be understood to 
be effective in all other aspects of the discussion. The view so 
commonly advanced that this helpful explanation reacts as a 
salutary incentive to study cannot be supported by the facts: 
study-circles have been formed in certain places, it is true, but 
considering the years during which the radio has flourished, 
the desired ideal has too seldom been achieved. In all our 
calculations we can never escape the human factor; for it is a 
commonplace to observe that people rarely exert themselves 
without some prod or incentive, and of these the radio to a 
great extent deprives us. 

This fundamental flaw could be more widely and perhaps 
more ludicrously exemplified by citing less exalted instances. 
How the afternoon air pulsates each day for the ‘intellectual’ 
benefit of our women-folk! Thus glowing accounts of various 
cookery recipes are wafted to their attendant ears by the 
cooing, seductive voice of some culinary goddess. It intrudes, 
too, upon personalities. Even hints for acquiring physical 
attractiveness are forced upon feminine listeners. The all- 
pervasive goddess-voice (replaced, perhaps, with psychological 
insight, by masculine, yet still persuasive tones) then caters 
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to the supposed needs of eyebrows, cheeks, lips, hands and 
fingernails. Robert Louis Stevenson once said: “Fiction is 
to the grown-up what play is to the child’, but what could his 
bewildered spirit say of the modern world, in which fiction, 
play and ‘knowledge’ unite in an orgy of easeful glory? 

But we have by no means exhausted our sources of supply. 
We attend the cinema, not primarily perhaps in quest of 
instruction, yet (like the Devil) it seeks us out. A travelogue 
carries us in our padded arm-chair seats, as upon the magic 
carpet of Aladdin, to distant climes and mystic eastern groves, 
or sun-bathed Polynesian shores. “We place the world before 
you,’ announces a confident voice, and ‘knowledge’ flits 
rapidly before our eyes and transiently flickers and fades 
before our minds. Nor can we remain ignorant—if we would— 
of current events, for the same font bubbles again before us 
and we see Mussolini and his Fascisti followers, or Japanese 
troops triumphantly storming Chinese defences. 

Do we desire a change of actual scene, a bodily removal 
to a new environment? Magic agencies spring to our aid. 
We discover that travelling also has been simplified, robbed 
of all former excitements which attended the lumbering efforts 
of a mono-lingual vagabond. Travel was formerly regarded 
as peculiarly efficacious in broadening the mind, but, by the 
modern method of moving from place to place en masse, people 
scarcely realize that they are away from home when they 
travel in a block, surrounded continuously by others speaking 
the same language, impelled by the same easy-going means of 
physical progression—and, even worse, hemmed in by the 
same restrictive mental and national prejudices. How little 
do such travellers appreciate the inescapable truth of Bacon’s 
words: “Let him sequester himself from the company of his 
countrymen, and diet in such places where there is good com- 
pany of the nation where he travelleth.” In a word, we cannot 
now escape an all-pervasive ‘efficiency’ whose home and 
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lip-service have spread everywhere. Innumerable folders 
enlighten us on the age of the tombs of the Pharaohs, on the 
height of Gibraltar, on electrical development in the Pyrenees, 
on the area of Somaliland, on the coaling capabilities of Aden. 
Yet this ‘knowledge’ cannot satisfy, however dear it may be 
to the heart of the blue-book compiler. It leaves nothing for 
our own unaided and fast-failing efforts; we find it increas- 
ingly difficult to lose our way, so to speak, in this materially 
well-ordered world. Nevertheless, the naked truth still stands 
that no one can derive any lasting benefit from travel, how- 
ever extensive be its physical scope, whose spirit lacks a 
sensitiveness to outside influence. Our minds must first exhibit 
intelligent assimilative powers before we can do commerce in 
the mental realm with the current coin of knowledge. 

But surely, it may be objected, we can expect better 
conditions to prevail at our universities. Surely there we must 
fend for ourselves, and painfully experience the mental effort 
essential in the search for elusive truths. But no—again we 
meet with the prevailing vogue: knowledge must be given in 
palatable doses. The general confusion in people’s thought 
between instruction and learning attaches like a cloak to the 
incoming students, whose receptive but still uninitiated minds 
cannot readily be made to replace the world’s short-sighted 
outlook by a clearer, saner attitude towards pure knowledge. 
The feeling is too often prevalent, indeed, that instruction 
must be—and can be—assimilated as speedily and pleasantly 
as possible with the minimum expenditure of personal effort— 
and always for immediate utilitarian ends. But the entire 
blame for this deplorable view cannot with fairness be ascribed 
to the students themselves. They are only the product of 
their educational system—and it may be at fault. The Uni- 
versity curriculum (and even a wrong atmosphere) may 
render it extremely difficult for average undergraduates, even 
for those endowed with more than normal ability, to perceive 
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for themselves the nature and value of learning, to connect 
related truths and to view them in their proper relation to one 
another and to the problems of life. Yet it is just in this 
laudable service that a University training should prove most 
beneficial in developing the undergraduate mind. If it effects 
nothing more, it ought at least to sweep away ingrained and 
inherited national and religious prejudices and the more 
glaring intellectual misconceptions; but, of course, it should 
preferably replace these by healthful and applicable know- 
ledge. Learnmg must not be regarded as a mere social 
excrescence to be reserved for the more formal occasions of 
life, but as a means always available within ourselves to clarify 
and elucidate life’s problems. 

During these formative years the students’ minds should 
be carefully and consciously developed in order to foster in 
them an appreciation of the immense importance of clear, 
logical reasoning and far-sighted judgement—a desideratum 
none too frequently achieved. Certainly the grave problems 
which now confront the world can never be satisfactorily set- 
tled until the Universities build up in all countries a virile body 
of enlightened and magnanimous opinion. The world is moved 
by ideas which should originate in the brains of the intelli- 
gentsia, and their hearts should be warmed by the kindliness 
of brotherly feeling and their minds inspired by the salutary 
ideal of sane co-operation. Partisanship can find no place in 
the thought of a person who appreciates the full value of 
knowledge—and this should be the aim of our teaching. 

Still further confusion may arise in the student mind if 
instruction is presented to him in a manner which inculcates 
a bias towards stuffy pedantry rather than one which fosters 
a passion for clear-sighted learning. For by this vicious means 
an undergraduate—or more usually a graduate—may become 
as addicted to this Teutonic mental unbalance as the professor 
who has himself been trained in the specialist school. But this 
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danger is less to be feared, and certainly more rarely to be 
met with, than the desire for superficial knowledge or utili- 
tarian instruction. 

Did we review existing conditions honestly, we should 
indeed discover much unsound policy in our educational system 
which has found its way there, perhaps unwittingly, by virtue 
of the ubiquity of this modern obsession for predigested 
instruction. We thus find that university courses have become 
so systematized, so unconcerned with intellectual adventurings 
as such, so tabulated and linked in intricate academic relations 
which collectively spell ‘credits’, that the student feels he must 
perforce fit himself into a febrile, enervating mental atmo- 
sphere. Thus he resorts to “‘spoon-feeding’, with its plentiful 
sugary ingredients which lie all mixed and ready to his hand. 
This arrangement being tacitly agreed upon between the 
teacher and the taught, what do students receive at the hands 
of their instructors? Too frequently a well-ordered array of 
dry facts with no very clear relation to actualities, and with no 
helpful applicability to intellectual problems. This indictment 
has certain notable exceptions, but even where these occur, the 
‘knowledgeable’ students still hanker after these rather lifeless 
facts which appear to be so invaluable in making one’s way 
in the world of men. In the hands of University graduates 
lies to a great extent the moulding of a nation’s ideals, and it 
is undoubtedly in this very cause that the University training 
can effect needful and far-reaching reforms. But success will 
not easily be achieved. The walls of opposition are strong, 
the fact-craving system deeply entrenched, and buttressed 
already with an almost traditional rigidity. We must not 
merely tilt at this pseudo-intellectual system, but we must 
make some effort to rectify it. 

So widespread is the craving that we need not seek far 
to discover the reason for its prevalence. This type of learn- 
ing—a mere courtesy-title of little true significance—is the 
obvious, perhaps the inevitable, concomitant and characteristic 
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of a world swayed—totteringly—by the mania for mass- 
production. It arises from the current desire to inculcate and 
standardize mass-thinking. It is the natural and sworn foe 
to an individualistic society. So far, it has manifestly failed 
to produce any knowledge of permanent value, and by its 
insistence upon external ease (with all the internal shadowy 
vapours and their attenuated implications of unreality) has 
proved inimicable to the furtherance of truth and to the 
support of intellectual health. 

What alone can stimulate thought? What inspires origi- 
nality, initiative, leadership? Certain necessary conditions or 
contributory factors can alone foster these virtues—internal 
struggle, often external hardship, and always spiritual labour. 
But here arises the unquenchable spirit of hope. The present, 
in contrast with the very recent past, provides an atmosphere 
peculiarly suitable for the inculcation and development of a 
more healthful attitude towards knowledge. The rigours of 
the economic depression have robbed us of the external ease 
of life, and we are being forced back upon fundamentals and 
brought again face to face with questions of real moment. The 
hour requires honesty and resolve—and in that order. Our 
immediate challenge is to resist this ‘sugared knowledge’ which 
has so manifestly failed either to clarify our present economic 
and social difficulties or to solve life’s intricate problems; and 
in its stead to set up a virile New Idealism which will deal 
honestly and fearlessly with those moral, educational, spiritual 
and esthetic aspects of life which have suffered so grievously 
from malaise in the late fretful fever of a hollow prosperity. 


Plenty and peace breeds cowards: hardness ever 
Of hardiness is mother. 


This new age will—it must—reverse these odd squints and 
easy approaches to knowledge (itself no superficial matter), 
for they can neither justify themselves nor redound to the 
honour of the society which allows this false intellectual 
standard to govern its educational policies. 


WHY TEACH HISTORY? 


By GErorGcE WILSON 





T would be a collection of great interest and of no little 
value if every professor in our colleges was asked to state 
briefly and clearly what he hoped to accomplish by teaching 
his subject during the coming year. It would be of still 
greater interest if the inquiry were confined to teachers of the 
subjects that have no immediate utilitarian value. The teacher 
of law might answer that he hoped to train up lawyers, the 
teacher of medicine, doctors, the teacher of science, scientists. 
What does the teacher of Greek, of English, of History, of 
Philosophy hope to achieve? What is his hope and what is 
his reward? 

It is no adequate answer to say that he hopes to find a 
scholar or two amongst his students, that he hopes to find here 
and there an individual who will be interested enough to go 
on in his subject, who will, in his turn, become a professor. 
If such is his aim, then most of his work will be wasted indeed. 
The vital and interesting question is what does he hope to do 
for those students who have no intention of going on in his 
subject? What does he hope to do for the ordinary student? 
Presumably there is some value in the course for him. What 
is that value? 

It is often urged that the great defect of our secondary 
schools is that they are planned only for students who intend 
to go on to the university. The fact is ignored that the major- 
ity of students in the high schools and academies go no further. 
Their academic life is about to end, but the system assumes 
that it is about to begin. 

There is somewhat the same fault in our universities. 
Only an occasional student will press on to become a profes- 
sional scholar. The great mass of students finish their educa- 
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tion and pass into the world to become its men of business, its 
doctors, its lawyers, its politicians. They are the great bulk 
of the Bachelors of Art who go out, often with but a smat- 
tering of a liberal education it is true, but who make up the 
vast majority of our educated classes. The intellectual 
atmosphere, the general culture of the country will be largely 
determined by their training and outlook. If there is little 
culture, if there is little taste, little toleration, little apprecia- 
tion of the things of the mind and of the spirit, if we are 
continually bemoaning the fact that our civilization is Philis- 
tine and materialistic, 11 must be because the universities are 
failing to use their opportunities. They are failing to set up 
new standards and new values to take the place of the stan- 
dards and values which they themselves deplore. 

A great fault of our universities is the all too general 
contempt for the ordinary student. The talk is all of research 
and of graduate work; anything is good enough for the poor 
benighted individual who has no higher aim than a Bachelor’s 
degree. He is scarcely worthy of good teaching. What would 
be the use of trying, even if it were possible, to inspire such 
ordinary clay? If pearls are to be lost there is no more certain 
way of losing them. 

Yet it is this ordinary clay that sets the standards of our 
age. It is well to aim at training a few highly gifted indivi- 
duals, but that was never the way that a great culture or a 
great civilization came into being. If we are to have a real 
civilization the whole atmosphere must change. What is 
wanted is an intelligent, a sympathetic, an understanding 
public. So was it in fifth century Athens, so was it in fifteenth 
century Florence. 

This is where the universities have their great opportunity, 
and the opportunity is the greater because of the very mag- 
nitude of the numbers who come seeking admission. The 
professor is too often appalled when he sees the size of his 
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undergraduate classes. He thinks of the knowledge and dili- 
gence required to master even a portion of his subject and 
he knows only too well the knowledge and diligence of the 
ordinary student. He despairs, even before he begins, at 
achieving anything worth while. The result is that the student 
is put through the mill, and discharged when he shows the 
necessary minimum knowledge of the work covered by the 
class. 

Wherein then lies the profit? The ordinary student will 
never leave college with any great knowledge of any subject. 
In a year’s time that knowledge will be less, in ten years’ time 
it will be little indeed. Has then his time been wasted? 

This largely depends on whether he has been taught by 
a professor who is only a professor, or by a professor who is 
a teacher indeed. If he has been taught by a pedant who was 
unable to make the subject live the result is fairly certain, if 
however he has come into contact with a living personality, a 
spirit akin of the teachers of ancient Greece, the result may 
well be incalculable. He has been taught the subject, but 
taught it by a humanist and a philosopher. Instead of dead 
facts the subject has become a living thing and as such will 
abide with him forever. 

Take but one instance, the subject of history, a subject 
that lends itself to any treatment from the most superficial to 
the most profound. Where does history fit into the scheme 
of liberalizing the thought and outlook of the ordinary under- 
graduate? Has the professor succeeded when he has given the 
student some knowledge of the facts of the past? Is his suc- 
cess to be measured by the extent of the knowledge of the 
student or is there something more? What can history do to 
fill a student with a love for truth and wisdom and righteous- 
ness? 

It sounds lke a platitude but undoubtedly the first great 
duty of a teacher of history is to make the subject interesting. 
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This does not mean that he shall make it easy, that he shall ask 
for little, that he shall be satisfied with the facile or the super- 
ficial. Far from it. It means that he shall endeavour with 
all the strength that is in him to make his subject live, that 
he shall count himself a failure unless he can pass on to his 
students some of his own enthusiasm. He must scorn the race 
of pedants who think that dullness is a sign of scholarship and 
that a popular lecture is, of necessity, superficial. He may 
call history a science if he will, but let him never forget that 
only imagination can give life to the past. The poet is quite 
as necessary as the scientist. 

If history is not made interesting then the time is, to all 
practical purposes, wasted. The small amount of knowledge 
that the student carries away is no adequate compensation for 
the hours spent. There can be no change in outlook, no change 
in standards, no liberalizing or enriching of the student’s inner 
life. HKven the increase in knowledge is largely illusory. What 
is learned will soon be forgotten and there is no incentive to 
add to what has been already acquired. 

Next to making the subject interesting, the great object 
ought to be to make the subject real. For many a student 
history might as well be a fairy tale. It is a fortuitous com- 
bination of facts and dates which if adequately learned will 
give a pass on an examination paper. The facts and dates 
have no relationship to real life; they might just as well have 
taken place on the moon. It is because of this that so many 
people look on history as nothing but a test of memory; those 
with a good memory will do well in the subject, those not so 
blessed, no matter what other gifts they may possess of keen 
intelligence or sound judgement, are bound to fail. The great 
task and the great opportunity of the teacher is to lead the 
student to see that history is but an extending backward of 
his own time and of his own experience, to make him realize 
that he is dealing with men and women like unto ourselves, men 
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and women who toiled and fought and prayed, who suffered 
and were glad, who felt the cold and heat just as we do, for 
whom the year was a year of three hundred and sixty-five days, 
and whose day was a day of four-and-twenty hours. For them 
the sun shone, the rain fell and the seasons came and went. He 
is going back and trying to know and understand what history 
has to teach him about the great human experience, an experi- 
ence just as real as the world in which he lives. It is only 
when the student comes to feel the reality of history that he 
is prepared to understand the meaning of history. 


It is not sufficient, however, that history should be made 
interesting and be made real, it must be made dynamic. The 
student must be made to see that history is not simply a story, 
but a story with an explanation and a meaning. In popular 
opinion history is almost solely concerned with how things 
happened. Of much more significance and of infinitely more 
value is the question as to why things happened. Any one 
with a memory can learn the first, only the philosopher can 
attempt to unravel the second. It is not sufficient to know the 
facts of the French Revolution. Of much more value is to 
have an understanding of the forces at work which created the 
situation and made the French Revolution inevitable. ‘The 
story of the nineteenth century is a story of enthralling inter- 
est, but it gains in depth and value when there is an under- 
standing of the forces that created and moulded the nineteenth 
century. Herodotus is good, but Thucydides is better. 

Facts as facts are of little worth, and to fill a student’s 
mind with a great mass of meaningless facts, or facts without 
attempting to give them a meaning, is simply a waste of time. 
Many a student’s mind is like a lumber room. All the neces- 
sary materials have been collected, but there is no attempt to 
turn them into a building. Timbers are there, and sashes are 
there, and doors are there, but of design or plan there is no 
sign. Facts are looked on as an end in themselves instead of 
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a means to anend. There is apparently no conception of the 
idea that they are simply the materials by which one can arrive 
at an intelligent understanding of the world. 


Once the student has come to understand that history is 
even more concerned with the great forces that have made 
events than with the events themselves, that even now great 
and often conflicting forces are at work moulding the world 
in which he lives, he begins to look about him with a new 
understanding. He seeks to penetrate behind the obvious and 
the superficial and to see what are the great realities in man’s 
history. ‘The words of politicians and the platform of parties 
and the professions of ecclesiastics are all subjected to the 
severest criticism. No longer is he a slave to words, but with 
the sage can say, “What you are speaks so loudly that I cannot 
hear what you say.” 


History can illuminate the present by a study of the past, 
but it can do more. It can free us from the tyranny of the 
present. It is indeed a landmark in the student’s life when 
he realizes that in a very real sense there is no difference 
between the past and the present. The present is but the edge 
of the web of history that time is forever weaving. To the 
philosopher the present is of no more worth or of any more 
importance than the infinite number of presents that have 
gone before. In the eyes of the Omniscient they are all equal. 
This 1s perhaps the greatest lesson that history can teach and 
it does more than teach it. It brings it home to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the understanding. The student has become 
a free spirit wandering through time. He sits as it were on 
a hill and is a spectator of a long procession throughout the 
ages. From a dim and misty past he sees mankind emerge 
and wander, over hill and stream and valley, a long winding 
pilgrimage down through the centuries. 


He not only sees, but he feels and understands. In spirit 
he can join the wandering’ bands and try to see life and its 
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meaning as they saw it. By sympathy and imagination and 
understanding he tries to enter into the hopes and fears of all 
ages that are gone. He tries to look up at the Acropolis 
through the eyes of a man who fought at Salamis, he does his 
best to wander in the Forum and wait for news from Cannae 
or from Actium, he listens to St. Paul expound a new faith 
and to St. Bernard urge a new crusade. He wanders in the 
Italy of Aretino and in the Germany of Luther. He listens 
to the roll of Bossuet’s eloquence as he thunders the magni- 
ficence of God’s omnipotent grace. He listens to scoffers at 
the table of the Baron d’Holbach. 


Travel across the continents may mean much, but it is 
little compared with travel across the centuries. It means the 
understanding of the hopes and desires of many men in many 
lands in many ages. It means listening to many faiths and 
many certainties. To-day he hears all about him men shout- 
ing their wares—politicians and statesmen and preachers and 
teachers who are certain that they have in their keeping the 
ark of the covenant. He has heard the same thing many times 
before, in far-off days in Alexandria, in Athens, and in Rome. 
He has seen empires decay and faiths change and the shadows 
fall. Much that he hears urged so confidently to-day must 
be false; much must be ephemeral as the moment that gave 
it birth. What is true? What is false? What is transitory? 
What is eternal? These are the great questions that history 
is forever asking. 


“Histories make a man wise” but not because they have 
filled his mind with a mass of facts about the past. It is 
because they have filled his mind with a mass of facts about 
the present. He has the experience and the wisdom that 
only time can give. He sees the same facts that other men see, 
but he sees them in the light of eternity, swb specie aeternatis. 


Whatever else the study of history may do it ought to 
make a man a philosopher. The student is forever brought 
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face to face with the greatest and the most profound questions 
that can enter the human mind. Why and whither? Why all 
this fierce energy and unending strife, why all this joy and 
sorrow, this eager searching and this wild despair? The ques- 
tions come very close home. Is there any hope or any cer- 
tainty for the individual? Where does his own life lead? 
With a new meaning the words of the poet come to him: 


We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 


Is it but asleep? Is he sure of it? Is life but “a vapour that 
appeareth for a little while, and then vanisheth away”? Or 
is there a deeper meaning than this? ‘The question is insistent 
and an answer must be given. 

The student may forget dates and he may forget facts, 
but if history has been presented to him as the great drama of 
human life, it can never be meaningless to him, or dead, or 
simply a lesson learned in a class-room. It has become part 
of his life and his experience. He at last knows what the 
philosopher meant when he said that history was philosophy 
teaching by example, and when history has taught him that 
lesson she has revealed to him her deepest secret. 


GOLD COAST CHILDREN 
By KENNETH DICKENS 


ee 


Midas was wrong—that artist parabled. _ 

He knew it in the days of all-things-possible 

And changed his genius, gained the power of turning 
Metal’s cold grace into a quick perfection. 

He might have been at work here: such they are— 
Bold, lovely children, slender statuary 

But with a mobile gift, mercurial bronze. 

About their heads the bright, small honey-birds 
Flash in a rainbow nimbus; at their touch 
Flamboyants break in blossom; as they walk 

Soft on the dewy path of night, the moonflower 
Brushes their cheeks. Homeward they wend to the village, 
To the orange smoke of the fire, with upward glances 
Scanning the Milky Way, the way of Heroes. 

They call it so. It may be made a road 

To lead them to the starlight and all beauty. 


THE LITERATURE OF YOUNG IRELAND 


By CHARLES A. GIRDLER 


ooo 


HATEVER may be the historical value of the essays in 
The Nation, as literary work they are negligible. To 
all may be applied the word ‘journalistic’. The same criticism 
applies to most of the books produced by Young Ireland up 
to 1848. Of the little monthly volumes issued for three years 
by “The Library of Ireland” the only one still taken from 
the shelf is Duffy’s Ballad Poetry of Ireland, which belongs 
to a different category. Parry and McCarthy tried to follow 
Duffy’s lead, but without success. The remainder of the more 
significant works are historical in nature, such as Mitchel’s 
Life of Aodh O'Neill, MacNevin’s History of the Volunteers 
of 1782 and The Confiscation of Ulster, McGee’s Life and 
Conquests of Art MacMurrogh, and McCarthy’s memoirs of 
Irish writers. From the historical point of view their evident 
bias and love of illusion make them unreliable, and even these 
qualities do not succeed in exalting the style above the mono- 
tone of the political journalist. More mediocre still is 
Carleton’s novel, Valentine McClutchy, written as a protest 
against landlord tyranny. 

It is significant that the one great prose monument of 
Young Ireland was produced thousands of miles from the 
sphere of that party’s influence, when its ties were broken, and 
the writer’s mind free to turn upon itself. John Mitchel’s 
Jail Journal, written during the author’s life as a transported 
convict, is a book that will live. Perverse, unhealthy, unbal- 
anced, call it what you will, it remains the work of a man of 
genius. 

The influence of Carlyle is evident. “Why, then”, he 
says to the disappointed lover, “paying first all your bills, yea, 
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the very tailor’s, go by all means and take your lover’s leap.” 
Mitchel is like the pupil of a great chemist abroad in his 
master’s laboratory, breaking many a retort, winning many 
a lurid result, and burning himself not a little. And yet his 
originality rises above his discipleship. He is still the rebel 
and sansculottist, but neither more completely than the fol- 
lower of Carlyle. Even when he suffers with a martyr’s 
enjoyment and self-pity, the reader’s sympathy is compelled 
by word-painting intensive and inevitable: 


Another red morning has dawned, and finds me sitting, bent 
down on my chair, with weary limbs and dizzy brain, worn out with 
another night’s long agony. It is the twelfth night since my head 
has pressed my pillow—Almighty God!—is the angel Sleep to visit 
me never more? All night, in darkness, I have wrestled with a 
strong fiend in this cell—other wrestling than Jacob’s at Penuel— 
and now, at sunrise, when I can breathe somewhat more freely, the 
sense of deadly weakness comes upon me heavily. My feet are cold 
as marble: my body and head bathed in sweat. I look at my image 
in the glass, and verily believe my mother would hardly know me: 
my eyes have the wide fearful stare that one may imagine in the 
eyes of a hard-hunted hare, couched and gasping in her form; a cold 
dew stands upon my forehead; my cheeks are shrunk and livid; my 
fingers have become like birds’ claws; ‘and on mine eyelids is the 
shadow of death’. The Asthma demon has fled westward, keeping 
within the great shadow of the world—riding in darkness like Satan. 
Ah! he will put a girdle round the earth, and be with me again at 
set of sun. All tortured and weary wretches, all exiles and captives, 
long for the night: and the ambrosial night brings them Lethean 
balm, and liberty, and home—for those few blessed hours they may 
have back their youth, and tread their native land, and see the sweet 
eyes of those that love them. And to me — 


Then in a contrast of the highest art the mood changes: 


Moreover, if the night was bad the morning is glorious, and is 
flooding the earth with heavenly splendour: the heavy sighing of the 
wet sea-wind has sunk, and the waves that dismally tumbled and 
plashed all night against the ship’s side are now but a gentle ripple, 
trembling in the warm sunshine. It is a deep calm. 


Fiercely and passionately Mitchel draws upon every 
source of romance, and hurls his manifesto in the teeth of 
Mammon in many a magnificent rolling period. Conscious, 
mannered, self-tormenting it may be: but this may be forgiven 
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for the sake of the faithful record it renders of the spiritual 
experience of a man fighting a losing battle against a different 
interpretation of life. The genuineness of his style, and its 
dependence upon his intense earnestness are shown in the 
exalted passages. The sentences hurry breathlessly on, unable 
to keep pace with the rush of ideas: and without the inspiration 
the style would be formless. A good example is the following 
extract from Mitchel’s appeal to Nature: 


Hearken once more, O Double-goer! Consider how this habit- 
able earth, with all its rock-built mountains and flowery plains, is 
forever growing and perishing in eternal death—consider how the 
winds, and lightning, and storms of rain and hail, and flooded rivers, 
and lashing seas, are forever cutting, mining, gnawing away, con- 
fringing, colliding and comminuting the hills and the shores, yea, 
and the sites of high-domed cities—until every mountain shall be 
brought low, and every capital city shall lie deep ‘at the bottom of 
the monstrous world’, where Helis and Buris, Sodom and Gomorrah 
lie now—this, I suppose, you call destruction—but consider further 
how the nether fires are daily and nightly forging, in the central 
furnaces, new granite mountains, even out of that old worn rubbish; 
and new plains are spreading themselves forth in the deep sea, 
bearing harvests now only of tangled algae, but destined to wave 
with yellow corn; and currents of brine are hollowing out foul sun- 
less troughs, choked with obscene slime, but on one day to be fair 
river-valleys blushing with purple clusters. 


It is to be observed that Mitchel’s characteristic style, 
arising from his impatient, emotional nature, is the result of 
his use of the broken sentence. The even tenor of criticism is 
suddenly disturbed by a series of curt, often virulent ejacula- 
tions, ending with a ringing cadence: 


That other Prophet, who preceded both Goethe and Mohammed, 
did not shun disagreeable impressions: He fasted forty days, and 
then fought and vanquished the devil and all his angels—the sweat 
of His passion was as drops of blood—He was spitefully entreated— 
struck with the palms of ruffian hands—scourged like a convict as 
He was. He sounded the bass string of human misery—insomuch 
that it is possible—I do not peremptorily dogmatize here—it is 
possible, that by intense contemplation of the character, passion and 
death of that Prophet, more perfectly than by any other spiritual 
training, man may serenely conquer the flesh and the sense, defy the 
devil, and triumph gloriously over pain and death. 
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Few books so unified in spirit are so varied in material. 
Through the Journal runs a thread of comment on contem- 
porary events: but the author’s captivity prevents this thread 
from becoming a dingy line of propaganda. A large part of 
the book is given to narrative and description, in the course of 
which Mitchel’s style becomes plainer and more direct, without 
losing force. The vivid picture of the kangaroo hunt is fairly 
well known. Again, the writer drifts into a dream of natural 
beauty, awakes to discuss the fate of Republicanism in Europe, 
voices indignation against individual or institution in the gross 
language of Rabelais or Swift, and calms his restless heart 
once more with the serenity of the classics. Occasionally he 
paints a portrait with a few deft touches more remarkable for 


their skill than their accuracy: 
Poor old Dan!—wonderful, mighty, jovial, and mean old man!— 
with silver tongue and smile of witchery, and heart of melting ruth; 
—lying tongue! smile of treachery! heart of unfathomable fraud! 
What a royal, yet vulgar soul! with the keen eye and potent swoop of 
a generous eagle of Cairn Tual—with the base servility of a hound 
and the cold cruelty of a spider! 


Or he indulges in a sneer at English religion; whereat 


the accents step in cold aloofness or rise in scorpion sting: 

For morality, now—Lord bless you—ranges very high; and 
Religion, also: through all our nineteenth-century British literature 
there runs a tone of polite, though distant, recognition of Almighty 
God, as one of the Great Powers; and though not resident, is actually 
maintained at His court. Yet British civilization gives Him assur- 
ances of friendly relations; and our ‘venerable church’ and our 
‘beautiful liturgy’ are relied upon as a sort of diplomatic Concordat, 
or Pragmatic Sanction, whereby we, occupied as we are in grave 
commercial and political pursuits, carrying on our business, selling 
our cotton, and civilizing our heathen—bind ourselves to let Him 
alone, if He lets us alone—if He will keep looking apart, contem- 
plating the illustrious mare-milkers and blameless Ethiopians, and 
never-minding us, we will keep up a most respectable church for 
Him, and make our lower orders venerate it, and pay for it hand- 
somely, and we will suffer no national infidelity, like the horrid 
French. 


Perhaps, as in the case of Byron, the very unwisdom and 
superficiality of the man made way for the elemental. How- 
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ever that may be, he was the first to transcend party, and to 
show the creative possibilities within the Young Ireland 
movement. Unfortunately, Mitchel was about the only man 
of literary genius that Ireland possessed at the time, and even 
he, under the stress of active life, failed to live up to his 
promise. His Apology for the British Government in Ireland 
is a mere political treatise. Meanwhile, the stream of Irish 
literature was diverted into other channels. 

The greatest literary achievement of Young Ireland is, 
after all, the songs and ballads of The Nation. Written for 
a purpose, they were at all events usually spontaneous, and 
therefore self-expressive. They were introduced on the sug- 
gestion of Duffy as a counteracting force to the stage-songs 
and artificial street-ballads which he afterwards attacked in 
The Ballad Poetry of Ireland, and as a medium through which 
the common people could be reached as they could not be 
reached by the graceful but (to the Celt) exotic poetry of 
Moore. 'The contributors whose names have come down to us 
are: John Davis, Charles Gavan Duffy, John de Jean Frazer, 
John O’Hagan, John Kells Ingram, Richard Dalton 
Williams, William McBurney, Martin MacDermott, Thomas 
Darcy McGee, Arthur Gerald Geoghegan, Denny Lane, John 
Keegan, Michael Joseph Barry, Michael Tormey, Denis 
Florence McCarthy, Michael Doheny, Ellen Downing, Mary 
Kelly, and Lady Wilde. The name of the truest poet of all— 
James Clarence Mangan—may stand by itself. 

The poems of The Nation were all lyrics, and practically 
all nationalist in spirit; for even the love lyric is sombre with 
the sorrows of Ireland. This blend of nationalism and love 
is perhaps the most characteristic quality of the songs of 
Young Ireland. Mangan’s Dark Rosaleen is a famous 


example: 
Oh! my dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 
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There’s wine ... from the royal Pope 
Upon the ocean green, 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope: 
My dark Rosaleen! 
My own Rosaleen! 
Shall give you heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help and hope, 
My dark Rosaleen! 


Another tendency of the ballads of The Nation may be 
seen in the same passage; namely, the tendency to imitate the 
old Celtic structure. It appears in the repetition and in the 
use of the diaeresis. But Mangan in many poems really 
adapted the Celtic movement successfully. In the case of 
the other poets, the imitation is merely superficial. The 
homely simplicity and elaborate grandeur are never attained. 
Even Davis, who comes close to the old ideal in his Death of 
Owen Roe, does not succeed: 

Soft as woman’s was your voice, O’Neill! Bright was your eye... 

As a matter of fact, the poets of Young Ireland cared 
little for form as an end in itself. Their object was to express 
the beauty and pathos of Irish life, the glory of Irish history, 
and the reasonableness of Irish union. The form followed the 
feeling, as a lyrical form should. If the Celtic hinterland were 
to be reached, this form must show a certain Celtic influence. 
But under the modification lay the English ballad, and too 
often with “I put my hat upon my head” as a model. Frazer’s 
Song for July 12, 1843 is an example of this doctrinaire 
doggerel. 

Nevertheless, by the power of emotion poetry found its 
way into these artificial channels. ‘The romance of the past 
hangs upon Ingram’s Memory of the Dead and saves it from 
oblivion. And when love and sorrow enter, the verse-writer 
of Young Ireland becomes a poet. ‘There is much simple 
grace and sweetness in O’Hagan’s The Old Story, Williams’s 
The Dying Girl, and Keegan’s The Dark Girl. McCarthy’s 
Spring Flowers from Ireland has especially a delicate beauty: 
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Oh! little eyes that wept and laughed, 
Now bright with smiles, with tears now dim; 
Oh! little cup that once was quaffed 
By fay-queens fluttering round thy rim. ~ 
I press each silken fringe’s fold— 
Sweet little eyes, once more ye shine; 
I kiss thy lip, oh! cup of gold, 
And find thee full of memory’s wine. 
There is the grace of Ben Jonson’s lyric in this verse: it has 
deserved a better fate. 

In most of the love-poetry the same virtues are found. 
Perhaps the most valuable lyric ultimately is that in which 
art and the universal are a trifle behind in the race with deep 
emotion. Even the most liverish of literary snobs might 
forgive all, and secretly admit true lyric value in the following 
‘jingle’ from Ellen Mary Downing’s My Owen: 

Proud of you, fond of you, clinging so near to you, 
Light is my heart now I know I am dear to you! 
Glad is my voice now, so free it may sing to you 
All the wild love that is burning within for you! 

The poetry of Young Ireland is stamped by this strong 
accent as Anglo-Irish rather than Celtic. Ordinarily it is 
charming and sprightly, but little more. It is only in the fierce 
battle-songs that the strong beat has its legitimate use. Here 
it throbs like a pulse of leaping blood, as in Duffy’s The 
Muster of the North: 


Joy! joy! the day is come at last, the day of hope and pride— 
And see! our crackling bonfires light old Bann’s rejoicing tide, 
And gladsome bell and bugle-horn from Newry’s captured towers, 
Hark! how they tell the Saxon swine this land is ours—is ours! 


Our standard flies o’er fifty towers, o’er twice ten thousand men; 

Down have we plucked the pirate Red, never to rise again; 

The Green alone shall stream above our native field and flood— 

The spotless Green, save where its folds are gemmed with Saxon 
blood! 


It is only fair to add that these lines represent only the mood 
of the writer, who afterwards accepted knighthood from “the 
Saxon swine’, and have slight connection with the essential 
spirituality of Young Ireland. 
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In poetry, as in prose, it is not the actual work of Young 
Ireland that is important, but rather the significance of that 
work for the future. It must not be forgotten that it was the 
purpose of Davis and Duffy to arouse the soul which they 
believed Ireland possessed. They taught men to think of 
their country as “an old historic island, the mother of soldiers 
and scholars, whose name was heard in the roar of onset on a 
thousand battlefields, for whose dear love the poor homesick 
exile in the garret or cloister of some foreign city toiled or 
plotted.” Few were the Irishmen who did not hear at least 
one of the new popular lyrics. The poems of The Nation 
displaced Moore in many an Anglo-Irish drawing-room: and 
the Munster peasant sent his hardly legible response. “In the 
pursuit of a splendid delusion”, said an English politician to 
Duffy, “you have so conducted that paper as to call forth an 
emanation of Irish mind so exalted and pure in tone, and so 
inspiriting in influence, as to be without parallel.” 

As a result, Young Ireland unchained a new force in 
Irish literature. Their nationalism, in contradistinction to 
that of O’Connell, bade men root their affections in a common 
heritage. By this means the two races blended politically, 
but could they blend spiritually? Where was the precedent? 
Literature demands emancipation: if the individual be free, 
the genius of the race must have its way. But there were two 
races in Ireland. One possessed the more available tradition 
and was able to use it: the other felt a richer birthright to be 
theirs, but had no means of claiming it. Young Ireland 
unlocked for the latter the gates of national life, and brought 
before the eyes of both the old Erse manuscripts. What would 
each do with them? , : 

It is significant that Mangan, the first poet of importance 
to feel the impulse of Young Ireland towards self-expression, 
is Celtic to a degree: 
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I wandered forth at night alone 
Along the dreary, shingly, billow-beaten shore. 
Sadness that night was in my bosom’s core. 
My soul and strength lay prone. 


It is Mangan, too, who once more expresses the Celtic contact 
with the elemental: 


iMedreams I see just now his face, the strawberry-bright, 

Uplifted to the blackened heavens, while the tempestuous winds 

Blow fiercely over and around him, and the smiting sleet-shower 
blinds 

The hero of Galang to-night! 


At first sight it seems possible to find a thread running 
from Young Ireland, through the poetry of Sir Samuel 
Ferguson to that of W. B. Yeats and the Celtic movement. 
This thread, however, does not exist. Much as he loved the 
Celtic past, Ferguson sought to express its inspiration in 
classical forms: and W. B. Yeats was no disciple of Ferguson. 
The truth is that the hybrid literature desired by Davis paled 
before the onrush of the Celtic Movement, and that deep down 
among the hidden springs—far beyond the superficialities of 
poetic form—Young Ireland had played its part in releasing 
the flood. 


And when the Celt has had his day, and the politician has 
done his worst and best —what then? Would it not be 
strange if John Davis, the forgotten leader of a forgotten 
cause, should yet prove the true prophet of Ireland? Has 
dream of the destined national spirit remains: 


It must not be Celtic; it must not be Saxon; it must be Irish. 
The Brehon law, and the maxims of Westminster—the cloudy and 
lightning genius of the Gael, the placid strength of the Sassenach, 
the marshalling insight of the Norman... these are the components 
of such a nationality. 
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* This is the second of a series of articles prepared by the members 
of the Department of Political and Economic Science and of the Course 
in Commerce. The series is concerned with certain faults in our eco- 
nomic and political structure which the stresses of the past four years 
have made only too apparent. The reforms proposed are not contri- 
butions to the alleviation of the evils of the current depression but to 
the improvement of our institutions and policies for the future. The 
articles have grown out of a series of discussions and represent the 
considered opinion of the Department as a whole. 


af HE Canadian Banking System has had a long and credit- 

able history; particularly in recent years has it given 
evidence of the soundness and efficiency which are the cardinal 
virtues of a commercial banking system. As such it has proved 
eminently satisfactory. 

From time to time since the period of the World War it 
has been proposed to cap the Canadian Banking System by 
the establishment of a central bank. At the end of the War 
such a proposal was made by the late E. R. Pease of the Royal 
Bank of Canada, and since then many other individuals and 
groups have made the suggestion. Recently the proposal has 
gained more support. Whereas ‘it was once proposed chiefly 
by so-called radical groups, latterly the programme has become 
a thoroughly reputable one openly advocated by at least one 
of the major political parties, and so far entertained by the 
other party that it, along with other matters, is to be referred 
to a Royal Commission for investigation and report. 

Many of the claims which have been made on behalf Of a 
central bank in ‘Canada rest on misconceptions of the power 
and functions of such institutions. The establishment of a 
central bank would not prevent bank failures, neither would 
it necessarily provide more adequate funds for the financing 
of agriculture or of any other industry, than at present. It 
has been suggested that a central bank would make credit 
more plentiful and, undoubtedly, at times that would be the 
policy of a well managed central bank. At other times, how- 
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ever, it would be the duty of such a bank to restrict credit, and 
on the average there is no reason to believe that credit would 
be more plentiful after a central bank had been added to our 
monetary machinery than before. In other quarters it has 
been stated that the purpose of a central bank is to co-ordinate 
a loosely organized system of unit banks as was in part accom- 
plished in the United States by the establishment of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. Such may be a function of particular 
central banks, but it is not the inherent function, and the fiact 
that the Canadian Banking System is a closely co-ordinated 
system is an argument neither for nor against the establishment 
of a central bank in Canada. In many cases the proposal for 
a central bank has been merely a stick with which to beat the 
chartered banks and, as a result, the representatives of the 
chartered banks have rarely offered any support to the pro- 
posal. It is safe to say that a great many of the advocates 
of a central bank in Canada will be disappointed with the 
operations of such a bank when and if it is established. It 
will not be able and ought not to perform many of the duties 
which are proposed for it. That does not mean, however, that 
there is no function for a central bank to perform in Canada, 
nor does it mean that the establishment of such an institution 
would merely be adding a fifth wheel to a mechanism which 
is now functioning satisfactorily. To a very considerable 
extent the functions and operations of a central bank are 
entirely outside the scope of commercial banks, and the estab- 
lishment of such an institution in Canada need affect scarcely 
at all the ordinary operations of the commercial banking 
system nor the relations of the bankers with their customers. 


The function of a central bank is to determine the quan- 
tity of credit that shall be made available by the commercial 
banks to the business public. While it is a function of the 
central bank to determine the quantity of credit, the com- 
mercial banks would continue to exercise the function which 
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they are now exercising, namely, that of controlling direction 
of the use of credit. Canadian bankers will readily agree that 
they have not knowingly or deliberately exercised any control 
over the quantity of commercial credit, they have merely 
utilized the resources of their respective institutions in the 
ways most consistent with sound profit-making. ‘Their re- 
strictions of credit have been qualitative rather than quantita- 
tive. It is wholly the quantitative regulation of credit which 
concerns a central bank. The control of the quantity of credit 
is exercised indirectly by a central bank through controlling 
the conditions under which commercial banks may acquire or 
retain reserves. ‘The central bank does not interfere with the 
lending operations of the commercial banks; it merely regulates 
the reserves on which the commercial banks operate. In short, 
the prime duty of a central bank is to control the business of 
rediscounting for the commercial banks in order to achieve its 
monetary policy; all other functions are merely supplementary 
duties which may or may not be appropriate to a central bank 
in a particular environment. 


Indirectly, this control of credit exercises a control over 
the price level within the country and over the foreign ex- 
changes. In the present state of the science of economics and 
the art of central banking there has been achieved no great 
exactness in the control of price-levels through central bank 
operations. The direction in which control operates is well 
understood, but the degrees to which it operates are not to be 
predicted accurately. On the other hand, many years of 
experience have developed great exactness in the much simpler 
problem of controlling the foreign exchanges and, up to the 
end of the Great War, the control of the foreign exchanges 
was almost the sole central banking function. In performing 
this function the central bank is necessarily in touch with other 
central banks and forms the point of contact between the 
domestic and the international financial markets. 
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Necessarily, a central bank must have standards of be- 
haviour different from those of a commercial bank. It has a 
public duty to perform, and such profits or losses as it may 
make are incidental to the performance of this duty. “That 
there is a distinction between the sort of behaviour appropriate 
to a commercial bank and that appropriate to a central bank 
was recognized as early as 1797, was a bone of contention 
between practical authorities for nearly three-quarters of a 
century thereafter, and was finally established with unanswer- 
able brilliance and cogency by Walter Bagehot in 1873... . 
The object of a commercial bank is to make a profit. The 
situation of a central bank is such that it must often undertake 
operations which are not only not profitable but result in losses. 
Its aim must be the safety of the financial system and the 
economic welfare of the country.’” 


Canadian Monetary Ewperience. 


Having adopted the single gold standard in 1853, Canada 
maintained it without a break for more than sixty years. Only 
with the outbreak of the World War did she abandon the gold 
standard. It was not re-established until 1926. 

The gold standard has no doubt lost some of its nineteenth- 
century prestige. Some might question whether Canada 
ought to have maintained a gold standard during these sixty 
years. The merits or demerits of the gold standard have, 
however, nothing to do with the case. The point is that having 
selected a monetary standard, having adopted a definite mone- 
tary policy, Canada pursued it successfully throughout the 
whole of this period. The Canadian monetary system during 
these years was a remarkably efficient one; it achieved consist- 
ently the ends for which it was designed. 

What were the elements of this efficient system? It was 
designed to maintain the gold standard which was for the time 


1Report of Committee on Finance and Industry. (London: H. M. Station- 
ary Office), Cmd., 3897: 1931, p. 15. 
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being the accepted and desired standard. Its maintenance 
required that debts shall be legally dischargeable in gold, that 
all forms of currency should be readily convertible into gold at 
a fixed ratio, and that there should be unhampered export and 
import of gold. It is the last condition which is the chief test 
of a fully operating gold standard. As long as this condition 
is maintained the foreign exchanges will not deviate far from 
parity. Between Canada and the United States, for example, 
there is a profit in moving gold from one country to the other 
when the exchange rate is more than 5/32 of 1 per cent. from 
parity. Hence as long as gold is available for export and 
import the exchanges will vary only within these limits or “gold 
points”. 

Further, the pre-war Canadian monetary system may be 
divided into two parts, (a) the government note issue, and (b) 
the banking: system. 

The Dominion note issue was an important part of the 
Canadian monetary structure, and had its origin in the various 
provincial note issues which had existed before the federation 
of the provinces in 1867. With federation, the new Dominion 
government assumed the various provincial note issues and 
amalgamated and enlarged them into one, called the Dominion 
note issue, which was managed by the Minister of Finance. 
Dominion notes became legal tender money. Although the 
actual proportions were often changed, the essential principle of 
the issue was that a certain basic amount (in 1914 $30,000,000) , 
should be only partially covered by gold, and that all issued 
over this amount should have a reserve of 100 per cent. 


Dominion notes performed two distinct functions. First, 
those of small denominations were constantly used as hand-to- 
hand currency in small, cash transactions, and were never 
presented for redemption in large quantities. Secondly, and 
more important, Dominion notes of large denominations 
formed a large proportion of the reserves of the banks because 
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they were more convenient than gold in the cash settlements 
of inter-bank balances in the clearing system. These notes 
were presented for redemption frequently and sometimes in 
large quantities; for it was chiefly by redeeming Dominion 
notes that the banks obtained gold when they needed it and 
especially when it was to be exported. In the pre-war period, 
the Department of Finance was always able to redeem in gold 
the notes thus presented, and its work in connection with the 
Dominion note issue was almost automatic,—the exchange of 
gold for notes and of notes for gold. 


The second part of the monetary structure was the Cana- 
dian banking system, which at that time was composed of about 
twenty-five banks. Each bank had a system of branches 
located throughout the country. As there was no central bank, 
and as each unit though highly centralized was independent, 
the system was a completely competitive one. Although the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association was more than a professional 
association, its existence did not alter the essentially decen- 
tralized nature of the system. The cash reserves of the system 
consisted of gold and Dominion notes redeemable in gold. The 
system could add cash reserves from outside Canada only by 
liquidating foreign call loans, by borrowing, or by selling 
securities. ‘There was absolutely no machinery whereby addi- 
tional cash reserves could be suddenly obtained within Canada. 
Thus the Canadian banks were entirely dependent on their 
own cash resources. 


Each bank extended or limited credit in the light of its 
cash resources, and the primary consideration was always to 
keep its position sufficiently liquid to meet all demands made 
upon it. On the Canadian banking system as a whole, the only 
large demands for cash by the public were for export; but 
every bank in the system was compelled to pay on demand 
irrespective of the cause of the drain of cash, or to admit 
insolvency. A refusal to give cash for export was indistin- 
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guishable from a refusal to pay its debts and meant the bank’s 
extinction as a going concern.. This was the test which the 
banks faced constantly, and, because most of the cash de- 
manded was for export, meeting it meant the maintenance of 
the gold standard. ‘The responsibility for operating the gold 
standard thus rested primarily on the banks and not on the 
Government. ‘The Government’s duties were automatic and 
fixed, indeed the Government itself might almost be described 
as an onlooker at the credit system. Such control of credit as 
existed was the result of the efforts of the commercial banks to 
maintain their own solvency. 


This, then, was the monetary system which operated eflici- 
ently from 1853 to 1914. ‘Through it a Canadian currency 
was maintained at parity with those of other gold standard 
countries, although the Government merely performed its 
statutory duties automatically, and the chartered banks con- 
cerned themselves only with their own solvency. 


Following the outbreak of war in 1914 this system was 
completely altered. By the Finance Act the Department of 
Finance was authorized, in time of war or panic, to advance 
Dominion notes to the banks upon the pledge of satisfactory 
collateral. The Act was administered by the Department of 
Finance and supervised by the Treasury Board, a body 
composed of five Ministers of the Crown with the Deputy 
Minister of Finance acting as secretary. In 1923 the war-time 
measure was perpetuated in the Finance Act. 


The Finance Act has been viewed by some as a mere 
modification of the Canadian monetary and banking system— 
a useful addendum. In fact, it was revolutionary legislation 
which completely altered the structure and operation of the 
system. Heretofore, the banks could not, within Canada, 
increase their cash reserves; now there was machinery whereby 
they could greatly increase their cash reserves overnight. The 
ability of the banks to increase credit thus became much 
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greater than it had ever been before. Previously, expansion 
of bank credit was limited by the amount of the cash reserves 
of the banks; but now control was exercised by the agency 
which had the power to add to the reserves of the banks, that 
is, the Department of Finance. The Act which made this 
fundamental change in the Canadian monetary structure re- 
ceived less consideration than any other major change ever 
made in Canadian monetary legislation. ‘The discussion of the 
1914 Act occupies only half a dozen pages in the Debates of 
the House of Commons; the discussion of the 1923 Act about 
half that space. It is to be doubted if the Government or the 
public ever adequately realized the significance of the Act. 


There was much justification for the Finance Act as a 
piece of legislation hastily adopted to meet the unknown exig- 
encies of a time of war. As part of the permanent monetary 
structure of a country professing to adhere to an international 
monetary standard, whether gold or any other, it has denom- 
strated its inadequacy. On July 1, 1926, Canada resumed 
gold payments and her foreign exchanges were maintained 
within the gold points for nearly two and a half years. From 
the end of 1928, however, gold was not freely available for 
export, and the Canadian dollar was at an almost continuous 
discount of 1 to 2144 per cent. There would have been a profit 
on the export of gold, but an unofficial embargo was imposed 
by the Department of Finance. 


When the international panic broke out in May, 1931, and 
spread like a prairie fire from one financial centre to another, 
many countries were forced like Great Britain to abandon the 
gold standard and many others were able to continue only 
under the most severe restrictions. It would not have been 
expected that a debtor country such as Canada could in 
September, 1931, have maintained her currency at par in the 
face of world panic. Given adequate machinery, however, she 
need not have abandoned it at the end of 1928. 
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There are two faults in the Finance Act which render it 
a dangerous piece of legislation. In the first place, the Act 
does not require that any reserve be held against notes issued 
to the banks under its provisions. This omission is serious 
because the inference is that no such reserve is required, and 
from 1926 to 1929 the Department of Finance acted on this 
inference. It fulfilled the statutory obligations laid on it but 
did not feel called upon to exercise any discretionary control 
through changing the rate of discount on the chartered banks’ 
borrowings under the Act. In fairness to the Department it 
should be said that the framers of the Finance Act do not seem 
to have contemplated that any such discretionary control would 
be necessary. 


Less than three years’ operation of the Finance Act 
under the gold standard made manifest the fundamental weak- 
ness of the Act. Between 1924 and 1927 the amount of the 
borrowings by the banks rarely exceeded $20,000,000 and at 
one time was as low as $2,000,000; but with improvement in 
business the banks used the facilities of the Finance Act more 
extensively again, and from 1927 to 1929 their borrowings 
under the Act increased steadily. 


When the United States-Canadian exchange rate moved 
to the gold export point, the banks presented Dominion notes 
for redemption and obtained gold from the government’s 
reserve—a normal and proper course for the banks to follow. 
During December, 1928, and January, 1929, some $45,000,000 
in gold was obtained and exported from Canada to the United 
States. As the process of presenting Dominion notes for 
redemption in gold reduced the cash reserves of the banks, 
they found it necessary to replenish their reserves by borrow- 
ing other Dominion notes from the Government, under the 
provisions of the Finance Act. This view is supported by the 
fact that banks’ holdings of Dominion notes did not vary 
greatly during this period, nor did the total amount of Do- 
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minion notes outstanding show more than seasonal variations. 
Such reduction in bank reserves as would, in the absence of 
rediscounting under the Finance Act, have come about because 
of the surrender by the banks of some of their Dominion notes 
in exchange for gold for export was more than offset by the 
increased issue of Dominion notes to banks through their 
borrowings under that Act. ‘There should be no criticism of 
the action of banks in withdrawing gold from the Government 
reserves. ‘They merely carried on the normal bank operations. 


From the foregoing analysis it seems clear, therefore, that 
the banks in response to a demand for foreign exchange pre- 
sented Dominion notes for redemption in gold, exported the 
gold, and then replenished their reserves by getting more 
Dominion notes under the provisions of the Finance Act. The 
Department of Finance, finding its gold reserve decreased 
substantially, and Dominion notes still pouring in on them 
for redemption, decided to stop the process before its gold 
supply was exhausted. A general assumption associated with 
the gold standard is that as a country loses gold, the reserves 
of the banking system become smaller, and credit must be 
restricted. It is apparent, therefore, that although gold was 
exported, bank reserves in the form of Dominion notes were 
not reduced because of rediscounting operations under the 
Finance Act, and the normal influence of gold exports was 
never exerted on the credit structure. In the view of many 
authorities the effect of gold losses is one of the most important 
aspects of the operation of the gold standard. In Canada, 
however, a policy was followed which completely thwarted 
their restrictive influence. 


In the second place, even if the Act had required the De- 
partment of Finance to maintain a reserve of gold against the 
notes issued under the Finance Act, and even if the Depart- 
ment had exercised a discretionary control, the legislation 
would still be subject to objection. The Department of 
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Finance is an administrative department of Government; the 
Treasury Board is made up of ministers of the day. In no 
other country is the duty of controlling credit entrusted 
directly to the Civil Service or to political heads of Govern- 
ment. 


Duties and Operations of a Central Bank in Canada. 


The duty of a central bank is to control the volume of 
credit in a country in accordance with whatever monetary 
policy has been selected. Credit control may be directed 
toward any of a number of policies. It may be that the object 
of the credit control exercised by the central bank would be 
to maintain a stable level of prices within the country. Though 
the relationship between credit and prices is an intricate one 
it may be said simply that the larger the volume of credit the 
larger will be the volume of purchasing power in the hands of 
business men and of the public generally, and the higher will 
be the level of commodity prices. Similarly, a contraction of 
credit is a contraction of purchasing power and, unless the 
quantity of goods offered for sale has decreased proportion- 
ately, will result in declining prices. The circumstances are 
much more complicated than this simple statement would 
suggest, but the statement is sufficient for the present argu- 
ment. The movements of prices in a country is a matter of 
the very greatest importance to the people of that country. 
If prices are moving upward owners of property and debtors 
are gaining, while creditors and owners of rights drawn in 
terms of fixed amounts of money are losing. Movement of the 
price level up or down may change the whole distribution of 
wealth and income within a country. It needs no argument to 
demonstrate that the control of credit, which is the control of 
the price level, is a highly important public function which 
must be exercised in the interests of the common welfare. 

On the other hand, the monetary policy of a country may 
require not that price levels should be maintained stable, but 
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that the foreign exchanges should be stabilized. Unless all 
countries are acting together it is not possible to pursue both 
of these objects at once. If we are to stabilize our currency 
in terms of those of other countries, we must accept for our- 
selves the price fluctuations to which those other countries are 
subject. Whether or not stability of the price level is less 
important than stability of the foreign exchanges is a matter 
which need not be discussed here. It is probable that, in a 
country having so large an interest in international trade and 
so dependent on foreign markets for the sale of her exports 
as Canada, stability of the foreign exchanges rather than 
stability of the price level would be the object of a Canadian 
central bank. 


Whether the standard adopted be a gold standard, a gold 
exchange standard, or a sterling exchange standard, oversight 
and control of the expansion and contraction of credit within 
the country is necessary and it is the function of a central 
bank to provide that control. As experience with their 
operations grows, central banks in the larger countries may 
assume other tasks such as price stabilization and business cycle 
control, but in a country economically dependent as is Canada, 
such experiments are, probably for the near future, out of 
place. Our economic welfare will be served best by keeping 
open the channels of trade with other countries; to this end 
stability of the foreign exchange value of the Canadian dollar 
is essential. The central bank is an indispensable part of the 
mechanism by which the needed stability of any such rates is 
to be achieved. 


From the point of view of its structure there are no seri- 
ous obstacles in the way of setting up an adequate central bank 
in Canada. The models furnished by other countries need 
not be copied slavishly. The operations of the chartered banks 
can be carried on in very much the same way after as before 
the establishment of a central bank. They would be affected 
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by it only through its operations on their reserves. Such a 
central bank should be a small and inexpensive institution of 
a size and scope adapted to the needs of the country. While 
its business would not be conducted for the purpose of making 
profits there is no reason to suppose that it could not pay for 
its own operations. 


One of the important operations of a Canadian central 
bank would be to rediscount for the commercial banks. For 
the central bank, this operation is to a large extent a passive 
one; the commercial banks must take the initiative in coming 
to the central bank. The central bank can, however, indicate 
its attitude on credit extension by changing its discount rate. 
Because of the peculiar conditions existing at the present time 
when the commercial banks have adequate resources to meet 
public needs for credit, it is often assumed that the rediscount 
rate is a feeble weapon in credit control. It may be granted 
that under existing conditions a low rediscount rate is, at least, 
slow in bringing about business recovery. Depression, how- 
ever, is but one aspect of the business cycle and an equally 
important one is the up-swing or prosperity period when the 
commercial banks borrow heavily from the central bank. At 
such time the rediscount rate may be used very effectively, 
especially if substantial increases are freely made. It has been 
argued at times that the central bank’s rate, even under such 
conditions, is not effective, but the effectiveness of the rate 
depends on its height. A central bank in business upswings 
must be prepared not only to raise its rate but to raise it 
promptly and adequately. That is, it must be prepared to 
increase its rate not by half percents, but by as much more 
as may be necessary. There can be no doubt that the central 
bank can make its rate effective in curbing credit expansion 
and should be prepared to do so. It may be concluded, then, 
that the rediscount rate will be an important weapon of control 
for the central bank. | 
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In the great commercial countries the efforts of the central 
banks to control the volume of the reserves of commercial 
banks are much complicated by the large supplies of both 
domestic and foreign short-time funds that find their way into 
the large money-markets such as London and New York. 
These funds often make it possible for the commercial banks 
to continue credit expansion independently of the central bank 
—even in opposition to its wishes. Under such circumstances, 
the central bank must resort to so-called “open-market”’ opera- 
tions, 2.¢. to the selling of some of its assets—government 
securities for instance—at attractive prices in the market. 
Buyers pay for these securities by cheques on their own bank 
accounts. When cleared, the effect of these cheques is to 
reduce the reserve balances kept by the commercial banks on 
deposit with the central bank. This may cause resort to 
borrowing by the commercial banks and the central bank can 
make its own rate effective on the resulting rediscounts. When 
the central bank wishes to increase the volume of commercial 
bank reserves to make money easier, it merely reverses the 
operation and buys government securities or bank acceptances 
in the open market. 


It is frequently argued that the fact that there is not a 
recognized money market in Canada in which large amounts 
of short-time funds seek outlets for investment in bills of 
exchange, treasury bills and such securities must render the 
operation of a central bank difficult if not impossible; it is 
supposed that inability to carry out open-market operations 
must make its control of the volume of commercial bank re- 
serves ineffective. A moment’s reflection, however, will serve 
to show that the “mopping-up” of funds in the open market 
by the sale of securities is a measure of self-protection from 
the necessity of which a Canadian central bank would be 
happily free. Since there is no domestic money market to 
which Canadian commercial banks may resort for aid, they 
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must borrow from the central bank. Thus any credit restric- 
tion policy on which the central bank may have decided can be 
enforced when the commercial banks ask for more reserve 
money with which to finance further expansion, without the 
necessity of first going through an elaborate and perhaps 
ineffective operation to make funds scarce in the open market. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that the absence of money 
markets of the size of those of London or New York must 
prevent a central bank in Canada from adding to the reserves 
of the commercial banks by the purchase of securities if easier 
money is desired. There are many investing institutions in 
Canada, aside from the banks themselves, willing to sell 
government securities to a central bank if the rate is made 
attractive enough. A central bank in Canada would operate 
in conditions somewhat different from those under which the 
main practices of central banking have been developed; 
through experience, methods of operation suited to Canadian 
conditions would have to be developed. But the absence of 
a large money market imposes no insuperable obstacle to its 
success. | 

Prior to the Great War the Canadian monetary system 
was such that foreign exchanges were automatically main- 
tained. The only obligation to exercise discretion was that 
placed upon the chartered banks to guard their own solvency. 
There is a good deal of doubt whether such a system could 
be operated in the post-war world. Fluctuations of credit 
and prices, changes in trade and in capital movements have 
been so wide and have required such great adjustments, that 
the rigid relationship between our credit structure and that 
‘of other countries, which characterized the pre-war period, 
probably could not have been maintained. Under the régime 
of the Finance Act it has become possible to exercise discretion 
in the control of credit, but the obligation to exercise such 
discretion is not laid on any particular agency; hence no dis- 
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cretionary control of credit has been exercised except through 
the selection of credit risks which chartered banks make in the 
ordinary course of their business. The Finance Act is a flat 
and dangerous failure. As a peace-time measure it was ill- 
conceived andits implications were never understood. It is an 
illogical piece ef legislation for which no adequate administra- 
tion was provided. It ought not to be amended; it ought to 
be repealed. Logically, we might revert to the position which 
we occupied before 1914 and attempt to re-establish the simple 
system which worked satisfactorily then. The world in which 
we now live, however, is a very different one from that of 
pre-war days and i is doubtful if we could recover the 
environment in which our pre-war monetary legislation 
operated. If, then, wecannot go back we must go forward. 
We must accept the fumbling implication of the Finance Act, 
that there should be a ddiberate control of credit in Canada 
exercised to achieve whatever monetary objects are selected, 
and we should place that cortrol in the hands of an institution 
designed for that special purjose, strengthened with the pres- 
tige accorded to a central monetary authority, and manned by 
intelligent and experienced officals. Such an institution would 
exercise the functions on which government and banks alike 
have turned their backs but which is perhaps the most vital 
function in our national economy. 


So important is this function and so vital is it that it 
should be exercised by a body of maked independence with a 
definite obligation to respect the pullic welfare, that it would 
be folly to entrust it, as has been suggested, to a committee, 
whether that committee be made up of bankers, government 
officials, or business men generally. Such a body would have 
no prestige, it would offer ineffective compromise, it would 
inevitably prefer not to act instead of icting courageously, and 
would be wholly unsuited to be designated as the central mone- 
tary authority. 
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What is needed is a small institution, modest in its be- 
ginning but capable of growth as its experience increased. In 
it could be developed the experience which would be necessary 
for later years, and through it our monetary and banking 
system would have a contact with the systems vf other coun- 
tries. The world cannot regain prosperity vithout interna- 
tional co-operation in the field of monetary po?cy. It is one of 
the inadequacies of our Canadian organizatio that there is no 
way in which our banking system may participate in inter- 
national discussions. ‘hough provision was made by which 
a designated Canadian bank might beceme a shareholder in 
the Bank for International Settlements the privilege was not 
exercised. A Canadian central bank would be the monetary 
authority which would consult with and co-operate with the 
central banks of other countries. If the Bank of England or 
any other central bank wishes to discuss matters affecting 
Canadian credit or Canadian mocetary standards it has no 
institution to which it may turn It may ask the chartered 
banks for information, but the central bank does not discuss 
policy with commercial banks. Nor as a private institution 
does it feel free to consult a government department. There 
are few countries in the world more vitally interested in 
international co-operation inthe monetary and economic fields 
than Canada and yet we lack any institution which would 
permit effective participation in such co-operation. 

The establishment of a central bank, even though it be 
operated with superhuman intelligence and foresight, will not 
bring about in Canada any economic millenium. It will 
perform only certain well-defined, restricted functions. On 
the other hand, these functions are vitally necessary. The 
establishment of a centtal bank as the proper institution to 
exercise these functions 5 no experimental luxury but a plain 
necessity in this moderr world. 


RING AROUND A ROSY 
By Marsgorrie McKENZIE 


i 


A pseudo-scientific semi-prose poem with transcendental tendencies 
and startling physico-psycho-philosophical implications. 
HE Royal Society of Canada was meeting in Ottawa, and 
savants from all over the country were on their way there. 
Face to face in the diner of No. 6 sat two of them, J. F. 
O’Reilly, the eminent astronomer, and John Nichol, the well- 
known authority on ultramicrophysics. 

It was May, when the frost has worked out of the ground 
and the soil is soft and crumbly. Just around a curve, where 
the track ran between overhanging hillside and deep-cut gorge, 
a mass of earth and rock came sliding across the rails, and 
headlong into it crashed tthe train, and headlong over the bank 
to the rocky river bed; and those two scientists were instantly 
killed. 

Their souls came creeping out of their bodies and poised 
for a moment, wondering what to do next; and in that moment 
an angel stood before them. 

“Take heart! said the angel; “Arise! Behold, all roads 
lie open to you save one. Ye may walk no more in the ways 
of men; but the paths of infinity are yours. Choose, then, 
each of you, the way he will take, according to the desire of 
his mind.” 

Then O’Reilly (infected by the angel’s eloquence; for 
normally he was a man of plain, sensible speech and limited 
though pungent vocabulary) answered and said: “Let me take 
the road of the telescope, outward and outward ever; beyond 
the moon, beyond the planets, beyond the utmost stars; till 
I find the confines of space, or dissolve in limitless expansion.” 
And the angel answered, “Go.” 
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But Nichol replied: “Let me take the road of the micro- 
scope, inward and inward ever: to the heart of the cell, to the 
molecule’s core, to the centre of the electron; till I find the 
bounds of smallness, or vanish in infinite contraction.” And 
the angel answered, “Go.” 

Then those two men shook hands; for they said: “We go 
opposite ways, and how shall we meet again?” And each 
turned his back on the other and went his way. 

And O’Reilly soared upward till the earth lay beneath 
him like a ball, with the moon revolving around it. And as 
he soared he grew, till he was larger than any giant of fable; 
for even a giant’s senses would have been inadequate to com- 
prehend the spaces he must traverse. 


But Nichol grew small, till a single grain of sand on the 
river-shore loomed before him lke a mountain; and smaller 
still he grew, till that grain of sand no longer looked solid to 
him, for he could see the molecules composing it, thicker than 
stars in the firmament, swirling about lke hail in a tornado; 
so he entered that grain of sand, and found much room within 
it; and his incorporeal substance minded not the pelting of 
the molecules. 


And O’Reilly fled outward like a comet, past Mars and 
Jupiter and Saturn and Uranus and Neptune, and on into 
space beyond; and space and time shrank behind him, till stars 
were as stepping-stones and years as minutes, and the motion 
of the spheres became perceptible; so he saw the sun from afar 
careering through the heavens, and the planets like sparks 
that whirled about it; and still he grew, till the stars began 
to crowd him; and afterwards there was nothing but a storm 
of flying suns, myriads of them in a cast surrounding dark- 
ness; and these also dwindled in the distance. 

Nichol meantime had grown so small that a single mole- 
cule in the grain of sand was like the whole round earth to 
him; and smaller still he grew, until the molecule no longer 
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looked solid; so he entered into an atom of it, and saw its dark 
and infinitesimal protons, and the electrons like radiant globes 
that raced around them; for space and time swelled before 
him, till seconds were as centuries and atoms like worlds, and 
at last the electrons, monstrously enlarged, seemed to stand 
still in their places, like the hour-hand of a clock. 

And O’Reilly passed on into the void, beyond the Milky 
Way, till the sun and all its sister stars melted into a single 
misty gleam; and on every side spun other star-filled universes, 
each with its swarm of suns shrunk to one wee wisp of vapoury 
fire. 

But Nichol by this time was a very tiny being indeed, 
clambering up a stony hillside on one of several trillion worlds 
into which an electron had disintegrated at his approach. And 
he was smiling contentedly as he climbed, for he had always 
been sceptical about the theory that electrons are waves of 
nothing in particular. So joyfully he dived into a grain of 
sand on that hillside, and saw it melt into a system of revolv- 
ing particles which in turn proved to be worlds composed of 
other particles; and deeper and deeper he plunged into 
minuteness, wondering at the infinite vastness of little things, 
and never could he find an end to it. But at length he saw 
another man emerging from the tinier littleness ahead of him 
and advancing through a storm of atoms to meet him. 


Now O'Reilly had seen the whirling universes coalesce 
and thicken in his wake like cream in a churn, until he was 
far out from among them, looking down on the small solid 
mass into which they had curdled; and behold, it was a pebble. 
For he stood on a beach by a great sea, and at his feet lay 
this pebble; and it looked solid and quiet, but he knew it was 
a tempest of shuttling universes, one of them containing’ 
(among countless other stars) that sun around which revolves 
the planet Earth, with the City of Ottawa adhering to it like 
a fly-speck on a grapefruit, and therein the Chateau Laurier, 
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in whose Banquet Hall (had it not been for that confounded 
landslide) he should by this time have been sitting with other 
F.R.S.C.’s, listening to an address by the guest of honour. 
But now the earth was an atom of an atom, and here he was 
on this tremendous synthetic planet; and it, too, had beaches 
and pebbles, and probably also hotels with dining-rooms and 
even after-dinner speakers, if he had time to hunt them up, 
which he had not. For this globe was part of a planetary 
system in its turn; and he rocketed away from it till it dimin- 
ished to a mere twirling speck among thousands of others; and 
farther and farther he plunged into spaciousness, marvelling 
at the infinite littleness of enormous things, and never finding 
an end. And all at once he saw another man emerging from 
the huger vastness ahead of him, and advancing through a 
blizzard of suns to meet him. And they both spoke at once: 

“Nichol, you damned old fool! What in blazes are you 
doing here?” 

“Well, well, J. F.! Aren’t you off your beat a trifle, old 
man?” 


THE FORTUNES OF EUROPE 


By J. A. STEVENSON 





UROPHE, the continent which for many centuries past 

has been the chief centre of progressive and vitalizing 
thought in this world and seemed twenty years ago to have 
achieved for itself a stable and reasonably creditable civilization, 
has ever since the tremendous bouleversement of the Great 
War been passing through a period of desperate travail of 
which the end is not yet in sight. Even countries like Spain, 
Sweden and Holland which were not active participants in the 
hostilities have not been immune from their consequences and 
to-day, fifteen years after the arrival of peace, the war-torn 
fabric of European society, while it has undergone many 
drastic alterations, is far from having recovered its erstwhile 
stability. It is true that Europe has been through such periods 
of travail before in her long and chequered history and has 
shown a remarkable capacity to survive portentous changes; 
and in view of the fact that 1t took her more than thirty years 
to recover from the Napoleonic Wars which administered a 
much less severe shock to the foundations of her political, 
economic and social systems than did the late conflict, there 
was no valid reason to expect the present process of recovery 
would be briefer and easier. To-day the nations of Kurope are 
still wrestling with a welter of baffling problems and endeav- 
ouring to find a way out of a political and economic impasse 
which has brought suffering and unhappiness to millions of 
their citizens, and at the time of writing there has just begun 
in London a World Economic and Monetary Conference 
whose members are bent upon another heroic effort to find a 
satisfactory solution for some of the most troublesome pro- 
blems. But this article will not attempt to examine the tasks 
and prospects of this Conference nor will it treat of conditions 
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in Britain which is in a sense out of the European system; 
it will be restricted to a rough appraisement of existing condi- 
tions in the leading countries of the continent of Europe. 
Happiest of all is the lot of three Scandinavian countries, 
Norway, Sweden and Denmark, and of three other minor 
states, Holland, Switzerland and Belgium. Of these six only 
Belgium suffered directly from the War and her sufferings 
were only comparative. These small countries are by no means 
without their problems and difficulties and some of them are 
at the moment faced with acute financial troubles but their 
peoples, probably on account of their small territory and limited 
numbers, seem to be able to work the democratic system more 
successfully than the great populous nations can and also to 
enjoy the benefits of a sounder national economy and better 
diffusion of well-being and prosperity. After them in the scale 
of fortune comes France, which, although the chief sufferer 
from the war among the victors, has brought into play her 
amazing powers of resilience which she has possessed through 
the generations. Of all great powers of Europe she is the 
most self-sufficient economically, and the thrifty habits of her 
population coupled with her reserves of wealth have so far 
enabled her to fare better in the great depression than any of 
her neighbours. She has been with some justice accused of 
pursuing since the war a very selfish policy in the international 
field, and certainly when her policies were under the guidance 
of politicians like Poincaré and Tardieu, she made few helpful 
contributions to the resettlement of Europe and on occasions 
played a positively harmful role. But now happily her 
Government is in the hands of a group of statesmen of en- 
lightened outlook and her Premier, M. Daladier, one of the 
most widely respected and trusted figures in the European 
political scene, and M. Herriot are rightly given credit for 
working honestly for a peaceful readjustment of the troubled 
European situation. France seems to have found her real soul 
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in the last year and to be ready to recognize that she is part of 
the comity of Kurope and must play her part in salvaging its 
fortunes. 

But the fate of Europe in a large measure hinges upon 
the evolution of the situation which has developed in Germany. 
In that great country which has for the last half-century been 
the mainspring of the industrial life of Kurope there has been 
installed since March a Nationalist-Socialist administration 
headed by Herr Adolf Hitler, the Austrian-born corporal, 
who by sheer demagogic power has raised himself to the august 
office once occupied by Bismarck and Von Bulow. The victory 
of the “Nazis” in reality represents a complete counter-revo- 
lution and a destruction of the fabric of republican demo- 
cracy raised by the liberal elements in Germany after the great 
debacle in 1918. It is superfluous to attempt any exhaustive 
analysis of the causes which have led to this counter-revolution 
but the chief blame for the collapse of the democratic experi- 
ment in Germany must be laid to the pusillanimity and in- 
competence of the leaders of the German parties of the Left 
who failed to safeguard their position by rooting out the old 
militarist element from control of the army and by insisting 
that key posts in the administrative services should be manned 
by honest devotees of the Republican creed. Germany’s highly 
trained professional army, the Reichswehr, was left in the 
hands of unrepentant exponents of the old Prussian creed like 
General von Schleicher, and from 1920 onwards, although 
Republican politicians like Wirth, Streseman and Bruning 
were nominally in the saddle, they were practically at the 
mercy of the military clique which controlled the Reichswehr. 
The Allies by insisting upon the clause in the Peace ‘Treaty 
which forced from Germany an acceptance of the whole 
burden of war guilt, also presented the domestic enemies of the 
German Republic with a magnificent grievance which they 
exploited to the full, while the French by their obstinate re- 
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fusal to consider any modifications of the Pact of Versailles 
and their determination to keep Germany in a state of humbled 
helplessness, assiduously fanned the flames of a German 
Nationalism and materially contributed to Hitler’s triumph. 


Again the terrific economic stresses which Germany has 
been experiencing since the War were another contributing 
factor; the real core of the “Nazi” party in its inception was 
the huge multitude of young men and women who came to 
adult maturity in the post-war decade and found themselves 
without any satisfactory avenue which would enable them to 
earn a decent livelihood. They were without personal experi- 
ence of the horrors of the War but they were convinced that 
it and the subsequent peace were responsible for their miseries 
and troubles, that their country was the victim of a gigantic 
international conspiracy, and that the humiliations to which 
she was being continually subjected were intolerable. Hitler 
and his associates, who displayed extraordinary skill and in- 
genuity in their propaganda, not only promised to make an 
end of these terrible humiliations but also to achieve a reorgan- 
ization of the country’s economic life which would drive away 
the grim spectre of unemployment and restore the standard 
of pre-war prosperity. At successive elections the “Nazi” 
party showed a steady accumulation of strength, but for a long 
time Hitler and his allies were gravely distrusted as dangerous 
people by the leaders of the German Nationalist party, which 
represents the interests of the great landowners, the bankers 
and the industrialists. The latter party with the help of 
President Hindenburg tried the experiment of forming a 
purely Nationalist administration but, lacking any substantial 
volume of popular support, it speedily came to grief. There- 
upon the Nationalist leaders decided that in order to keep the 
parties of the Left out of office they must make common cause 
with Hitler; thus with some reluctance they agreed to accept 
his terms, which included the Chancellorship for himself and 
a series of key posts in the Reich and the Prussian administra- 
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tions for his chief lieutenants. But the result has been a bitter 
disillusionment for the Nationalists. No sooner was Hitler 
ensconced in office than he proceeded to act with a high hand. 
The ferocious terrorism which was initiated against the Jews, 
the Socialists, the Communists and all liberal elements in 
Germany did not excite any resentment in Nationalist 
bosoms, but it was soon revealed that the Nationalists were to 
have very little say in guiding the destinies of Germany and 
that the “Nazis” were determined to monopolize all real power 
for themselves. Scant respect was shown for Nationalist pre- 
judices and susceptibilities, Nationalist leaders like Hugen- 
berg were openly flouted and now the Nationalist party has 
ceased to exist as a separate political entity and has been 
swallowed up in the “Nazi” organization. Furthermore, the 
Socialist and Communist parties have been proscribed and had 
their organizations disbanded, and the Centrist party, formerly 
the political organization of the Roman Catholics, has dissolved 
itself; its members in the Reichtstag have returned their 
seats as “guests” of the “Nazis”. Other minor parties have 
also followed its example. The net result is that to-day 
the “Nazi” party is in untrammelled control. of the 
fortunes of Germany; and, following the example of the 
Italian Fascists, has proceeded to make itself identical with 
the state. No opposition or criticism is tolerated and the list 
of victims of the reign of terror which has been in progress 
makes grim reading. Already a wholesale reorganization of 
Germany’s economic life has been undertaken and some 
aspects of it are far from palatable to the leaders of those 
banking and business worlds who helped to put Hitler in 
power. It grieves them greatly to discover that the Hitlerites 
are disposed to place just as great stress upon the socialist part 
of their programme as upon its nationalist aspect and it is 
quite plain that, when Hitler has got all his reformative plans 
in operation, there will be very little left of the old capitalist 
system in Germany. 
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Meanwhile there is grave anxiety about the economic and 
financial plight of Germany. In view of her heavy external 
obligations Germany needs to have a substantial balance of 
exports over imports for their liquidation but Germany’s 
foreign trade has been shrinking steadily in the past two years 
and an aggregate foreign trade in 1931 valued at 16,325 mil- 
lion Reichmarks, and yielding an export balance of 2,871 
million Reichmarks, shrunk in 1931 to a value of 10,405 RM. 
yielding an export balance. of only 1,072 RM. ‘The decline in 
the balance has been further accentuated in 1933, and as the 
amount now available falls substantially below the sum re- 
quired for Germany’s interest requirements on foreign debts, 
Dr. Schacht, the President of the Reichsbank, Hitler’s chief 
financial expert, brought matters to a crisis early in June by 
declaring a moratorium on Germany’s external payments. 


Now, leaving out of consideration war reparations, there 
are very large amounts of British, American and other foreign 
capital tied up in Germany and for the time being they are in 
the status of frozen credits on which no interest is being paid. 
Moreover, competent observers of the German scene assert 
that expert demagogues as Hitler and his lieutenants may be, 
the dominant “Nazi” clique is very poorly equipped for the 
tackling of economic problems which demand economic states- 
manship of the highest quality and that many of the new 
schemes which it has launched are of a half-baked order and 
are likely to aggravagate the distresses and confusions of the 
country. There is, therefore, a real apprehension that Ger- 
many may be headed for a desperate financial crash with most 
unfortunate repercussions in other countries whose banks 
would be involved. But in the political sphere equally great 
anxiety exists about the aspirations of the Hitler Government. 
Following their acquisition of power, its spokesmen adopted 
a most truculent and bellicose tone in their utterances and 
frankly proclaimed their intention of tearing up the Treaty 
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of Versailles and freeing Germany from its restrictions. One 
speech of von Papen, in which he restated all the hoary doc- 
trines of Prussian militarism in their full bloom, caused a shiver 
in every capital in Europe and aroused talk in France about 
the need for a preventive war before Germany grew too strong. 
The Hitler Government, however, evidently sensed that it had 
provoked general suspicion and resentment and in a later 
speech, delivered to the Reichstag, Hitler himself assumed a 
very conciliatory tone and professed his willingness to co- 
operate in working out a peaceful solution of Europe’s 
problems. But, as long as the domestic reign of terror is not 
abated, the suspicions about the real designs of Germany will 
persist and at present these suspicions are largely responsible 
for the state of suspended animation into which the Disarma- 
ment Conference has fallen because the French simply decline 
to make any reductions in their armaments until they can be 
satisfied that Germany harbours no plans for a war of revenge. 

The developments in Germany since the year began have 
had profound repercussions throughout the rest of Europe 
and particularly in adjacent countries. The performances of 
Herr Hitler and the “Nazi” party have produced the firm 
conviction that the old spirit of Prussianism, which was sup- 
posed to have been killed by the War, is still very much alive 
and that the German people are prepared to accept and even 
to welcome a leadership which is plotting revenge for the dis- 
asters of the years 1914-1918 and aspires to impose Germany’s 
will upon her neighbours. ‘These apprehensions have resulted 
in a drawing together of the countries which have reason to 
fear the revival of an aggressive Germany. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Benes, the able Foreign Minister of Czecho- 
slovakia, this country, Roumania and Jugoslavia have formed 
what is for all practical purposes a Confederation styled “The 
Little Entente’’; it is based upon a formal agreement by which 
the three countries bind themselves to pursue a common foreign 
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policy and to pool all their resources in armaments for mutual 
defence and support. Now since these three powers have a 
combined population of roughly 40 million people and com- 
mand between them an army; of 500,000 regular troops, they 
are by themselves a force to be reckoned with; moreover, they 
can rely upon the cordial co-operation of Poland, which feels 
itself peculiarly menaced by the emergence of the Hitler re- 
gime. Furthermore, in order to relieve her anxiety about her 
eastern frontier, Roumania has been making overtures to 
Russia for a peaceable settlement of the dispute about the 
province of Bessarabia, which Roumania seized after the War 
when Russia was helpless, and efforts are being made to bring 
both Bulgaria and Austria into the circle of the Little Entente. 
Circumstances are driving Austria in this direction, and at 
present she is one of the storm-centres of Kurope. ‘There had 
developed in Austria a “Nazi” party which maintained close 
contacts with the German “Nazis” and, when the latter sud- 
denly found themselves in power a few months ago, their 
Austrian friends were naturally encouraged to think that they 
could easily emulate their exploits. These Austrian “Nazis” 
at once became very violent and aggressive, and support in 
various ways was promptly forthcoming from Germany. But 
it happens that Austria has thrown up at this juncture as its 
Chancellor a midget of a man, Dr. Dollfuss, who has proved 
himself a resourceful and courageous statesman. As soon as 
he was assured of the support of France and in a lesser degree 
of Britain, he proceeded to take very drastic measures for the 
suppression of the local “Nazi” party before they could accu- 
mulate any more followers and mature their plans for a revo- 
lution. He arrested its prominent leaders, declared its 
organizations illegal, imposed a censorship upon its press 
organs and within a few weeks reduced the Austrian “Nazi” 
party to comparative impotence. He also acted very firmly 
with emissaries of the German “Nazis” who visited Austria for 
the purpose of egging on their friends to open defiance of the 
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Government and summarily expelled some of these fraternity 
across the border. Naturally this display of courage on the 
part of Chancellor Dollfuss excited immense indignation in 
Hitlerite circles in Germany and led to such reprisals as a ban 
upon German tourists visiting Austria whose object was to 
ruin the summer tourist trade of the Austrian Tyrol. ‘There 
were also some unpleasant episodes on the frontier but Dr. 
Dollfuss, confident that he had the sympathy of several power- 
ful countries, stood firm and defied Hitler to do his worst. 
Moreover, he has been supported by Austrian public opinion, 
which apparently has changed its mind completely about the 
desirability of a union with Germany. For one thing Austria 
is one of the most devoutly Catholic countries in Europe and 
the tactics of violence which the “Nazis” of Bavaria had 
adopted towards local Catholics have aroused the bitter resent- 
ment of the Catholics of Austria. So the idea of the Anschluss 
or union with Germany which a few months ago was regarded 
as offering the only possible road to salvation for Austria has 
now become completely distasteful, and all intelligent Aus- 
trians feel that their wisest course is to try to reach an accom- 
modation with their neighbours, Czecho-Slovakia and Jugo- 
Slavia, and to move away from the orbit of Germany now that 
she has revived for herself her old unpopularity with the rest 
of Europe. 


Concerning Russia there is the usual stream of conflicting 
reports almost invariably coloured by partisan predilections. 
On the one hand there are grim stories to the effect that the 
Five Year Plan has completely broken down, that Russian 
incapacity to handle complicated modern machinery has re- 
sulted in tremendous waste and inefficient production which 
falls far short of expectations both in volume and quality, that 
there is a desperate scarcity of food, and that hunger and 
misery are stalking through the land and taking heavy toll 
of its citizens. Against this it is claimed by the propagan- 
dists of and sympathizers with the Soviet régime that while 
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there have been certain acute disappointments in connection 
with the Five Year Plan, a reasonable measure of success has 
been achieved for it, that the problem of the food shortage, 
being confined to certain localities, has been overcome, and 
that the state’s efforts to stimulate agricultural production 
have resulted in a very large increase in the acreage sown with 
grain this spring. The truth as often happens seems to lie 
half-way between the two extremes. Undoubtedly serious 
lacunae have developed in the scheme of the Five Year Plan 
and the difficulty of providing Russia with a new-made efficient 
industrial organization in so brief a period has proved greater 
than its sponsors anticipated. But Stalin and his allies never 
claimed for the Five Year Plan that it would raise appreciably 
the standard of life for the Russian workers during the period 
of consummation; it was in their eyes a programme, financed 
by deliberately deferred consumption. It has apparently suc- 
ceeded in its main objective of supplying Russia with the 
foundations of a modern industrial structure, and its compara- 
tive success seems to have operated as a preventive against 
attacks by political enemies of the Soviets like Japan. More- 
over, there is evidence that the Russian urban worker is now 
anxious to buy commodities which in 1913 he would never 
have dreamed of possessing and that the peasant normally 
expects to enjoy a more varied diet than in pre-revolutionary 
days. Moreover, all impartial observers are agreed that if the 
lot of the mass of the people does not show so far any great 
material improvement, there has been a remarkable advance 
in other spheres such as education and health. 

It remains to be seen whether the Russians can make 
profitable use of the machine equipment with which they have 
provided themselves; the upward climb to abounding general 
prosperity and «a higher standard of living than the masses of 
the capitalist countries enjoy is bound to be slow. But the 
great Russian experiment is still going on and its fortunes are 
being followed with intense interest in all other countries. 
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Meanwhile, in view of the fact that there is in Russia and must 
be for many years a vast unsatisfied demand for goods, there 
is a disposition on the part of most other countries to develop 
friendly trading relations with her. The breach which occurred 
with Britain as the result of the bewildering episode of the 
charges against the officials of the Metropolitan-Vickers Co., 
was regarded by most intelligent people in Britain as exceed- 
ingly unfortunate, but now both Governments have retrieved 
their obvious errors of judgment and have reached a new 
concordat. 

Of the other countries Italy remains under the unchal- 
lenged control of Mussolini and his Fascist party; their 
experiment of the corporate state, functioning under a dicta- 
torship, is being given a thorough trial. On the credit side 
are many beneficial reforms in the material sphere; the 
country’s economic organization has been improved out of all 
knowledge, pestilential marshes have been drained and brought 
under cultivation, agricultural and industrial production have 
been greatly increased, trains run on time, sanitation is en- 
forced, the former hordes of beggars have disappeared, and 
the administrative corruption, which was a byword, has been 
almost completely eliminated. Undoubtedly Mussolini has 
managed to create in the Italian people a new national spirit 
which has many commendable features but it has been accom- 
plished at the cost of the obliteration of personal liberty and 
the democratic political system; thus time will be required for 
1 proper appraisement of the balance sheet. In foreign policy 
Mussolini for a long time showed a disposition to tread the 
path of chauvinistic imperialism and contrived to get his 
ccuntry on very bad terms with its nearest neighbours, France 
and Jugoslavia, but lately he has given evidence of a welcome 
change of heart and, as the chief architect of the Four Power 
Pact, signed in May, which commits the four great European 
powers, Britain, France, Germany and Italy, to work by 
peaceful means for a solution of Europe’s problems and to 
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persevere by ordinary diplomatic methods with negotiations 
for disarmament in the event of the failure of the Geneva 
Conference, which now seems inevitable. I] Duce has made a 
substantial contribution to the cause of peace. 

Two years ago Spain was the scene of a peaceful revolu- 
tion by which a republican form of government was substituted 
for an effete and corrupt monarchy. Fortunately the young 
Republic found available for its leadership two very able and 
enlightened statesmen in Sefior Azana, who became Premier, 
and Sefior Madriaga, a distinguished literary figure who is 
Azana’s chief counsellor in foreign affairs. The new Repub- 
lican régime has to cope with two sets of enemies—the reaction- 
ary royalists and the Communists—and it has now come to 
loggerheads on account of its drastic educational reforms with 
the Papacy which has pronounced sentence of excommunica- 
tion against it. But the Azana Ministry is making steady 
progress with a programme of economic and other reforms, 
which are bound to change the face of Spain in a few years. 
Recently there was an acute political crisis at Madrid but, 
when Premier Azana resigned, nobody else could form a work- 
able administration and he is now back in office with enhanced 
prestige. Moreover, the concession of a generous measure of 
local autonomy to Catalonia has eliminated one of his thorniest 
problems. 

The Balkan countries are as usual seething with unrest 
and discontent and hampered by budgetary difficulties and the 
internecine quarrels of political factions, but, as their economy 
is mainly of the peasant order, they escape the troubles which 
afflict highly industrialized countries. 

There is no reason to think that Europe will not in the 
fullness of time again emerge from her present trials and 
strains; and, thanks to the menace offered by the German 
“Nazis”, there were welcome signs of a growing solidarity of 
outlook among the smaller nations of Central and Eastern 
Kurope. In time, if adequate prosperity is to be restored, 
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there must come a modification of the tariff barriers which have 
fatally upset the old economic system of the continent; but 
unless the World Conference achieves unexpected success, for 
some years to come Europe may present the picture of a series 
of states organized each on the basis of Nationalist Socialism 
and trading with each other by a process of barter. Under 
these conditions a lower standard of living for everybody is 
inevitable and the lessons taught by Adam Smith and Bastiat 
will have to be learnt again by grim experience. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


oe 


CANADA AND THE LONDON CONFERENCE. 


Not since the conclusion of the Peace Treaty—so called— 
have the hopes of the world attended any international meeting 
with such intense expectancy as they have the London Econo- 
mic Conference; never have they been so suddenly and so 
completely shattered. And yet the world trudges along its 
weary way oblivious, seemingly, alike to the dream and to the 
rude awakening. Here, indeed, is a phenomenon of deep and 
arresting significance. Between May and mid-July, 1933, 
something happened which changed vitally the posture of 
world affairs—something which may well be RNS as mark- 
ing the beginning of a new era. 

It is not necessary to discuss here the incidents of the 
meeting of the Conference. The lighting and the stage effects 
were arranged with that mastery of technique which is born 
of consummate skill and of varied and sensitive experience. 
No detail was omitted that could contribute to the creation of 
the proper attitude on the part of the public or of that peculiar 
atmosphere essential to the success of the deliberations of the 
delegates. And yet, as at Ottawa, the ghost of unreality 
stalked upon the stage in a most disconcerting manner. 

The Conference was torpedoed, as is now well known, by 
President Roosevelt’s message on the problem of monetary 
stabilization. ‘There was general agreement that one of the 
objections of the Conference was the achievement of an in- 
crease in the price levels of commodities, an increase, approxi- 
mately, to the standard of 1926. How should this desirable 
end be effected? Among other means, by increasing the 
volume of world trade, and, to that end, by removing artificial 
barriers to trade, in the form of tariff duties. But as an essen- 
tial condition to the modification of the tariff structures of 
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various nations there must be some measure of constancy in 
the yard-stick by which the value of the commodities of trade 
should be determined. For European countries the stabiliza- 
tion of the world’s currency became a condition precedent to 
any useful discussion of tariffs and of international trade. 
That such a condition was regarded as essential is due to the 
fact that old-world nations buy and sell largely in foreign 
markets and external trade bulks greatly in their commercial 
transactions. 

But this was not the point of view of the United States. 
The external trade of the United States is only 10 per cent., 
a relatively small part of their total trade. In no nation was 
there greater inquiry in effecting an increase in the prices of 
commodities and in stimulating the processes of manufacture 
and of commerce to greater productivity. But, in the opinion 
of President Roosevelt and his advisers, these purposes might 
be achieved by national rather than by international action. 
There was thus created a fundamental difference between the 
outlook of the statesmanship of the United States and that of 
European nations. 

Prior to his inauguration President Roosevelt had elab- 
orated plans for the revival of business in the United States 
which were nothing less than revolutionary in their drastic 
character and in the range of the application. They involved 
staggering expenditures for public works, controlled inflation 
of the currency, farm relief on a gigantic scale, and the mobil- 
ization of industry by means of a series of “codes”, each de- 
signed to fit the needs of a particular industry. In special 
session Congress vested in the President special authority to 
place his programme in operation, powers which would be 
conferred on the chief executive of the nation only in the case 
of a grave emergency such as undoubtedly then existed. With 
incredible rapidity the administration has set in motion the 
forces designed to effect a reconstruction of American industry 
and commerce. March 4, 1933, will probably be known as 
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Black Saturday. The pulse of American trade and finance 
had almost stopped beating. Then the new physician took 
charge of the patient. His confidence in his own ability to 
discover a remedy for the nation’s ills inspired immediate 
confidence. His first prescriptions wrought miracles in the 
direction of recovery largely because of the utterly hopeless 
condition of the patient before his arrival at the bed-side. 

Contracts for public works have been awarded; the lead- 
ers of industry have collaborated with the administration in 
the devising of “‘codes” for the regulation of hours of labour, 
of wages, of conditions of marketing and of the general con- 
duct of industry which must arouse the envy of Stalin and his 
associates. Arresting as is this revolution in the direction of 
industry in the United States, it is of less significance than 
the change in the mental outlook of the American people. It 
is this psychological phenomenon that wrecked the London 
Conference. The people of the United States had become 
convinced that under the vigorous and courageous leadership 
of their new President they could extract themselves from 
the mire of depression—that national action could effect that 
which hitherto had been deemed possible only by means of 
international co-operation. 


Between May Ist and the meeting of the London Con- 
ference in mid-June the tempo of life in the United States 
was quickened with startling rapidity. Prices of commodities 
began to rise, or, conversely, the value of the dollar in terms 
of commodities began to fall. The dollar declined, likewise, 
in relation to the pound, and to the currencies of Europe which 
still retained the gold standard. Of chief significance is the 
fact that by the beginning of July a nation of a hundred and 
twenty million people had convinced itself that by processes 
national in scope it had found the secret of economic recovery 
and was well on the way to restoring the price levels of the 
pre-depression era. Controlled inflation of the dollar had been 
one of the ingredients in the potent draught which had seemed 
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to effect a remedy. Why, then, should this prescription be 
abandoned at the request of the nations of Europe which had 
not yet displayed evidence of ability to prescribe for their 
own ills? 

President Roosevelt has been charged with inconsistency 
in his dealings with the London Conference. It may be easier 
to make this charge than to substantiate it. The London 
Economic Conference, prepared by a committee of experts 
many weeks before the Conference assembled, was determined 
in relation to conditions which, in essential aspects, had been 
modified by the time the Conference met. ‘The abandonment 
of the gold standard by the United States—an incident in 
controlled inflation—altered the position of the United States. 
Even in May, when Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot visited 
President Roosevelt, it is doubtful if the President could have 
foreseen the effect of the programme of recovery. At that 
time President Roosevelt might very properly have regarded 
international action as essential to the restoration of former 
price levels and the stabilization of currency as an essential 
concern of the Conference. But the far-reaching and funda- 
mental change in the attitude of the people of the United 
States changed this situation. The President would have been 
a traitor to the offspring of his own creative mind had he 
abandoned any essential feature of the programme which 
promised to dispel the clouds of despair and to bring hope 
and buoyancy to the people of his nation. The stabilization of 
the dollar prior to the time when prices have been restored 
to the desired level would have been fatal to the policies of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

Nor is it difficult to understand the surprise and indigna- 
tion of the representatives of France and other European 
nations. The statesmanship of Europe has not appreciated 
the change which has occurred in the United States in conse- 
quence of the introduction of Roosevelt’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion. France has found it difficult to understand the mind 
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of the United States, no more difficult than it is for Americans 
to understand the French mind. France and Germany have 
had bitter experience with the inflation of national currencies. 
Millions of their people were ruined in fortune by the process. 
They realize the difficulties of putting on the brakes while 
the dollar careers down the steep incline. Small wonder is it 
that they are sceptical of good coming from any plan of 
recovery associated with the inflation of the national currency. 
The continued decline of the dollar threatened to force them 
to abandon the gold standard which they, against the back- 
ground of bitter experience, regard as the only safe anchorage 
for their monetary systems. For the gold countries of Europe 
to form a ‘bloc’ for the protection of gold currencies has been 
a thoroughly logical proceeding, inevitable in the circum- 
stances. They are willing to wait until the Roosevelt plan 
has been tested by experience, hoping it will succeed, but 
unable to see any other issue than failure. There is, therefore, 
a thoroughly logical basis for the differences in national out- 
look which have, for the present, made agreement impossible 
between the United States and the gold bloc of Europe. 
These same nations, and France in particular, must 
assume a measure of responsibility for the new nationalism of 
the United States. There has been perceptible in recent years 
among enlightened people in the United States a movement 
which looked to national insulation in economic policies. Be- 
eause of the great diversity of its natural resources and the 
highly developed state of its industrial system, the United 
States could manage to live tolerably well without external 
trade. The experience of their association with Kurope had 
not been happy. The attitude of mind of European countries 
to the problem of war debts rather than the actual loss involved 
in repudiation had influenced the thinking of the people of 
the United States. The opinion is held in the United States 
with rugged persistency that the borrowing of money carries 
with it an obligation to make repayment. France has created 
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an impression that such an obligation does not rest heavily 
on her conscience. The people of the United States are not 
ungenerous at heart; we in Canada know that they are lavish 
in their generosity. But their pride and self-respect are 
wounded by the thought that their neighbours are “‘spongeing”’ 
on them. Their experience with war debts and with private 
foreign obligations incurred since the war has succeeded in 
creating such an impression. Impetus has thus been given to 
a movement which would keep the United States as free as 
possible from European economic entanglements. The exist- 
ence of this sentiment, in turn, made it easier for President 
Roosevelt to appeal to the pride of the American people in 
the endeavour to set their house in order without the aid of 
their neighbours. 

The proceedings at London this summer raise the larger 
problem of the value of such a procedure for the settlement of 
international differences. Might it not be wise to hold a con- 
ference to end conferences? The meeting together of repre- 
sentatives of several nations should make possible a freer and 
more complete interchange of opinion and should create 
greater mutual understanding. ‘There has been, however, dis- 
tinct danger in the elaborate staging of the constitutions and 
in the artificial atmosphere too frequently created. There is 
danger of international conferences meriting the same con- 
summation as that too frequently associated with judicial 
proceedings in the United States. There has been too much 
of what the Press of the United States refers to as “bally-hoo’’. 
These difficulties are created primarily by the Press in their 
eagerness to secure startling and sensational news. ‘The re- 
sults, however, have been disastrous. Unwarranted expecta- 
tions have been created; disillusionments have become inevit- 
able and much of the time of conferences has been devoted to 
delicate but wasteful processes of saving of faces. Every 
national face has at some time required to be saved. Such 
situations were avoided very largely by the old secret diplo- 
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macy. The theatre stage is not regarded as the most becoming 
place for the performance of the marriage ceremony. There 
are still certain functions of the nation which, though not 
performed in secret, should not partake of the nature of 
“stunts”. The fact that persons prominent in the public eye 
are brought together in one place makes an international con- 
ference fair game for the manufacturers and vendors of 
materials for press publicity. The problem might be solved if 
all nations would agree to send junior secretaries of the same 
rank to the conferences. The facilities for the exchange of 
opinion at great distances have become so perfected that it 
should be possible to conduct most negotiations free from the 
glare of the spot-hight. The seeming failure of the London 
Conference may yet be turned to solid achievement if it should 
direct attention to the glaring defects of the conference 
technique. 

The part played by Mr. Bennett at the Conference was 
not without credit to himself and to Canada. There was real 
need of an interpreter of Washington to London and Mr. 
Bennett seems to have performed most useful service in this 
role. He has been at the Washington of the new régime and 
has observed at close range the working of the new plan of 
recovery. Britain has occupied a difficult position in relation 
to the dollar and the franc. ‘The gold bloc nations exerted 
their utmost efforts to draw Britain into their circle. The in- 
fluence of the Dominions on the statesmanship of Britain did 
undoubtedly help to prevent such an alignment and kept the 
door open to limited co-operation between the two leading 
English-speaking nations. 

It seems to be a fact that neither the meeting of the Con- 
ference nor its collapse has made much difference to the Cana- 
dian people. Of infinitely greater significance has been the 
rise in prices following in the wake of the Roosevelt programme 
in Washington. Never before has the intimate association of 
the economic life of Canada with that of the United States 
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been more clearly demonstrated. 'To prevent the too precipi- 
tate dissolution of the Conference and undue resentment 
against the United States as a consequence, Mr. Bennett 
might declare that the future of democracy depended on the 
success of the London Conference. But Mr. Bennett realizes, 
probably as few others do, that the future of democracy— 
whatever that may mean—is being determined in Washington. 
One definite result is likely to emerge from the Confer- 
ence. The gold bloc nations of Europe will be drawn more 
closely together for the protection of certain common economic 
interests. And, incidentally, the much despised Mr. Litvinoff 
of Russia seems, alone of those who attended the Conference 
market, to have returned home with his basket full. In Britain 
there is renewed anxiety to create an Empire economic bloc. 
The repercussions of the Conference may result in further 
restriction of Britain’s exports to Europe. ‘The new mercan- 
tilism, as did the old, will look to the Dominions to make good 
the loss suffered in Kurope. The United States will endeavour 
to create an American continental bloc including the South 
American states and Canada. By separate trade treaties she 
will attempt to extend her markets for manufactured goods 
and secure the raw materials she does not herself produce. 
There is little doubt that Canada will be invited to join 
this bloc and that negotiations for a reciprocal trade agreement 
will be pushed forward. Canadian statesmanship and the 
Canadian people may be required soon to make significant 
decisions regarding the direction of their external economic 
relationships. Will the Canadian dollar tie itself to the pound 
or to the New York dollar? Shall Canada join a continental 
economic system or shall she endeavour to extend trade with 
British Empire countries? To what extent will political senti- 
ment be permitted to modify economic forces? Here are 
problems which deserve more careful thought than they have 
received. We cannot simply allow ourselves to drift blindly 
with the current. We should face the question of the orienta- 
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tion of our economic life and determine the direction in which 
we wish to move. There is, likewise, a real danger lest an 
attempt to make the best of both worlds may leave us without 
the benefits of either. 

The effect of the Conference on the domestic political 
situation will be of interest. ‘The failure of the Conference 
will mean, doubtless, that there will be no federal election this 
year, and, by the same token, that there will probably be an 
appeal to the province of Ontario this autumn. ‘The most 
significant aspect of the domestic political situation is the rapid 
spread of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation move- 
ment. It has swung in behind the appeal to the imagination 
of the Roosevelt programme. Roosevelt has challenged capi- 
talism and has forced it to submit to the superior power of the 
state. ‘The “new deal” contains much inspiration for the 
Canadian movement—a movement which is based on ethical 
considerations capable of making a strong appeal during a 
period when the inequalities in the distribution of wealth become 
most potent. The failure of the London Conference, pillaried, 
it may be said, by the prophet of the new idealism, has been 
interpreted widely as a further evidence of the disintegration 
of the old capitalistic system and has given much comfort to 
the followers of Mr. Woodsworth. It is doubtful if the 
restoration of good times can now put an effective brake on 
this movement, particularly among the younger people. ‘The 
C. C. F. will play a most significant réle in the next federal 
election, and, certainly, in the next parliament of Canada. 


D. McArRTHUR. 
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The Rule of Faith, By W. P. Paterson. London: Hodder 
and Stoughton. 8/6. 


Religion and Revelation. By A. L. Lilley. London: S. P. C. 
K. 4/6. 


A Philosophy of Religion. By Ambrosius Czak6. London: 
Allenson, 5/-. 


The Living God. By Nathan Séderblom. Oxford University 
Press, 18/-. Toronto: $5.50. 


The Other Spanish Christ, a Study in the Spiritual History 
of Spain and South America. By J. A. Mackay. 
London: Student Christian Movement. 8/6. 


There are hopeful signs that Systematic Theology, so 
long the Cinderella of the theological family, is regaining its 
rightful place, and that, too, in a form not unintelligible to the 
ordinary educated man. Dr. Paterson’s Baird Lectures de- 
livered in 1905 were first published in 1912. The publication 
of a new and revised edition in 1932 is an important theo- 
logical event. To wide and massive learning and a very acute 
judgement Dr. Paterson adds a style of charm and distinction. 
He deals exclusively with two allied fundamental questions, 
first as to “the repository to which the data of the Christian 
revelation have been entrusted” and, second, as to “the sub- 
stance of Christian doctrine”. Under both heads we are given 
a masterly and critical summary of the great systems and 
tendencies of thought in Christendom with a new chapter deal- 
ing with movements of the twentieth century, such as Roman 
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Catholic Modernism, the Lambeth Conference, Lausanne, the 
“School of Comparative Religion’, “the Theology of Crisis”, 
and such modern statements as the Doctrinal Basis of the 
United Church of Canada. The book is historical in its treat- 
ment and as fair as it is learned. 

Canon Lilley’s book consists for the most part of the 
Bishop Paddock lectures which he delivered in 1931 at the 
General Theological Seminary of New York. His method 
is likewise primarily historical. It is interesting to note how 
theologians outside the Church of Rome as well as within are 
more and more turning back to St. Thomas Aquinas as the 
great classical exponent of the Christian religion, but Canon 
Lilley is well aware of the gulf that yawns not merely between 
us and the Middle Ages but even between us and Dr. Mozley’s 
famous lectures on Miracles. Classical Christianity rests upon 
Scripture as upon an impregnable rock; but upon what does 
modern Christianity rest, when the work of the Biblical critics 
has been recognized? Canon Lilley has little patience with 
those who would replace the testimony of Scripture by the 
testimony of the Church, for Church and Scripture alike derive 
all their authority from that Word of God which is incor- 
porated in Scripture. He is drawn to the solution offered by 
the modern Barthian school, and, as to the wider question of 
Revelation, he says, “the Revelation which is self-authenticat- 
ing in the substance of its content, which needs no miracle to 
authenticate that substance, is brought as to its whole content 
within the ambit of reason, and is thereby something different 
from Revelation in the traditional sense. Theology is, I think, 
preparing itself honestly to meet this new situation.” Again, 
“Revelation cannot rightly be conceived otherwise than as the 
intensest form and degree of that general illumination with 
which God is present to the deepest needs of all His children 
and which He ministers to them through the whole world of 
experience in the midst of which their life is set.” 
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From the United Church of Canada comes a surprisingly 
fresh and original contribution to the philosophy of religion. 
Dr. Czako is a minister of the Church of All Nations in 
Toronto and a British subject; he had made a name for himself 
in Kurope as a philosopher before he came to Canada, and we 
now have his first philosophical work in English. In philosophy 
half the battle is to ask the right questions; we note, therefore, 
with special interest that Dr. Czak6 begins from the question, 
whether human life has any meaning. He argues that “life 
according to its essence is a struggle against death as against 
evil.... There must be that which guarantees life after death 
and therewith the meaning of human conscious life. This 
guarantor cannot be a force of nature, nor merely immanent, 
but must be essentially transcendent. This Guarantor is called 
by mankind the Supreme Being or God.” Dr. Czak6 defines 
religion as “moral life on the basis of our dependence on God”’. 
“The man of religion,” he says, “does not discuss the essence 
of God, but he lives somehow according to God;” he repre- 
sents Jesus Christ as “the concrete God’’, and passes to an 
extraordinarily interesting section upon the philosophy of 
denominations or concrete expressions of the religious life. 
The book is short and makes no attempt to cover the whole 
ground, but it is highly stimulating and original. Dr. Czako 
is essentially a man of the modern world, and his book is to 
be commended not least to those who would scarcely think of 
reading a conventional work on the philosophy of religion. 

Protestantism can know no official Pope, but the late 
Archbishop of Upsala by the force of his character, the 
eminence of his gifts and the catholicity of his essentially 
Protestant piety became in large measure the spokesman and 
representative of ecumenical Protestantism and even of that 
which the Pope calls the Pan-christian movement. Dr. Soder- 
blom was a scholar of international fame; he was not merely 
widely and accurately read in the vast field of religion and a 
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specialist in the field of Zoroastrianism, he had also a poet’s 
and a philosopher’s insight into the motley facts before him, 
and his writings—alas! but little available in English—afford 
the best introduction to the study of religion as a whole. And 
Dr. Sdderblom was great as a man. His work for the unity 
of Christendom is well known; he was a personal influence far 
beyond the confines of his own country, and it is truly said of 
him that he “had the rare gift of creating a festival atmosphere 
wherever he went’. 

He did not live to deliver the second series of his Gifford 
Lectures; in this volume we have the first series which, apart 
from a relative silence about China, covers the field of the 
higher religions of mankind; it is a great book in grasp, in 
penetration, in vision, a worthy monument of his scholarship 
and faith, altogether readable, astonishingly learned and sym- 
pathetic, and a notable attempt to represent the place of 
Christianity in the religious story of mankind. Some time 
before he died, Dr. Soderblom told me that for years he had 
kept with his papers a translation of his book Das Werden des 
Gottesglaubens into English, but that he had never found 
time to polish it. That book is not merely a most important 
study of primitive religious forms, but is also in a sense the 
natural introduction to the Living God. It is to be wished 
that the Oxford Press might increase our debt by publishing 
this other volume also in English. 

South America is remote from Canada geographically; it 
seems even more remote spiritually. The Catholicism of 
Quebec appears to be almost as distinct from the Catholicism 
of South America as it is from Protestantism. Even if we 
allow for strong Protestant bias in Dr. Mackay’s account of 
this southern Catholicism, there remains much to give point 
to the embittered comment of a South American Christian, 
“official Christianity is the greatest of all crimes”. Dr. Mackay 
writes to interpret the Spanish spirit to the Anglo-Saxon 
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world. He describes first the amazing story of early Colonial 
theocracy and the later attitude of the Vatican to South 
America; then he offers a philosophy or critique of Spanish 
Christianity, and concludes with a moving account of modern 
religious movements Catholic, Protestant and extra-ecclesi- 


astical. N. M. 


* * * * * * 


Myth and Ritual: Essays on the Myth and Ritual of the 
Hebrews im relation to the Culture Pattern of the 
Ancient Hast. By A. M. Blackman, C. J. Gadd, F. 
J. Hollis, S. H. Hooke, EK. O. James, W. O. E. 
Oesterley, and I’. H. Robinson. Edited by S. H. 
Hooke. Pp. 204. Toronto: Oxford University Press. 
$3 25, 


The Editor of this volume of Essays is well known to 
many Canadian readers as sometime Professor in Victoria 
College, Toronto. He is now Professor of Old Testament 
studies in the University of London, England. His collabo- 
rators are well known as competent Assyriologists, Egyptolo- 
gists, Anthropologists and Old Testament scholars, and these 
essays were first delivered as lectures at Oxford and in the 
University of London. Their purpose is to show where 
possible the significance of certain aspects of myth, legend 
and ritual practice which may be traced among the Hebrews. 
Dr. Blackman treats Egypt, Mr. Gadd Babylonia, Drs. 
Robinson, Oesterley and James certain phases of the Old 
Testament, Dr. Hollis writes on “the Sun-Cult and the 
Temple in Jerusalem”, and the Editor himself on the “Ritual 
Pattern of the Ancient East” and on practices of the ancient 
Canaanites as learned from the excavations in Palestine, 
notably those in Gezer, Taanach, Megiddo and Beth-Shan. 
Canon Simpson of Oxford, himself a well-known Biblical 
scholar, contributes a foreword. 
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It has long been recognized that there are fragments of 
myth in the Old Testament and many persistent ritual prac- 
tices which survived long after the time of the great prophets 
who declared ritual to be so unessential to religion. These 
things have their origin far back in a past which antedates 
the oldest records of the Old Testament. One must say, how- 
ever, even after the reading of these interesting essays, that 
it is really not possible to see, at any rate as yet, that “Culture 
Pattern of the Ancient East’? which some scholars speak of 
in such a facile way. The present reviewer has always felt 
that it is never possible to bring back to any common pattern 
the extraordinary things which have been done in the name of 
religion since man first began to worship. Comparisons are 
extremely interesting and often enlightening, as ¢.g., the 
Babylonian Stories of Creation and The Deluge, but ultimate 
unification is quite another thing. One is reminded again of 
the colloquy in Henry V where Fluellen is making Harry of 
Monmouth into a veritable Alexander the Great. “I warrant 
you shall find, in the comparisons between Macedon and 
Monmouth, that the situations, look you, is both alike. There 
is a river in Macedon; and there is also moreover a river at 
Monmouth. It is called Wye, at Monmouth; but it is out of 
my prains what is the name of the other river. But ’tis all 
one, ‘tis so like as my fingers is to my fingers and there is 
salmons in both.” 

But whatever may be said about the culture pattern of the 
Ancient East it will be admitted by all that the essence of Old 
Testament religion was not in myth or ritual. The prophets 
and the psalmists have not spoken in vain. 


HACK: 
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PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of the Present. By George Herbert Mead. 
Edited by Arthur E. Murphy, with prefatory remarks 
by John Dewey. Chicago and London: Open Court, 
1932. Pp. xl, 195. $3.00. 

Contemporary Idealism in America. Edited by Clifford 
Barrett. Toronto: The Macmillans in Canada. 1982. 
Pp, 326: 

Music and Meaning. By Elizabeth Robinson Woods. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1932. Pp. 
101. $2.00. 

Symbolic Logic. By Clarence Irving Lewis and Cooper 
Harold Langford. New York: The Century Co. 
1932. Pp. 502. $5.00. 

Berkeley. By G. Dawes Hicks. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
1932. Pp. 319. 12/6. 

David Hume. By B. M. Laing. London: Ernest Benn Ltd. 
1932. Pp. 263. 12/6. 

John Locke. By James Herbert Dempster. Reprinted 
from Annals of Medical History, New Series, Vol. 4, 
Nos. 1 and 2. New York: Paul B. Hoeber. 

Is There a God? A Conversation. By H. N. Wieman, D. C. 
Macintosh, and M. C. Otto. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
& Co. 1982. Pp. 328. $2.00. 

Moral Man and Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Toronto: The Copp Clark Co. Pp. 277. $2.00. 

Adventures of Ideas. By Alfred North Whitehead. Toronto: 
The Macmillans in Canada. 1932. Pp. 381. $3.75. 


Mead’s Philosophy of the Present follows Dewey and 
Lovejoy on the Paul Carus Foundation, America’s most dis- 
tinguished lecture-series in philosophy. Readers accustomed 
to the verbosity of philosophers will be hardly prepared for 
the modest limits of these lectures—some ninety pages in all, 
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augmented into respectability by an editor’s introduction, a 
preface by John Dewey, and a reprint of five supplementary 
essays by the author. Yet those who knew George Herbert 
Mead will not be surprised. His was a worker’s mind, not 
an expositor’s. In class he struggled with new ideas; the 
effort, too sincere to be masked by a facile vocabulary, seemed 
contagious; the appeal to think with him was irresistible: 
students suffered, and grew. I hope that the obscurity of this 
volume will not discourage his readers from sharing in the 
work of this powerful and original mind. I am most curious 
to see what European students will make of it. Will they pass 
it by with the hasty caption “Pragmatism’’, or will they ponder 
its hypothesis—that “reality exists in a present”, past and 
future both construed as functions of the present—to find in 
it the most radical example of that radical empiricism which 
is America’s most characteristic contribution to Western - 
speculation ? 


Pragmatism may well be the most genuinely indigenous 
product of American philosophy. Yet idealism, an ancient 
immigrant, has been more than naturalized. ‘T’o assure us that 
the tradition of Emerson and Royce is still flourishing comes 
this collaboration by twelve contemporary American idealists. 
The argument for their position is chiefly drawn along evolu- 
tionary lines: they would characterize an evolving universe in 
terms of its latest stage, mind, rather than its earliest, matter. 
But the meaning of the conclusion is stated so broadly that 
one wonders whether Berkeley or Hegel would acknowledge 
these latter-day disciples. The volume is at its best when it 
abstains from polemic, as in Professor Hocking’s ingenious 
foot-note to the ontological argument, and Professor Hendel’s 
scholarly sketch of the meaning of obligation as it developed 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Mrs. Woods’ Music and Meaning is a graceful little 
volume, no less refreshing for its style than for its point of 
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view. She finds the clue to the nature of meaning in the 
intrinsic order, pattern, organization proper to a musical com- 
position, rather than in the extrinsic reference of a conven- 
tional symbol like a word. Logicians, she contends, have 
fastened on the latter and unduly neglected the former—to the 
detriment of their theory of meaning. Starting to call them 
back from their errors she finds the road enticing, and follows 
it into a last metaphysical chapter on “Meaning and Sub- 
stance’. Alas! logicians will not take kindly to this book. It 
misses the nice distinctions dear to the logician’s heart. But 
the lay public should prove more appreciative, and its lovely 
binding should help to attract them. 


Logic for logicians, technical, compendious, and authori- 
tative, will be found in Lewis and Langford’s Symbolic Logic. 
Kant felt in 1780 that philosophies may come and philosophies 
may go, but Aristotelian logic stands fast for ever. Well, it 
does not. Kant was short-sighted. He took for a rock what 
was a sturdy oak-stump, blackened by two thousand years’ 
wear, but far from dead. Sixty years ago it took on new life, 
sprouted and burgeoned, and changed past recognition. The 
present volume is a competent presentation of these new de- 
velopments. It traces their history; it details the latest 
achievements; it treats the exciting subject of postulate- 
structures and postulational technique; it closes with an able 
discussion of logical paradoxes. 


The two latest additions to the Leaders of Philosophy 
series are among its best. Professor Hicks gives a careful and 
illuminating exposition of Berkeley’s own philosophy, as well 
as the influence of that philosophy on the subsequent fortunes 
of the idealistic tradition. It is a solid book, thorough without 
being heavy, the fruit of a mature and versatile mind. Mr. 
Laing, too, does his work well. He deserves special com- 
mendation for placing the burden of his exposition on Hume’s 
positive philosophy. The idea of Hume as a “sceptic”, whose 
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sole mission was to awaken Kant from his dogmatic slumbers, 
is a fiction of text-book writers, and it is good to see it 
corrected. An interesting monograph on Locke deserves 
mention. ‘The author, Dr. Dempster of Detroit, is a graduate 
of Queen’s. He seems admirably equipped for the understand- 
ing of Locke as a physician as well as a philosopher. 


The Conversation on God attempts a daring combination 
of philosophy, theology, Journalism, and controversy. ‘Three 
university professors discuss their views on God in the pages 
of the Christian Century. Macintosh is the liberal theologian. 
He believes in God, liberalized, but still a personal being, and 
still sufficiently efficacious to guarantee the eventual victory of 
the good and to justify the “moral optimism” of the Christian. 
Otto is an atheist: atheism clean and strangely lovable. 
Wieman believes in God passionately. But his God is defined 
quite simply as the highest good in the world—no god at all, 
say the other two. And so they go. 

In Moral Man and Immoral Society Niebuhr appears 
as a prophet in the modern mood: disillusioned, yet hopeful; 
caustic, yet eager to teach; with the same amazing blend of 
cynicism and piety which has made him the most acceptable 
religious leader to the present generation of American stu- 
dents. His thesis is as intriguing as his personality; the ethics 
of groups is necessarily different from that of individuals: 
‘As individuals men. believe that they ought to love and serve 
each other and establish justice between each other. As racial, 
economic, and national groups they take for themselves what- 
ever their power can command.” 

Professor Whitehead could not have chosen a happier title 
for his latest book. It is an adventure of ideas. And the 
man who wrote it is an adventurer who dares generalize his 
own temper into a social philosophy. His problem is that of 
civilization: What constitutes a civilized society? He answers: 
The capacity to be governed by ideas, instead of being ruled 
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by brute force. Government of ideas is necessarily an 
adventure. They have no power except their own intrinsic 
persuasiveness. And these ideas themselves can never be 
absolute; they must grow. ‘The same society which adventures 
their acceptance must also adventure their eventual rejection 
in favour of larger vision and fresh truth. But adventure 
implies risk: what if one should fail? Whitehead answers in 
a final chapter on Peace—“a trust in the efficacy of Beauty”— 
“a quality of mind steady in its reliance that fine action is 
treasured in the nature of things’. It is amazing, this message 
of faith, adventure, and peace to a faithless, discouraged and 
restless generation. There is wisdom in it, deeper and sounder 
than much of its high-pitched sophistication: the wisdom of 
the very young and of the very great. 


G. V. 


SCIENCE 


Science in the Changing World. A Symposium edited by 
Mary Adams. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd. 
6/-; Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 

Where is Science Going? By Max Planck (translated and 
edited by James Murphy). London: George Allen and 
Unwin Ltd. 7/6. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons 
Ltd. $2.50. 

The New Background of Science. By Sir James Jeans. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. $2.00. 
Cambridge University Press. 7/6. 

The Expanding Universe. By Sir Arthur Eddington. To- 
ronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada. $1.00. 
Cambridge University Press. 3/6. 


The scientist has frequently been accused of an inability 
to express himself in decent English, an accusation which he 
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has been all too ready to admit without defence. In view of 
the constantly increasing number of well-written popular or 
semi-popular books on scientific matters, one sometimes won- 
ders if the gulf between literary and scientific scholars is so 
very deep after all. Many of these books are written by 
recognized leaders in scientific circles with a style and a clarity 
of exposition which might well be the envy of their non- 
scientific brothers. In these books under review ample evidence 
will be found of the truth of this contention. 


Science in the Changing World is a collection of essays 
based on a series of broadcast talks on the general subject of 
The Changing World. 'The Canadian Radio Commission is 
well aware of the various activities of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation and one need not be accused of undue optimism 
in expressing the hope that in the not-too-distant future Cana- 
dians may listen-in to a series of talks associated with names 
as outstanding as those connected with this series. There are 
contributions by H. Levy, J. R. Baker, Julian Huxley, J. B. 
S. Haldane, Bertrand Russell, H. TVA. Fausset, Aldous 
Huxley, Hilaire Belloc and Sir Oliver Lodge. The essays 
deal with the nature of science and the significance of modern 
discoveries in their effects on man and on civilization. In the 
biological field, for example, the problem of the evolution of 
the human mind is discussed in a fascinating manner. Through- 
out the book modern ideas are presented with restraint and 
caution and yet without any shrinking when ancient shibbo- 
leths have to be put to one side. Naturally the views of the 
various contributors are not all in agreement, and yet on the 
whole there is a surprising unanimity. One is left with the 
impression that man will not ultimately be controlled by his 
instruments nor by his forbears—in spite of the outlook of 
Mr. Aldous Huxley. 


Somewhat heavier fare is provided in Planck’s Where 1s 
Science Going? Although the book is meant for the intelli- 
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gent layman, it is not popular in the sense that its journalistic 
and somewhat misleading title suggests. Nevertheless, it can 
be highly recommended for anyone interested in such questions 
as the Reality of the External World, the Scientist’s Picture 
of the Physical Universe, and the age-old question concerning 
the Freedom of the Will. The philosophically-minded will 
enjoy particularly Planck’s discussion of the Positivist posi- 
tion in science and his lengthy consideration of Causation and 
Free-Will. Neither quantum nor statistical physics has 
shaken Planck’s firm belief in the universal validity of dyna- 
mical causation, and yet he is an equally firm believer in 
Free-Will. “I am saying that in principle there is no reason 
why we should not discover the causal connections in our 
personal conduct, but that in practice we can never do so 
because this would mean that the observing subject would also 
be the object of research.” 


Mr. James Murphy, the editor and translator of this book, 
would have shown better judgement had he limited his intro- 
duction to a few biographical details, and the reader will lose 
little by neglecting to read the greater part of his twenty-four 
pages. But if we have to criticize Mr. Murphy for his lack 
of wisdom in this respect, we owe him a debt of gratitude for 
making accessible to English readers essays which reveal the 


lofty mind and character of one of the greatest of German 
physicists. 


In The New Background of Science Sir James Jeans 
discusses essentially the same problems as those consid- 
ered by Planck, although the two books are radically different. 
Planck’s book consists of a series of more or less formal and 
not always connected essays, whereas Jeans systematically 
presents a whole mass of material in almost didactic fashion. 
In his attempt to find out to what extent the results of physical 
science give us information about the reality behind pheno- 
mena, the English physicist discusses such questions as atom- 
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ism, the mechanism of nineteenth-century physics, the change 
in outlook brought about by the discovery of relativity and by 
the new physics of the twentieth century. Much of his material 
will be familiar to many readers but there is a synthesis of 
ideas in his treatment which is lacking in most books of this 
kind. Jeans shows how impossible it is any longer to cling to 
the ‘““ecommon-sense”’ view in science, that is, to the view that 
explanations must be in terms of familiar concepts—or “visual 
pictures”. Even the electron, which for so long seemed a satis- 
factory “real” particle, must now rank as an unobservable, 
that is, be grouped with those entities whose existence we can 
only infer, in contrast with the observables “which directly 
affect either our instruments or our senses’. To explain the 
more mathematical interpretation of nature, a brief picture of 
Heisenberg’s matrix relations and the waves of probability 
of wave-mechanics is given in language, which, if not entirely 
devoid of mathematical symbols, conveys to the reader some 
idea of the meaning of a difficult branch of physics. 


To appreciate Jeans’ position the book must be read in 
detail but perhaps we may be permitted one significant quota- 
tion. “Space-time is not the framework of the world of nature, 
but of the world of our sense-perceptions, and when we repre- 
sent objects beyond our senses in space-time, their apparent 
absence of determinism may be merely the price we pay for 
trying to force the real world of nature into too cramped a 
framework.” 


A non-technical book by Sir Arthur Eddington is almost 
sure to find its place among the list of ‘best-sellers’, for he 
writes about fascinating themes in a style which combines clear 
exposition and delightful humour. In The Eapanding Uni- 
verse the reader will find the same attractive blend of good 
qualities. He is a dull man indeed whose imagination is not 
stimulated by reading that a certain spiral nebula, distant some 
150,000,000 light-years, is receding at the rate of 15,000 miles 
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a second; or when he is introduced to Eddington’s latest 
multiplication table: 

‘A hundred thousand million stars make a Galaxy; 

“A hundred thousand million Galaxies make a Universe.” 

In this book of one hundred and sixty-two pages Edding- 
ton discusses the evidence in favour of the view that the 
Galaxies are constantly receding from one another in a closed 
spherical world. It is little wonder that the author suggests 
that the idea is “a new playground for thought”. On the 
whole, the book, although non-mathematical, is not easy read- 
ing, but it is worth the mental effort it demands, if for no other 
reason than for the glimpse it affords of a master-mind 


thinking aloud. 
J tcKaalt. 


HISTORY 


South Africa, 1652-1933. By Alan F. Hattersley, Professor 
of History at Natal University College. London: 
Thornton Butterworth. The Home University Library. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. $1.00. 


British Rule in Ceylon. 1795-1932. By Lennox A. Mills. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. $4.50. 


Professor Hattersley brings insight and enthusiasm to 
his task. Within a limited space he has skilfully managed to 
indicate the main movements of South African history from 
the earliest Dutch settlements at the Cape in the mid-seven- 
teenth century up to the thriving Union of to-day. 

Most readers will probably find greatest interest in his 
presentation of the country’s immediate economic and racial 
problems which involve the relative rights and privileges of 
European, Afrikaner, Asiatic and Bantu. Unfortunately 
the present Government pursues an illiberal policy towards 
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the five million Bantu, and although segregation is the avowed 
aim, the areas open to them are wholly insufficient for their 
subsistence. Native legislation of late has progressively tended 
to discredit the former liberal rule of the Cape and swings to 
the more repressive attitude of the Dutch mind. Moreover, 
South Africa’s sparse white population must first learn to 
achieve better co-operation among themselves before they can 
hope to solve the infinitely more difficult task of racial 
harmony. 


Cursory reference is made to the unwillingness of North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia to sublimate their newly-won 
autonomy in a proposed federal white union of all British 
possessions south of the Zambesi. 'The Rhodesians, economic- 
ally attached to the present Union to their mutual advantage, 
chiefly resist assimilation because they have no desire to re- 
nounce their present immunity from the racial and linguistic 
troubles of the Provinces. The immense mineral resources of 
the Rhodesias will doubtless prove the economic salvation of 
an even greater future South Africa as the present auriferous 
veins on the Rand run out, for the destiny of all white settle- 
ments in Africa, even as far north as Kenya, will probably be 
some federal Dominion in which the present Union must neces- 
sarily be the predominant partner. 


Apart from India, no part of the British Empire is to-day 
confronted with greater political and social problems than 
South Africa. Professor Hattersley’s book clearly presents 
the causes for these and the means—not always progressive— 
which are being adopted to settle them. 


Ceylon’s story, in marked contrast, has pursued a much 
more peaceful course. In his account of British rule there, 
Professor Mills lays the main stress upon the gradual expan- 
sion and final settlement of our government in the island up 
to 1888. ‘The detailed treatment of this administrative, econo- 
mic and political development is mainly based upon his own 
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research among the original documents in the Colonial Office 
and in the India Office archives. 


Some such history was needed, since earlier books on 
Ceylon have been much more general in scope and far less 
scholarly in method. Indeed this volume is rather too patently 
a piece of research; it falls at times into a somewhat wearisome 
morass of statistical information through which one wades 
with some difficulty. Nevertheless it supplies a deficiency in 
imperial history and will be welcomed by students of our 
administration in the East. 

The final chapter provides a brief summary of the 
changes which the British have introduced into the economic 
and political spheres of Ceylonese life between 1888 and 1932. 
This section makes no pretence to full treatment, but one feels 
that if it could be amplified the value of this history, otherwise 
so painstaking and instructive, would be greatly increased. 


yas Ed 


* * * * * * 


A Modern History of England: 1485 to 1932. By G. R. 
Stirlng Taylor. Pp. 353. London: Jonathan Cape. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. 1932. $3.75. 


The reader who perceives on the title page a statement 
that this book is “‘a study in Politics, Economics and Ethics” 
will not expect an ordinary tabulation of facts and dates. He 
will not obtain one. Indeed, no one requiring the information 
that (for example) Sir John Oman provides is at all likely 
to accept this volume as a substitute. What it gives, admirably, 
is a commentary upon English history, with examples of a 
point of view. This commentary is carefully documented, and 
includes many most stimulating (and provocative) judgements 
upon men and matters. The author’s heroes are Henry VII, 
Elizabeth (he has a good word for all the ‘Tudors, even Mary), 
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William Cecil, William III, Robert Walpole and Wellington. 
In these he finds statesmanship; in Pitt and Bolingbroke, in 
Fox and Gladstone he sees only politicians governing by the 
dictates of expediency. By no means a Tory he yet opposes 
Free Trade; maintaming that “If Charles I had possessed the 
good manners of a well-trained waiter it is not at all certain 
that the Civil War need have disturbed England”, he brings 
convincing arguments to aid the statement that Cromwellian 
methods with the Parliament far outdid in violence those of 
Cromwell’s predecessor. “The greatest result of Oliver Crom- 
well’s republican and military ruling of England had been to 
convince Englishmen that an Army and a Republic were two 
of the most unpleasant things that could happen.” 

We have a very clear and good account of the “new 
finance” which led to the founding of the Bank of England; 
“the new system by which the plutocrats financed the state by 
money lending instead of by the less remunerative method of 
taxation’. 

One of the most interesting chapters deals with “The new 
intellect”’ of which the chief example in England appears to 
have been Henry VII. “Henry was always thinking of 
original ideas which would never have entered the heads of 
the earlier feudal kings.” ‘The idea cited is the going to war 
with France “for profit alone’, and asking his people to form 
with him a sort of joint stock company for the purpose of rais- 
ing capital. It is true that in spite of promises in the pro- 
spectus “to make the war, after the beginnings, to pay itself” 
the promoter was the only man to profit. “But note the new 
Renaissance mind’, says Mr. Stirling Taylor; as if it were 
the first time that cynicism had removed the idealistic mask 
and shown desire for plunder bare beneath. Our author is 
on safer ground in describing vividly and with humour the 
sixteenth century development and organization of Knglish 
trade. He keeps us well advised of the human background 
of England acted upon by Kings, Armies, Statesmen and 
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Politicians; but also of England reacting upon them all and 
having its own soul, unaltering the more they altered. 


It is when we reach the eighteenth century and find the 
professional in power that Mr. Stirling Taylor recalls to our 
minds the fact that his book is inter alia a study in Ethics. His 
dislike of the elder Pitt prevents him from doing that states- 
man justice, though “the many victories on land and sea. . . 
it is generally admitted were the result of his energy”. But 
when we meet with a politician who did not achieve victories 
(such as Bute) there is firmer ground. 


Mr. Stirling Taylor’s attitude towards the American 
Revolution flourishes a disgust of both sides; but this leads 
him into erratic statements, as when he declares that some 
petulant sentences in one of Horace Walpole’s letters “are of 
more importance in the history of human culture than the total 
mass of Lord Chatham’s imperialism by force of Arms”. In- 
compatibles of this kind are beneath a serious historian; so 
are such phrases as “It might almost seem that the French 
would never have been beaten if Pitt had not died prematurely 
in 1806”. Surprising also is his estimate of Nelson to whom 
he allows neither science nor intellect—nothing but luck and 
a capacity for self-advertisement. The opinion of Nelson’s 
Captains, men of some discernment in naval matters, and their 
attitude towards “the Nelson touch” should have corrected 
such an unhistorical pronouncement. 


The later years show us, on the whole, a more balanced 
view of events. We are reminded opportunely of Byron's 
great speech in opposition to the Frame-Work Bill, and we 
are given a fair and sympathetic account of the Industrial 
Revolution. The striking parallel between the economic situa- 
tion after the Napoleonic War and that in which we still find 
ourselves is again drawn. The final chapter is polemical; the 
war is seen as a struggle for markets and the after-war collapse 
as a sign that England had no statesmen, only amateur poli- 
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ticians. We are told that Italy, France, even Germany, 
managed their national lives and assets better than did we of 
the British Empire. In trained leadership, in political intel- 
lect, in thoughtful national planning is our only hope of 
escaping even worse ills. Mr. Taylor, however, gives no more 
than the criticism to which all politicians are well inured; even 
when he complains that “any shrewd administrator could have 
discovered ways of ending” the competition of motor-coach 
and railway train. It is a pity that this generally sane and 
well written history should degenerate at its close into scold- 
ing; for there is much of interesting fact and attractive 
comment in its earlier pages. 


ECA 


* * * * * * 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Problems of Staple Production in Canada. By H. A. Innis. 
Pp. 124. Toronto: Ryerson Press. 1933. $2.50. 


Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1783-18865. 
By H. A. Innis and A. R. M. Lower. Pp. 846. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1933. $5.00. 


Professor Innis of the University of Toronto has ap- 
proached the economic history of Canada through study of the 
development of staple industries. A few years ago he pub- 
lished his authoritative History of the Fur Trade in Canada 
and made the greatest single contribution that has been made 
to the interpretation of the economic history of this country. 
In his Problems of Staple Production in Canada he has 
gathered into a small volume a number of essays which had 
previously appeared in various periodicals and cemented them 
together with brief supplementary essays. 

One is grateful for the convenience of having these essays 
in a single volume, but the book does not achieve quite the 
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desired unity. The argument of the book is that Canada is a 
country which is and has been predominantly a producer of 
staples sold in world markets. As such she is peculiarly de- 
pendent on her facilities for land and water transport. In the 
development of these staple industries, in the provision of 
transportation and power facilities, she has acquired heavy 
debts and must operate under heavy overhead costs. Staples 
during the present depression have suffered peculiarly from 
the decline of prices and the burden of overhead costs has been 
thereby multiplied. Solutions must be found in the develop- 
ment of wider markets. 

This is an excellent and suggestive argument. The 
essays here collected elaborate only sections of it, though if the 
reader understands the full argument the sections are ex- 
tremely valuable. The uninitiated reader will not readily see 
the relation of government ownership of telephones to the 
problems of staple production. He will be disappointed to 
find that the section, Solutions, contains but one brief essay 
highly sceptical of the results of the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference. It is, perhaps, unfair to criticize the book for its 
omissions, when the essays included are so excellent. 


Professor Innis, who a few years ago issued a volume of 
Select Documents in Canadian Economic History, 1608- 
1783, has now in collaboration with Professor Lower of Wes- 
ley College, Winnipeg, issued a second volume embracing the 
period from the separation of the American Colonies from 
Great Britain to the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The first part, 1783-1850, is the work of Professor 
Lower; the latter part that of Professor Innis. 


It is difficult to give any adequate review of a publication 
of this sort made up as it is of hundreds of documents. Official 
and private correspondence from the Public Archives, con- 
temporary pamphlets, and newspaper articles make up the 
bulk of the contents, though here and there the editors have 
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introduced summary accounts of their own. ‘There is here rich 
material not hitherto available in printed form, and explored 
by a very few scholars. If one who is grateful for this volume 
may offer a criticism, I should suggest that the collection has 
suffered through an attempt at comprehensiveness for which 
the material was not available. Not a few topics in the table 
of contents are represented by very inadequate and uninform- 
ing documents which might better have been left out. It is a 
mistake to attempt to make a collection of documents serve 
the purpose of a history. 


W. A. M. 


ENGLISH 


The Shakespearian Tempest. By G. Wilson Knight. To- 
ronto: Oxford University Press. 1932. Pp. vi, 322. 
$3.75. 


A close consideration of the prevailing images in any 
poet’s work is likely to bring us nearer to his temper and 
general intention than we could otherwise come; but it must 
be a reinforcing study, not an exclusive one. There is danger 
that those who pursue it with too much zeal for interpretative 
‘discoveries’ may be tempted into over-statement, and some- 
times into the accumulation of fantastic ‘evidences’. Of the 
three writers—Mer. Kolbe, Professor Spurgeon and Profes- 
sor Knight—who are cultivating this field, the second seems 
the least likely to forget that “Zeal is like fire; it needs both 
feeding and watching.” 

Respect for the industry shown in this, the latest of 
Professor Knight’s examinations of Shakespearean symbol- 
isms must not blind us to the fundamental weaknesses also 
shown. First, the symbols forced to serve as opposites are 
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often not necessary opposites; and, second, a too arbitrary tone 
is employed from time to time when the author is seeking to 
fill out this symbol or that. It is merely petulant to refer to 
recent Shakespearean investigation as “chaos”—a chaos which 
the author proposes to “replace” by “drawing attention to the 
true Shakesperian unity, the opposition, throughout the 
plays, of ‘tempests’ and ‘music’”’. “My purpose here is in 
part to safeguard Shakespeare for the general reader from the 
disintegration of misguided scholarship.” “The imaginative 
study of Shakespeare has not yet properly begun. For any 
such understanding must surely start by consideration of the 
hitherto neglected Shakespearian essence: the tempest-music 
opposition. Tempests are thus all-important. Taken in 
opposition with music, they form the only principle of unity 
in Shakespeare.” 

Now the tempest-music opposition is indeed part of 
Shakespeare’s imaginative habit, but not continuously or com- 
prehensively so, unless these two symbols are made (as in 
Professor Knight’s work) to connote others but doubtfully 
related. ‘The opposition is not peculiarly Shakespearean, nor 
does it even begin to exhaust “the loving use of wisdom’’—to 
quote Dante’s thought of poetry—in our master-poet. As 
Professor Knight develops this opposition, it becomes much 
too facile and fantastic. TTempests are not always symbolically 
evil and terrible in Shakespeare, nor is music always symbolic- 
ally redemptive. Rather, the great symbols in Shakespeare 
seem to be discordant and concordant at once. The “Blow, 
winds, and crack your cheeks” of King Lear is a tragic exten- 
sion of the Wordsworthian image: ‘The cataracts blow their 
trumpets from the steep.” Feste’s comi-tragic epilogue in 
Twelfth Night is but a prelude to the tragi-comic reappear- 
ance of the same song in Lear. And Shakespeare seems very 
close to Shakespeare when he makes the King say in Henry V: 


There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 
Would men observingly distil it out. 
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There are two Appendices—“The Shakespearian Aviary” 
and “The ‘Hecate’ Scenes in Macbeth”. In the latter it is 
suggested that, because these scenes are not out of harmony 
with the general interpretative scheme of the book, they may 
be found to deserve “restoration to our confidence” as authen- 
tically Shakespearean. This is a parlous position, illustrating 
the danger spoken of above and revealing the method as vic- 
timizing its employer. One prefers to accept the much more 
reasonable conclusion of Fleay, Adams and others that these 
scenes are structurally superfluous and that their style betrays 
their alien origin. 


Gale G: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Speaking in Public. By Frank Home Kirkpatrick. Pp. vin, 
122. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. $1.25. 


The author of this sensible little work, a former Principal 
of the Toronto Conservatory School of Expression, feels that 
“a sincere and adequate form in speaking” springs like a 
flower from a sequence of correctly applied processes. So 
feeling, he endeavours in a series of chapters on Communica- 
tion, Concentration, Subordination, Deliberation, Education 
(of voice and physique) and the like to convert the stuttering 
recruit into the polished orator. The steps that it is necessary 
to ascend before any facility in moving an audience can be 
gained are sincerity, knowledge, selection, and the organization 
of opmion and idea. The ideal to be cultivated is that of 
cultured conversation; the elimination of bad habits from 
speech and gesture form an important way of approach, and 
clear thinking, before and during the speech, lends atmosphere 
and brings conviction. That insistence upon clear thinking 
gives the book much of its value. The writer has noticed in 
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debates between British and Canadian youths that the former 
are far less likely to be taken aback by interruptions, far 
more ready to enjoy an impromptu cut-and-thrust combat. 
Perhaps their declamation is less tutored; but Mr. Kirk- 
patrick makes it plain that the recitation of a memorized form 
of words is not really speech-making. His chapter on Discus- 
sion and Parliamentary Procedure begins with insistence upon 
a number of essentials that any speaker should value. 

The short chapters upon Speech form and Subordination 
suffer from the restraints imposed by the written word; one 
feels that they would be far more effective when given verbally. 
Also, Antithesis receives a prominence which, to those who 
have seen a young orator insisting upon a con for every pro 
suggests danger. 

So much said, however, the book remains a wise and excel- 
lent treatise upon an Art the difficulties of which are usually 
either too much or too little appreciated. 


EH. C. K. 


* * * * * * 


Essays in Biography. By J. M. Keynes. ‘Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada. $2.00. 


In this collection of reprinted articles, Mr. Keynes, the 
distinguished Cambridge economist, provides a rather odd 
assortment. The first and smaller section of the book consists 
of ‘Sketches of Politicians’-—ninety pages of condensed and 
fascinating commentary upon leading British statesmen during 
the post-war period; the second section presents four fuller 
‘Lives of Economists—Malthus, Alfred Marshall, F. Y. 
Edgeworth and F. P. Ramsey. To the layman the earlier 
pages will exert the readier appeal. The latter part deals with 
the author’s own subject and is both fuller and more technical 
for, though mainly biographical, it gives incidentally certain 
aspects of the development of economic doctrines. 
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The opening sketch on the Council of Four, a piece of 
biographical writing justly famous, appeared in Mr. Keynes’ 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, 1919. ‘This essay, it 
will be remembered, contains a sympathetic yet severe criticism 
of the bewilderment of President Wilson at the Peace Con- 
ference when surrounded by the astute reasoning and the quick 
sensibilities of the Allied statesmen, and of his deplorable 
failure to appreciate the peculiar difficulties of HKuropean 
problems. ‘The President squandered the potential helpful- 
ness of his country during the peace negotiations in constant 
and abortive conflict with the policies of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau, instead of co-operating with them. His inter- 
ferences, Winston ‘Churchill asserts, were “half-instructed and 
half-pursued”’; he was an idealist out of touch with those stern 
realities which created an intolerant war-psychology, and was 
thus repeatedly worsted in the subtleties of European sophis- 
try. Clemenceau controlled the Council of Four with an 
intransigent, often a cynical mastery. Since Mr. Keynes was 
himself present at Versailles as financial adviser to the British 
delegation, his personal sketches possess all the charm of direct 
acquaintance with the atmosphere in which the treaty was 
born—‘‘without nobility, without morality, without intellect”. 
They now regain topical interest at a time when so many 
countries are insisting upon its revision. 

Other sketches of value pertain to Lord Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Trotsky’s view of England, and Winston Churchill 
as an historian. All, though brief, provide excellent material 
for discussion among those who, in following present-day 
affairs, desire the guidance of an actual participant. 


M cob 
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Aristophanes. By Gilbert Murray. Toronto: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $2.25. 


Professor Murray dedicates this book “To my friend, G. 
B. S., lover of ideas and hater of cruelty, who has filled many 
lands with laughter and whose courage has never failed”. The 
same qualities which have made Bernard Shaw his friend have 
endeared Aristophanes to Professor Murray. But the conquest 
is of later date. “It is only late in life,” he says, “that I have 
come to care for Aristophanes.” When he published his 
History of Ancient Greek Literature in 1897 he acknowledged 
the charm and brilliance of Aristophanes—himself both wit 
and poet, he could do no less—but the comedian’s ‘views’ stuck 
in his democratic gullet. They seemed “vulgar and unreal’, 
his portraits “ill-natured’’—and “as a rule he only attacks the 
poor and the leaders of the poor”. The Great War revealed 
a deeper cause of sympathy. The key to Aristophanes’ views 
is pacificism. He was a stalwart opponent of war, and half 
his comedies are peace-propaganda almost as effective as 
Euripides’ Trojan Women. Professor Murray’s second read- 
ing of the comedies has broadened and deepened his judgement 
of the poet as well as his sympathy and the result is this 
wholly delightful recantation. It is wise, witty, well-informed ; 
enlivened by the author’s own very skilful translations, and 
full of that best sort of criticism which widens its scope beyond 
the subject under consideration. To its making were needed 
just what Professor Murray can give, a poet’s feeling, a 
scholar’s knowledge and experience of high political affairs. 
The book ends with a chapter on Menander, full also of sym- 
pathy and ideas, a useful summary of our present knowledge 
of that highly praised and rather enigmatic comedian. 


A CAEL S Bra Ps 
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The Wreck of Reparations. By John Wheeler-Bennett. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd. $3.75. 


No consecutive post-war years in Europe have witnessed 
more swiftly changing political events and momentous finan- 
cial upheavals than those which separate the Conferences held 
at The Hague in 1930 and at Lausanne in 1932. The dramatic 
incidents of this storm-tossed period and the resultant near- 
chaos eventually compelled the major European Powers in 
July, 1932, to deal the cowp de grace to German reparations. 


We live in stirring times indeed, but events move so 
rapidly and are often so confused that even close observers 
cannot always very clearly understand their significance. How 
few people, for example, can explain the working of those 
forces which of late years so convulse our national economies. 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett fortunately possesses this gift of expo- 
sition, for his book succinctly expounds these perplexities; it 
summarizes the causes for the European financial confusion 
of 1931 which threw Great Britain off the gold standard, 
reduced Germany to the verge of ruin and thus gave impetus 
to the Nazi counter-revolution, impelled President Hoover 
against the wishes of Congress to declare his one-year mora- 
torium, and permitted France to engulf and control European 
diplomacy by exploiting her financial supremacy to gain 
political ends. By the end of this annus terrabilis there had 
appeared a clear alignment of the creditor Powers towards 
complete cancellation of German reparations with the one, 
but intransigent, exception of France. 

The narrative furthermore reveals the inefficacy of these 
constant international conferences; virtually all have ended 
unsatisfactorily. The crying injustices arising from the Great 
War have merely been perpetuated; the pettifogging bicker- 
ings of post-war policies have often indeed added fresh fuel 
to international animosities. It is doubtless unsafe, and 
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occasionally perhaps unfair, to generalize, but The Wreck of 
Reparations clearly substantiates the opinion of all students 
of international affairs that the external and financial policies 
of France and of the United States, acting separately and 
sometimes even antagonistically, but always with a similar 
acquisitive instinct and with a determination to preserve the 
status quo, have succeeded in prolonging and accentuating the 
gravest financial and economic crisis in history. 


This book fulfils a double purpose: it supplies to students 
all the more important official figures of international financial 
obligations, and it unravels the intricacies of European politics 
during these two fateful years. In sketching the background 
to the 1932 Lausanne Conference Mr. Wheeler-Bennett 
humanizes the conflicting opinions of the various statesmen and 
exposes the tragic consequences which follow nationalistic self- 
seeking. He repeatedly sounds a warning to those Powers 
which pursue their short-sighted policy of insistence on the 
letter rather than on the spirit of treaties, for in reducing others 
to ruin they themselves must collapse as well. No one can 
doubt the truth of his observation: “A change of heart and not 
a multiplication of treaties is what is needed to-day.” 


By the Final Act of the Lausanne Conference, Great 
Britain made the greatest monetary sacrifice in the interest of 
European rehabilitation; but she failed to insist upon those 
magnanimous terms which she originally shared with Italy 
and Germany—the complete cancellation of all further repa- 
rations payments. By his last-minute rapprochement with M. 
Herriot, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald not only capitulated to 
French financial vindictiveness — whereby Germany now 
agrees of her own volition to make an eventual and final con- 
tribution of RM. 3000 million to a Central fund after a three- 
years’ moratorium—but also estranged Italian goodwill by 
renouncing Britain’s earlier proposal. Thus the Convention 
as it now stands renders it unlikely that the United States will 
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adopt a “clean slate” policy towards the problem of European 
war-debts owing to herself, since European creditor countries 
have not legally (although de facto) forgiven Germany her 
debt to them. 

Germany’s reparations indebtedness has always presented 
difficulties to the Allied Powers in deciding how best to close 
the matter amicably. This ‘final’ solution marks, it is hoped, 
an end to a most unhappy chapter of post-war history; and 
exemplifies once again how nations, like individuals, arrive at 
agreement (often hurried, incomplete, and unsatisfactory) 
only when compelled by the harsh dictates of necessity. Yet 
we live in hope that the near future will witness a step forward 
in international affairs when greater magnanimity and less 
greed may preside over these political councils. 


Mois 1: 


Russian Minds in Fetters. By S. Mackiewicz. With an in- 
troduction by Prince Eustace Sapieha. Pp. 182. Lon- 
don: Allen and Unwin. Toronto: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. $2.00. 


Any volume upon Soviet Russia should make its point of 
view plain to the reader. ‘The work under review rather fails 
in this respect. We are told that the author, a Pole, has been 
accused, in Poland, of Bolshevik sympathies. Prince Sapieha 
scouts the idea, Mr. Mackiewicz denies its truth; but the fact 
remains that in this book he “praises with faint damns’’, to 
quote Mr. Jabberjee. The reasons are two:—first, the author 
so hates Bolshevism that he has endeavoured to be impartial, 
convinced beforehand of the terrors that such even-handed 
justice must reveal to Western eyes. Second, a Pole with an 
historical appreciation of his country’s sufferings under the 
Russian monarchy and bureaucracy must sometimes feel rising 
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within him a sense of fate, a conviction that the mills in which 
so much of Russia has been ground are the Mills of God. 

The book suffers from its point of view. At the outset 
we are told that the reason for this book is to give an answer 
to five fundamental questions; at the end of it we do not feel 
that any one of them has been answered. Much material 
towards forming or consolidating an opinion upon the value 
of Soviet policy and its effect upon the “capitalist countries”’ 
has been dumped by the way; the chief value of the book lies 
between the lines. We learn that Soviet Russia is a land of 
youth, a youth enthusiastically bent upon the bringing to be 
of many things “past hope or fear’. We are told that only 
idealists could go hungry and without clothes and suffer 
enthusiastically because the Five Years’ Plan is progressing. 
We see that in place of a number of saints to which the pious 
of old made pilgrimages, Russia has concentrated religious 
feeling upon the mausoleum of Lenin. We are told of the 
hope the author feels that the Imperial idea may be capable 
of resurrection; we are not given one ray of hope that this neo- 
patriotic movement can produce a leader. ‘The Soviet has 
wisely concentrated upon youth and has fed youth with 
economic ideals, until now the young are disciples and enthusi- 
asts for a cause that is without alternatives. 


The children in the schools know very little; but the Bolsheviks may 
be satisfied for the children who leave Bolshevik schools are incapable of 
understanding anything except in terms of the class-war. I emphasize 
the words “are incapable” and would like the reader to realize that 
the children really are “incapable”. They are incapable of under- 
standing Shakespeare except in relation to Marx, they are incapable 
of understanding Christianity otherwise than as a huckster’s trick for 
throwing dust in the eyes of the working classes; they are incapable of 
thinking, as we think..... 


The family has gone, religion has gone, wealth has gone; 
poverty remains, clad in the shining garment of an economic 
“plan”. Readers of Huxley’s satire, Brave New World, will 
recollect that in this world the child was insistently taught 
certain formulae according to his class. He heard nothing 
else from his birth up and so could not revolt. It is high 
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political wisdom in the Soviet rulers to act in this manner upon 
youth. Mr. Mackiewicz believes that Asia is the natural outlet 
for Bolshevik “imperialism”, the importance of the point is 
extreme. The book, though somewhat lacking in form, 
is quite worthy of study and its conclusions deserve respect. 


De Or hee 


* * * * * * 


An Anthology of Haiku Ancient and Modern. By Asatoro 
Miyamori. With illustrations. Tokyo: Maruzen Com- 
pany Ltd. 1932. Pp. xxix, 841, with index. $5.00. 


Closely allied in emotional content to a small, delicate 
sketch by some Western artist is the haiku, the shortest Jap- 
anese poem, which consists of three lines of five, seven and five 
syllables respectively, rhyme and metre being foreign to the 
Japanese language. There is an elastic convention that the 
haiku must contain some season-word, such as “‘snow”’ or 
“cherry-blossoms”. When a poet sees something that appeals 
to him, he crystallizes it into a few carefully chosen words, 
often accompanied by a picture. Thus Basho, perhaps the 


greatest, writes: 


The sea is wild! the Milky Way extends 
Far over to the island of Sado. 


Here a magnificent scene, combining the leaping waves and the 
distant island clear and beautiful in the starlight, is suggested 
by seventeen Japanese syllables. Again, Basho concentrates 


all the desolateness of autumn in the lines: 


A crow is perched on a bare branch; 
It is an autumn eve. 


It will be seen that neither humour, satire nor the poet’s 
own feelings may be obtruded. On this account the following 


is considered appealing as a poem but inferior as a haiku: 


“Well, well!” and “Well, well!” 
Is all I can say—the flowers 
On Yoshino mountain! 
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and the translator of the next, composed by Buson who was 
also famed as an artist, has spoiled it by adding a line never 


intended by the Japanese. 


The butterfly sleeps well 
Perched on the temple bell... 
Until it rings! 


The first two lines represent a fleeting impression which the 
poet wished to preserve; the thought “until it rings’? may be 
present in the mind, but to express it in so many words is 
unjustified. 

The translator, Mr. Miyamori, is to be congratulated on 
his achievement in choosing one thousand haikai for transla- 
tion and comment from the tens of thousands which have been 


written. M. J. M. 


* * * * * * 


The Rhetoric of Aristotle. An Expanded Translation with 
Supplementary Examples for Students of Composi- 
tion and Public Speaking. By Lane Cooper. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 1932. Pp. xlviui, 
259. $3.00. 


Rightly regarding the Rhetoric as the fundamental book 
in point of “practical psychology” for students of the arts of 
prose composition and public speaking, Professor Cooper has 
provided not only an admirable translation, but also a general 
introduction, a carefully condensed analysis and a bibliogra- 
phy. At appropriate places in the text he has introduced 
comment and explanation, and even examples, to promote 
clarity and assimilation. These remarks, however, are always 
offered as editorial aids, not obtruded as mere marginalia. 
The text itself realizes, for the most part, Professor Cooper’s 
purpose of striking a mean “between the baldness of Jebb’s 
unpolished draft .. . and the more expansive, usually readable, 
but sometimes prolix style of Welldon”. 
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The Introduction—itself an example of Aristotelian tone 
and method—is more than ordinarily useful. It not only 
relates briefly the Rhetoric to other works of Aristotle, but 
also emphasizes the practical worth and the wide human 
wisdom of the former. In the light of its teaching, the exam- 
ination of certain ‘specimens’ is full of interest, especially that 
of Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg—Lincoln being in some 
respects a natural or intuitional Aristotelian. Professor 
Cooper’s remarks here are so searching that one regrets their 
brevity. It is rather puzzling, however, to be told of this 
speech that “the basic foot is the iamb (or, according to the 
point where one begins to count, the trochee) as it was in 
spoken Greek”. To be sure, the study of English prose 
rhythms is still in a somewhat controversial state, and to 
transfer the terminology from one to the other of two pro- 
sodically disparate systems has its dangers. Greek and Latin 
‘quantities’ have little in common with the patterned stresses 
of the English foot-system, modified by flexible though equi- 
valent substitutions. As I sean it, the iamb does not seem 
the rhythmical base in the Gettysburg address. We are so 
accustomed, of course, to the iambic beat as to expect it here, 
yet perhaps a better model of American platform prose could 
have been found in Lowell—better, at least, in grace of 
rhythm and in concealment of artifice. 

Professor Cooper’s work as a whole is finely lucid and 
scholarly, and has decided value not only as a text-book for 
writers and speakers, but also, for the more general reader, 
as a companion volume to the same author’s work on the 
Poetics and his Aristotelian Theory of Comedy. © 
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THE OPEN DOOR AND RECIPROCITY* 
as illustrated by developments within the Colonial Empire. 


By ALFreD ZIMMERN 


eee) 


HE Ottawa Conference has a two-fold significance. It is a 
landmark both in the economic relations between the self- 
governing portions of the British Empire and in the com- 
mercial policy and constitutional development of the non-self- 
governing colonies. It is this latter aspect of the Conference 
which will undoubtedly prove to be the more important in the 
long run, because of the new issues of principle which it opens 
up. It is for this reason that it is thought that a discussion of 
them may be of interest to the readers of these pages. 

So far as the self-governing Dominions are concerned the 
Conference marks the end of an epoch. It closes the period 
of vague hopes and romantic dreams which opened with Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s campaign in 1903 and culminated in 
the agitation of Lord Beaverbrook in favour of “Empire Free 
Trade’. In this sphere the agreements arrived at, taken as 


*Of special interest to Canadians this article is reprinted by kind permis- 
sion from the Index of the Svenska Handelsbanken, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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a whole, register a negative rather than a positive result. They 
represent the utmost that proved to be attainable in the way 
of closer fiscal relations at a time when the government and 
people of Great Britain were exceptionally well disposed to 
the cause of imperial preference. It has now been proved—if 
it needed proving—that the Dominions intend to make the 
fullest use of their fiscal autonomy in order to develop their 
national life and social policy on the lines acceptable to their 
respective peoples. The movement is not towards uniformity 
but towards diversity. The idea of an “Imperial Zollverein”’, 
which was on many lips a generation ago, and still lingers in 
some minds, has been shown to belong to the past. It has been 
replaced, after a tentative period of unilateral concessions, by 
a reciprocal system on regular lines. Henceforward, barring 
an international agreement to the contrary, the fiscal relations 
between Great Britain and the overseas Dominions and be- 
tween the Dominions themselves will be regulated by treaties 
negotiated from time to time on a bargaining basis on prefer- 
ential lines. ‘The combination of a system of reciprocity 
within the Empire with the most favoured-nation system in 
external relations is no doubt illogical and thus lays itself open 
to criticism. ‘This raises an issue which cannot be further 
discussed here. We are only concerned to point out that, so 
far from creating a closed system between Great Britain and 
the Dominions, the Ottawa Agreements have left Great Britain 
far freer than was generally expected before the event, or was 
generally realized immediately after the event, to negotiate 
treaties for tariff reduction with other countries. It is indeed 
only in respect of some thirty articles that her tariff is “tied” 
in favour of the Dominions. jabba ae 
Very different, however, is the situation as regards the non- 
self-governing portion of the Empire. Here Ottawa marks 
not an end but a beginning. It is the first stage in a com- 
mercial policy which, if it is continued along the same lines, 
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will involve not only a transformation in the character of the 
British Empire but, almost inevitably, a modification of 
certain principles of policy which have hitherto been accepted 
by liberal opinion as axiomatic in the field of international 
policy. 

Embedded in the agreements drawn up between Great 
Britain on the one side and Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Newfoundland, India and Southern Rhodesia 
on the other there are clauses which virtually constitute trade 
agreements between the Dominions and the dependent 
colonies. 


For purposes of illustration, the relevant clauses (8 and 
19) in the Canadian agreement may be quoted textually: 


Art. 8. His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom will 
invite the Governments of the non-self-governing Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates to accord to Canada any preference which may for the 
time being be accorded to any other part of the British Empire, .. 
and further will invite the Governments of the Colonies and Pro- 
tectorates shown in Schedule D to accord to Canada new or additional 
preferences on the commodities and at the rates shown therein. 

Art. 19. His Majesty’s Government in Canada undertakes to 
accord to those non-self-governing Colonies, Protectorates and the 
Mandated Territories to which the benefits of the British preferential 
rates are at present accorded, and also to Zanzibar, the preferences 
on the commodities and at the rates shown in Schedule F, and also 
any preferences for the time being accorded to the United Kingdom. 
Provided that His Majesty’s Government in Canada shall not be 
bound to continue to accord any preferences to any Colony or Pro- 
tectorate which, not being precluded by international obligations from 
according preferences, either (i) accords to Canada no preferences, 
or (ii) accords to some other part of the Empire (in the case of 
Northern Rhodesia excepting the Union of South Africa, Southern 
Rhodesia and the Territories of the South African High Commis- 
sion) preferences not accorded to Canada. 


A reference to Schedule D reveals that bargains have 
been struck with the following colonies: The Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Bermuda, British Guiana, British Honduras, Ceylon, 
Cyprus, Jamaica (including the Turks and Caicos Islands 
and the Cayman Islands), the Leeward Islands, the Wind- 
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ward Islands, Malta, Fiji, the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States, Mauritius, the Straits Settlements, Sarawak 
and Northern Rhodesia. The principal Canadian articles on 
which these colonies are to be invited to reduce their tariffs are 
motor vehicles, hosiery, certain boots and shoes, and butter. 
Schedule F’, on the other hand, which enumerates the prefer- 
ences given by Canada to the colonies, contain 14 items which 
are of varying interest to different colonies. 

Here then is a series of trade agreements between the 
separate portions of the British Empire, both mdependent 
and dependent. Not only has Canada been negotiating with 
Great Britain, but, behind the shield of Great Britain, Trini- 
dad has been bargaining to get a market in Canada for her 
asphalt and Nigeria for her palm-kernels. The Conference 
that has shown the limits of what can be achieved by reci- 
procity between the Dominions has shown the beginnings of 
what may be achieved in the same field by dependent colonies 
bargaining on their own account. 

There are two aspects from which this latest development 
in British colonial policy may be regarded. On the one hand . 
it involves a stage in the constitutional evolution of the non- 
self-governing British Empire: on the other it marks the 
conscious abandonment by Great Britain of the policy of the 
Open Door. Here is a conflict between two principles of 
which the world will assuredly hear more in the years to come. 
Before attempting to pass judgment between them let us look 
at each of them in the light of historical development. 


* * * 


The old colonial system, which treated colonies as an 
estate to be exploited by the mother-country, lingered on till 
after the middle of the nineteenth century. It received its 
death-blow in Mr. Gladstone’s budget of 1860, which abolished 
all preferential duties with the colonies and placed them for 
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fiscal purposes on the same level as foreign countries. In the 
following years steps were taken to make the Open Door 
throughout the British Empire an international obligation. In 
1862 by a treaty with Belgium and in 1865 by a treaty with 
the German Zollverein the British government bound itself 
not to levy on Belgian or German products entering the 
British colonies “other or higher duties than those which are 
or may be imposed upon similar articles of British origin”. 
This obligation lasted until 1897 when these two treaties 
were denounced by Lord Salisbury in order to enable 
the Canadian government of the day, under Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, to embark on the policy of imperial preference. 
Lord Salisbury explained his action at the time by a 
general reference to the desirability to removing a barrier 
“inconsistent with the close ties of commercial intercourse 
which subsist, and should be consolidated, between the mother 
countries and the colonies”. Nevertheless it seems clear that 
the “colonies” he then had in mind were the territories which 
in the succeeding decade became distinguished by the appella- 
tion of “self-governing Dominions”. For the policy of the 
British government in the dependent colonies was still domi- 
nated by the conception of the Open Door. Thus Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in a speech delivered as Colonial Secretary in 
1896 proudly claimed that 


“we in our colonial policy, as fast as we acquire new territory 
and develop it, develop it as trustees of civilization for the com- 
merce of the world. We offer in all these markets over which our 
flag floats the same opportunities, the same open field to foreigners 
that we offer to our own subjects, and upon the same terms”. 


And he added with more than questionable accuracy, that 


“in that policy we stand alone, because all other nations, as fast 
as they acquire new territories ... seek at once to secure the mono- 
poly for their own products by preferential and artificial methods”. 


During the period between the abrogation of the German 
and Belgian treaties in 1897 and 1914 the Open Door re- 
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mained the official policy of Great Britain in her dependent 
Empire. Advantage was however taken under the new con- 
ditions, to introduce the principle of discrimination in a few 
isolated cases, which were hardly noticed by the House of 
Commons and the general public. The first of these excep- 
tions was due to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who, when the fiscal 
arrangements were being made for the new territory of 
Rhodesia succeeded in securing the assent of the London 
authorities to a clause limiting the maximum duties to be 
imposed upon goods of British origin. It was not however 
until 1906 that discrimination actually came into effect against 
non-British goods under this clause. A more important case 
was the imposition in 1903 of a differential export duty on tin 
ore from the Malay States. This measure is of particular 
interest because it was not initiated in the interests of the 
mother country but in the interests of the adjoining colony 
of Straits Settlements, where it was desired that the tin ex- 
ported from the four Malay States should be smelted. A 
third and still more significant case was the preferential agree- 
ment concluded in 1912 between Canada and the majority of 
the West Indian islands. Here again the motive was no longer 
that of the old colonial system but the desire of the people of 
the colonies to gain an assured market for their sugar, in return 
for which they were willing to give Canada special favours in 
their own island tariffs. ‘These favours, be it said, were 
however also extended to Great Britain. What had happened, 
in fact, in this case was that, by allowing the representatives 
of the West Indies to negotiate with Canada on their own 
behalf and in ratifying the bargain when concluded, the British 
government had acquiesced in the assumption by the West 
Indian communities of a considerable measure of fiscal 
autonomy. 

At this stage it may be well to explain briefly the consti- 
tutional position of the communities composing the British 
dependent empire. 
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We have been emphasizing so far the distinction between 
the self-governing Dominions and the non-self-governing 
colonies. But constitutionally they form a unity under his 
Majesty the King and, in the sphere of political ideas also, 
this unity is a living reality. “The British Empire”, in the 
famous words of Lord Balfour, enshrined in the Imperial 
Conference report of 1926, “is not founded upon negations. It 
depends essentially, if not formally, on positive ideals. Free 
institutions are its lifeblood. Free co-operation is its instru- 
ment”. It is impossible to draw a sharp line in the Empire 
between the self-governing and non-self-governing portions. 
Just as the oversea Dominions are the colonies of yesterday, 
so the dependencies of to-day are the Dominions of to-morrow. 
In the case of India indeed this was laid down in 1917; but 
it is marked almost as clearly in the constitutional arrange- 
ments of the individual colonies, which are carefully graded 
according to the degree of self-government of which they are 
considered capable or deserving. ‘These grades are marked 
by the composition of the local legislature or assembly, which 
may be either (1) wholly elected or (2) partly elected with 
an elected majority or (8) partly elected with a minority of 
elected members or (4) wholly nominated but with a majority 
of unofficial citizens or (5) wholly nominated with a majority 
of officials. Finally (6) in a few cases such as Gibraltar or 
St. Helena there is no representation of local opinion what- 
soever. 

One of the most striking results of the war was to em- 
phasize the common principle of freedom running through the 
whole British Empire. In the political sphere its most 
important manifestation was the pronouncement on Indian 
policy in 1917, declaring that responsible government, or, in 
other words, Dominion status, was the goal of India’s consti- 
tutional evolution. This has been the starting-point for a 
process of rapid political development. Unless some unex- 
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pected political accident should supervene this will culminate 
in 1934 in an Act that will confer upon India an entirely new 
constitution embodying the principle of Dominion status in 
a form appropriate to the peoples of that vast and populous 
sub-Continent. The same process has been at work in the 
case of the dependent colonies. There has been a very general 
advance towards ultimate self-government. In some cases, 
such as those of Malta and Ceylon, a large measure of freedom 
has been granted: in others the popular representation in the 
Legislative Council has been increased. Whatever the precise 
form adopted, ampler scope has been given for the expression 
of local opinion. 

Naturally, there has been a parallel development in the 
sphere of fiscal policy. In 1917 the government of India was 
allowed by the London authorities to increase the duties levied 
on imported textiles, British and non-British, without levying 
a corresponding excise duty on Indian-manufactured textiles. 
This concession to Indian opinion was made in the teeth of 
strong protests from the Lancashire cotton trade, which fully 
realized what was at stake. The precedent thus established 
has ever since been maintained. Since 1917 India has in fact, 
if not in form, enjoyed fiscal autonomy. Her tariff policy has 
been dictated by Indian opinion from within, not by British 
opinion from London. Thus she was in a position to send 
an independent delegation to Ottawa and to bargain on a 
reciprocal basis with the other parts of the Empire, including 
the dependent colonies. 

In the case of the dependent colonies the evolution to- 
wards fiscal autonomy was not so rapid or so definite. During 
the war itself there was a temporary inclination to relapse into 
eighteenth-century methods of controlling colonial trade in 
the interests of producers in the mother-country. ‘This was the 
avowed motive behind the appointment of a Commission in 
1915 to report upon the trade in palm-kernels from the West 
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African colonies. The Commission, in its desire that after 
the war that trade should be diverted, so far as possible, from 
Germany to Great Britain, recommended the levying of an 
export duty on palm-kernels exported elsewhere than to other 
parts of the British Empire. The proposal, however, was 
sharply criticized both in the House of Commons and in West 
Africa and, though it was carried into effect for a time, the 
differential duty was eventually abandoned and has not since 
been revived. Nor have other proposals conceived in the same 
spirit met with more favour. Defenders of the rights of the 
British African peoples, such as Lord Lugard, have kept 
watch over every development of fiscal policy and in the 
colonies themselves the legislative Councils have become 
thoroughly alive to the issues involved. It is not too much to 
say that there need. now be little fear that the mother-country 
will be allowed to “exploit” the dependent colonies, whether 
by fiscal or other means. Indeed, the tendency is all the other 
way. ‘The colonies, like the Dominions, have become accus- 
tomed to expecting favours from the mother-country whilst 
they are themselves learning to watch over their own interests 
more carefully in regard to matters such as government pur- 
chases and contracts, where, in the palmy days of free trade 
and the Open Door, an element of monopoly still remained 
entrenched in concealment. 

After the war Great Britain, under the Lloyd George 
government, embarked on a policy of Imperial preference 
both towards the Dominions and the dependent colonies. 
Since she still remained substantially a free trade country 
with a very limited schedule of duties, the preferences that 
could be granted were few in number and of minor importance. 
Nevertheless there was no reason why they should be granted 
without some corresponding favour to the products of Great 
Britain. Thus the colonies on their side, on the inspiration of 
the Colonial Office, began to make minor discriminations in 
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their customs duties to the advantage of the mother-country. 
By 1922, 26 out of the 55 British Crown Colony administra- 
tions had adopted the principle of discrimination. The ma- 
jority of those which retained the Open Door system did so 
because of definite Treaty obligations. At the same time a new 
and more extensive trade agreement was concluded between 
Canada and the West Indies. The special preferences granted to 
Great Britain were however more important than those accru- 
ing to her under the Canadian agreement. They were granted 
in return for the preference accorded in Great Britain to West 
Indian sugar, cocoa and rum. Nevertheless the total effect of 
these discriminations was relatively slight. The United States 
Tariff Commission, in its report issued in 1922, estimated that 
the preferential duties affected no more than 5 per cent of 
the whole trade of the Crown Colonies. 

Such was the general situation when it was decided to 
include in the agenda of the Ottawa Conference the discussion 
of the fiscal relations between the colonies and the Dominions 
respectively. 

It is interesting to note the steps taken to prepare for that 
discussion. | 

Some months before the Conference was due to meet, the 
Colonial Secretary sent a circular to the authorities in the 
individual colonies informing them that he would be attending 
the Conference on their behalf and enquiring as to the conces- 
sions which they desired to obtain from the Dominions: at the 
same time he informed himself as to the concessions which they 
in their turn were ready to offer. As a result, he was in a 
position to act as their champion at Ottawa and to negotiate 
the complicated series of reciprocal arrangements already 
referred to. He did so as a member of the delegation of Great 
Britain and by making use of the bargaining power of that 
delegation. In other words, to the extent to which the Colonial 
Secretary needed to make use of the bargaining power of 
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Great Britain to obtain Dominion concessions for the colonies 
he was involving Great Britain in a sacrifice on their behalf. 
Materially speaking, the point may not be important: but it 
illustrates the reversal already mentioned from the eighteenth 
century conception of colonial policy. 

There is another point of some interest in regard to the 
arrangements between the colonies and the Dominions. Em- 
bedded as they were in the Treaties between Great Britain and 
the Dominions, they were more than arrangements between 
individual colonies and the Dominion in question. As the 
clause cited above makes clear, the Dominion concessions were 
made to all the territories (colonies, protectorates and man- 
dated areas) “to which the benefits of the British preferential 
rates are at present accorded.” Now the tariff of Great 
Britain grants a preference to all British colonies alike. It 
makes no distinction between the colonies that are free to grant 
a reciprocal preference and the colonies that are prevented 
from doing so by international Open Door engagements. 
Practically all the British colonies in Africa are unable to grant 
preferential rates to British goods because of the Open Door 
provisions in the Treaty of St. Germain for the “conventional 
Basin of the Congo” and in the Anglo-French agreement of 
1898 for the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Nevertheless, as the 
schedules to the Ottawa Agreements make clear, the products 
of these Open Door areas share in the preferential advantages 
granted by the Dominions at Ottawa. Thus the Open Door 
colonies obtain these preferences without any corresponding 
quid pro quo, simply in virtue of the fact that the bargain has 
been made on behalf of the colonies en bloc. In this way, the 
palm oil and cocoa-nut oil of Nigeria figure in the Canadian 
schedule and the cocoa of the Gold Coast and the coffee of 
Kenya in that of New Zealand. It must be admitted that in 
this process of wholesale bargaining on behalf of several dozen 
separate administrations the Colonial Secretary sometimes 
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involved a colony in a sacrifice without a corresponding gain. 
Thus it is difficult to discover any products from the great 
entrepot of Hongkong in the preferential list: but Hongkong, 
which is very inadequately equipped with representative insti- 
tutions, was to be “invited” to grant a 20% preference to 
Canadian motor-cars. Nevertheless, on balance, the colonies 
certainly benefited by the collective character of the bargaining 
process. Moreover it undoubtedly contributed to a sense of 
solidarity, hitherto but faintly realized, between far distant 
communities. It is a curious and interesting reflection that the 
West Indies by consenting to pay more dearly for their hosiery 
and Sarawak by consenting to a 10% preference on Canadian 
condensed milk should have helped to extend the markets of 
their fellow-citizens in tropical Africa. It is very rare, in a 
trade treaty or any other form of transaction, to find anyone 
gaining “something for nothing’. Yet this is the situation of 
the Open Door British colonies under the Ottawa agreements. 


* * * 


So far we have been considering the question simply from 
the point of view of the British colonies. We have seen that 
Ottawa represents for them a substantial advance towards the 
fiscal autonomy already enjoyed by the Dominions and by 
India; and, if we pushed the argument further, we could look 
forward to the regular representation of the colonies, through 
the Colonial Secretary and experts from individual colonies, 
not only at imperial but at international trade Conferences. 
Canada negotiated her own commercial treaties for many years 
before the war and before her complete equality of status with 
Great Britain was even dreamed of. It is altogether natural 
that the colonies should be beginning to tread the same path. 

But there is another side to the question, to which it is now 
time to turn. The treaties which we have been discussing may 
involve an advance in the responsibility of the colonies for their 
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own affairs: but the hard fact remains that the concessions 
obtained by the colonies from the Dominions have been secured 
at the expense of foreign countries. Whether the inter- 
Dominion treaties (including those with Great Britain) will 
result in a net reduction of trade barriers is an open question; 
it will not be answerable until more is known of the working 
of the Canadian and Australian Tariff Boards. But it is quite 
certain that the new arrangements between the Dominions and 
the colonies involve an increase of barriers: for in existing cir- 
cumstances, the colonies are not, generally speaking, in a 
position to grant preferences except by an increase of the duty 
on non-British goods. ‘Thus foreign countries have a legiti- 
mate cause for complaint against the colonial side of the 
Ottawa agreements: and this complaint is particularly justifi- 
able in the case of industrial countries, great and small, which 
are not in a position to reserve extensive markets for their 
products in colonial areas of their own. Such countries 
naturally invoke the Open Door principle, in spite of its uni- 
lateral character, and will be inclined to see in the case for 
fiscal autonomy only a cloak for reactionary policies. Or 
conversely, despairing of the Open Door as belonging to a past 
age of liberalism, they will redouble their efforts to secure 
colonies of their own. And the colonial ambitions which will 
be stirred up will be inspired by the old eighteenth century 
desire to secure advantages for the mother-country rather than 
by any concern for the welfare of the inhabitants of the 
colonies. 

The difficulty must therefore be faced: for to permit the 
colonial empires which have hitherto pursued a liberal policy 
to close their doors in steadily increasing measure against the 
outer world is to invite catastrophe. If we turn back to the 
process initiated at Ottawa we shall find that the problem 
admits of solution, but only as part of the settlement of much. 
larger problems. 
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Before the Ottawa Conference, the British Colonial Sec- 
retary enquired of the colonies as to their desiderata. Let us 
suppose that, instead of putting forward suggestions for 
arrangements with the Dominions, they had declared that they 
wished to negotiate with foreign countries. One can imagine 
the reception which such a suggestion would have met with at 
Whitehall. Yet the idea is not in itself unreasonable. On the 
contrary, viewed from the economic standpoint, it is the most 
natural way of working out the principle of fiscal autonomy. 
Why should not the West Indies enter into reciprocal arrange- 
ments with the United States? Why should not Malaya 
bargain with Germany or with Italy? The negotiation of such 
treaties between individual colonies and foreign countries 
would surely be the application of a more liberal policy than 
the alternative proposed by liberal thinkers, such as Professor 
W. Y. Elliott of Harvard—the universalization of the Open 
Door in the interests of the manufacturing countries.’ 

There has, so far as I am aware, been no desire expressed 
in the colonies in this sense. The reason is obvious. Com- 
mercial policy, whether it be British, French, German, Italian 
or American, is to-day not actuated by purely economic 
motives. It is a part of general politics. The British colonies 
feel themselves to be part of the British political system and 
it would seem strange to them to contract out of it, as it were, 
for certain purposes. Moreover, London’s unwillingness to 
permit, or even to contemplate, such a development would also 
not be actuated by purely economic considerations. The 
governing factors in the background would be political: and 
included among these factors would be one which can only be 
described as military. The resources of the colonies have since 
1914 come to be looked at from the point of view of a possible, 
or at least desirable, imperial self-sufficiency. ‘They are part 
of what is known at Geneva and elsewhere as the “military 


1 See his article in the Political Quarterly, April-June 19338, p. 211. 
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potential” of the British Empire regarded as a whole. And 
that Empire has, through the development of the art of war, 
become, for the up-to-date strategist, a politico-economic unit. 
The rubber of Malaya and the vegetable oils of West Africa 
are as much a part of our war-preparedness as the guns in the 
government arsenal at Woolwich. 

Thus the road to a liberal economic policy in colonial areas 
is blocked by the fear of war—the same spectre that stands in 
the path of Kuropean reconstruction. 

The solution of the Colonial problem so much discussed 
in Germany and Italy is not to be found by transferring black 
men from one set of masters to another. It can only be reached 
through a policy of what may be described as Colonial Dis- 
armament. By that is meant the application to colonial areas 
of policies which presuppose a world organized for peace. 
Colonial Disarmament, in its complete form, will not be 
achieved in a year or a generation. The idea of the military 
potential has become too deeply engrained. It must follow, it 
cannot precede, the settlement of the problem of security and 
of competing armaments among the leading powers, as also 
the solution of the urgent financial and economic problems 
of the moment. It is as true in commercial policy as in politics 
generally that the world cannot live under a system that is 
half free and half enslaved. There is no clean break between 
self-governing and colonial areas, between active and passive 
elements in commercial policy, between “subjects” and 
“objects”. In the long run, the world can only utilize the 
resources of the tropics and other non-self-governing terri- 
tories by enlisting the sympathy and stimulating the energies 
of their inhabitants. Such a policy can never be symbolized 
in the negative form of the Open Door. If there is to be 
“universalization”’, in the phrase of Professor Elliott, let it be 
the universalization of the advance towards greater freedom, 
fiscal and otherwise, within the framework of world-security— 
that is, of the Kellogg Pact. 


SCOTLAND AND EPISCOPACY 
By G. D. HENDERSON 


—— 


HE world looks upon Scotland as the home of Calvinistic 
and Presbyterian doctrine and practice, and must be 
somewhat astonished to hear of negotiations between the Pres- 
byterian Church of Scotland and the Episcopal Church of 
England. At the Church of Scotland General Assemblies of 
1932 and 1933 no question aroused more interest, and (it may 
be said) more feeling than that of these negotiations. 

The Lambeth Conference of 1920 had made the first 
gesture, but Union problems within Scotland prevented any 
steps from being taken. ‘The Lambeth Conference of 1930 
(if slightly more reserved, as the War receded from view) 
gave evidence that the offer stood. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury addressed the General Assembly of 1932, and the 
Church of Scotland appointed a Committee to enter into 
“unrestricted conference”. A good deal of opposition showed 
itself, but it was overwhelmed by the enthusiasm created by 
the personality of the Primate, the son of a Scottish Presby- 
terian minister. 

Not even the most ardent high-churchman in Scotland 
dreamt of any immediate advance towards an incorporating 
Union. Indeed, most of the supporters of the movement were 
not at all concerned about anything so definite even in the 
remote future, but recognized the amazing ignorance which 
exists in England with regard to Scottish beliefs and practices, 
and were anxious that everything possible should be done to 
clear up misunderstandings between the two great national 
churches. 
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There was likewise a strong feeling that the new aggres- 
sions of Communism and anti-Christian thought demand 
unity amongst Christians almost at any price, and certainly 
require a new sense of proportion. Church Union proposals, 
such as those in South India and elsewhere, and the general 
tendency of these times towards any form of co-operation and 
combination added further encouragement. 

At the 1933 Assembly the Committee, which was delib- 
erately cautious, had naturally little to intimate, and advan- 
tage was taken of this and of the precise wording of the report, 
to attack the proceedings. A motion to discharge the Com- 
mittee was easily defeated; but the Assembly by a small 
majority decided that as far as Orders and Sacraments are 
concerned the Church of Scotland will only negotiate on the 
understanding that its Orders and Sacraments are admitted 
to be on an equality with those of the Church of England. 
This many in Scotland had regarded as a goal rather than as 
a starting point of discussion. The effects of the decision 
have yet to be explored. 

It is obvious, however, that there is much serious and 
conscientious disquiet in certain quarters with regard to any 
dealings with the Church of England, and it is the object of 
this paper to examine briefly the main elements in the difficul- 
ties which are felt by at least one section in the Church of 
Scotland. The matter is not out of all relation to circum- 
stances in other parts of the world. 

Points to be remembered are the present-day aggressive- 
ness of the Roman Catholic Church, the large immigration of 
Irish Roman Catholics into Scotland and the privileged posi- 
tion secured for Roman Catholic Schools under the 1918 
Education Act: also the marked increase of Anglo-Catholicism 
in the Church of England, the negotiations of the Church of 
England with the Greek Orthodox Church, the existence of a 
small Scottish Episcopal Church of Anglo-Catholic tendency, 
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and the prominence given to the Oxford Movement in this 
centenary year. Again, amongst the Highland representatives, 
and some of those older laymen who form a considerable pro- 
portion of the Elders there is a suspicion that the new attitude 
of toleration and brotherliness involves nothing less than be- 
trayal of principle. They notice that in recent times Scotland 
has lost much that was characteristic of its 17th and 18th and 
even 19th century Presbyterianism. 'They see, for example, 
that the attitude to the Bible is largely changed under the 
influence of the Higher Criticism, that English and continental 
ideas of the Sunday are more and more prevailing, that Kirk- 
session Discipline has disappeared, and that Calvinistic theo- 
logy no longer in any strict sense prevails. This makes them 
eager to strengthen the things that remain. There is perhaps 
an inferiority complex, which suggests that Scottish Presby- 
terianism is not strong enough to hold its own against power- 
ful Catholic and Anglo-Catholic influences and against the 
growing Humanism and Modernism. In addition it is pointed 
out that Scotland has a very special responsibility to the other 
Presbyterian Churches of the world—in the Dominions, and 
in EKuropean Catholic countries—and has always been and 
should steadfastly remain the bulwark of Reformed faith and 
custom. 

These objections and difficulties have their roots in his- 
tory, and the very strong prejudices which exist in Scotland 
to-day can only be properly understood if looked at historic- 
ally. It is Scotland’s experience of English Episcopacy in the 
past that is the apparently insuperable obstacle. ‘That it may 
always constitute a barrier to Union is comprehensible. ‘That 
it should form a permanent hindrance to a better understand- 
ing is surely a very different matter. But there it is, and into 
this historical explanation of the present we must now enter. 


* * * * * * 
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John Knox has been claimed by both parties in the case, 
for in 1560 he instituted Superintendents who had some of the 
functions of a Bishop, and he agreed to the establishment of 
‘“Tulcan” Bishops in 1572, at least as a political and financial 
necessity, while on the other hand he had no interest in acade- 
mic questions about ordination, and himself held no episcopal 
office. 

Things were more definitely settled by Andrew Melville, 
who was what we should call a good Presbyterian. Trained 
under Beza, and influenced by what he had seen in Geneva 
and France, he repudiated the hierarchy and everything associ- 
ated with it, and not least the subserviency to the State which 
he found involved in it. E:piscopacy as it was to be found in 
Scotland when he arrived was a vague and shadowy thing, and 
the type of man who was willing to accept the office did little 
to recommend it. Strained relations between the rulers and 
the Church brought clerical support to Melville, and he was 
able to persuade the General Assembly in 1580 to abolish the 
office of Bishop on the ground that it was without warrant 
from Scripture. The necessary duties of Bishops were left to 
the Synods and to the Presbyteries which were now set up; 
and the Second Book of Discipline which long remained the 
regulative constitutional document of the Church of Scotland 
explicitly repudiated Ejpiscopacy, and stated the doctrine of 
ministerial equality, and expounded the government of Church 
by Courts. The Church position was now clear. A reverse 
was suffered when the Black Acts were passed in 1584, and 
an apparently complete victory gained when the Presbyterian 
system was established by Parliament in 1592. But James VI 
was not satisfied, and worked to overthrow the democratic 
erection which Melville had built up. 

The Church adopted a superior attitude towards the State. 
The ministers assumed not only liberty but license in preach- 
ing at the King and his nobles. Their tone was supposed to 
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be that of the Old Testament prophets, but it was in fact at 
times merely impertinent. Attempts to muzzle the preachers 
were not very successful, and Melville made it plain that there 
were two Kings in Scotland, “King James, the head of the 
Commonwealth”, and Christ Jesus, “whose subject James the 
Sixth is, and of whose Kingdom he is not a king, nor a lord, 
nor a head, but a member”. In the end James got rid of 
Melville, who died in exile in France. The King found 
Bishops more courtly and more subservient and became a con- 
vinced Episcopalian. 

The result was that by skilful strategy, by playing one 
party against another, and by careful handling of individuals, 
James had a kind of Episcopacy again in being in Scotland 
before he went south in 1603; and each year thereafter he 
cautiously strengthened his position. 

In 1610 he had three Scottish Bishops duly consecrated 
by Bishops of the Church of England. This incident has 
always been regarded as of high interest, and as not without 
fairly definite bearing upon the present-day issue, for these 
three Scots who were in Presbyterian orders (having been or- 
dained by the laying on of the hands of their clerical brethren) 
were not reordained as priests before being consecrated as 
Bishops. The Archbishop of Canterbury said “there was no 
necessity, seeing where Bishops could not be had, the ordina- 
tion given by the Presbyters must be esteemed lawful’. This 
consecration was at the worst per saltwm. It is generally 
claimed that there is a succession of duly ordained ministers 
in Scotland descending from the Pre-Reformation Church. 
When the Bishops returned to Scotland they consecrated 
others for all the dioceses, but it is important to note that they 
did not reordain any minister. Episcopacy was officially 
established in Scotland by the Parliament of 1612. 


* * * * * * 
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It cannot be said that these leaders of what is called the 
First Episcopate were unpopular in Scotland. The charac- 
teristic Assemblies, Synods, Presbyteries and Kirk sessions 
continued to function. The Liturgy of John Knox remained 
the only service-book, the metrical Psalms the only Church 
praise, the sermon the chief business of the Sabbath, Calvinism 
the only Theology, and Discipline the outstanding character- 
istic of the whole system. Robert Blair, afterwards so defi- 
nitely opposed to Prelacy, tells us with reference to the period, 
that he “observed little controversy in religion in the Kirk of 
Scotland; for, though there were Bishops, yet they took little 
upon them”. 

A good example of what a Bishop was in those days is 
to be found in Patrick Forbes, Bishop of Aberdeen, 1618-1635. 
Gilbert Burnet has called him “in all things an apostolical 
man’’, and the judgement is just. He was of the noble House 
of Forbes, himself a landed proprietor, a man of specially 
attractive personality and deeply respected character, a keen 
student of the controversy with Rome and of Biblical Exe- 
gesis, a most conscientious overseer, carefully visiting his 
diocese, frequently preaching, dealing firmly with the ignorant, 
frail and neglectful among the clergy, watching that Church 
fabrics were not neglected, that parishes were erected or sup- 
pressed as the times required, and that he had with him in all 
his decisions the goodwill of the Synod over which he presided. 
One of his disciples said that “there was as great a varietie of 
God’s graces in him as in anie laicke or clergieman of this 
kingdome”’. 

Only when at last in 1618 the hand of the King touched 
the matter of Worship, did popular opposition emerge, and 
men such as Alexander Henderson, who had unhesitatingly 
accepted Exiscopacy, began to draw back. The Five Articles 
of Perth, harmless enough in themselves, were the start of the 
trouble. A definitely Presbyterian party appeared within the 
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Church. Fear of Rome was ultimate in their attitude, and the 
tactlessness of Charles I and Archbishop Laud stirred up 
widespread suspicion and dissatisfaction, with the well-known 
results represented by the names of Jenny Geddes, the Na- 
tional Covenant and the Glasgow Assembly. From the Epis- 
copalian point of view the situation could not have been more 
seriously mismanaged. 'The National Covenant united Scot- 
land against Romanist and English aggression. It was 
admirably devised, and appealed to every Scottish Protestant 
and every Scottish patriot—except, indeed, the worthy Aber- 
deen Doctors. 

The exception is interesting, for the views held by these 
learned and pious Episcopalians in the North were such as 
might in slightly different circumstances have happily prevailed 
in Scotland, keeping the national Churches of Scotland in 
unity, if not in union, and preventing both of them alike from 
departing from their traditions as they have done. ‘The dis- 
pute with the Covenanters in 1638 brought out clearly their 
position, which had little in it that could really have satisfied 
Laud, still less a modern Anglo-Catholic. Their determina- 
tion was that they would not condemn Episcopacy, and so cut 
themselves off from the Church of the Fathers, from the Church 
of England and from some of the continental Protestant 
Churches. ‘They claimed no more for Episcopacy than that it 
belonged to the “well-being” of the Church, and they had no 
desire that the Bishop should have more than “constitutional” 
authority. 

The Glasgow Assembly of 1638 was as extreme as might 
in the circumstances be expected. The dread of Rome had 
become an obsession and remained such. ‘The Assembly’s 
decisions were influenced by the unusual strength of the lay 
vote. It should not be forgotten that at the time nobles and 
burghers had not only conscientious but financial reasons for 
opposing the Bishops. The Assembly abolished Episcopacy, 
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condemned the Arminianism which had been slipping into 
Scotland under its protection, and came to the deliberate 
conclusion that an Episcopalian was a wicked man. The 
Bishops were believed to be not only mistaken, but immoral. 

There developed in Scotland a new Tyranny, enforcing 
the National Covenant, and the Solemn League and Covenant 
which sought “the extirpation of popery, prelacy, supersti- 
tion”, and when the strictest party in the Church became 
triumphant in 1648, subjecting the country to an Inquisition 
which produced its inevitable effect in the remarkably quiet 
Restoration of E/piscopacy in 1661. Meantime there was much 
writing on the question of E;piscopacy. Calderwood, Gillespie, 
and Rutherford were the stalwarts. Practice sought its justi- 
fication in principle, and the prooftext method, applied to the 
Bible and the Fathers and everything else, duly supported 
the Divine Right of Presbytery. These writers had not the 
slightest sympathy for Independency, which had recently 
become so strong in England and in the New England States, 
and which some thought the logical extreme for all enemies 
of Rome. Presbyterianism had thus to be upheld against 
enemies on both flanks. The Westminster Assembly gave 
Scotland the Confession of Faith, the Shorter Catechism and 
the Directory of Public Worship which the world regards as 
its most characteristic documents, and the Church entered 
upon a period of pharisaism, scholasticism and bigotry. 


* * * * * * 


The Restoration found the people of Scotland ready for 
anything that would grant relief from what had been. Episco- 
pacy had thus every possible opportunity of re-establishing 
itself not only officially, but in the hearts of the people. It 
failed to do so, and failed completely. 

The Bishops who were now consecrated in England for 
the Scottish Church were first ordained as priests, although 
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formerly ordained by Scottish presbyters with the laying-on 
of hands. This is significant; but it is also to be noticed that 
they did not reordain the existing ministers in their Scottish 
dioceses. 

Little actual change took place in Church life. If one 
reads the Session records where the minister had quietly ac- 
cepted Episcopacy, one sees no indication of change. The 
General Assembly had been stopped by Cromwell in 1653 and 
remained in abeyance, and this was a serious defect from the 
Presbyterian point of view; but the Session, Presbytery and 
Synod continued as formerly. Discipline slackened a little, 
theology became more uncertain in its tone and many ministers 
could probably not have explained the Five Points of Armin- 
ianism, but these were modifications in degree and not in kind, 
and the most remarkable fact to record is the slightness of the 
alteration in the matter of Worship. 

No one thought of introducing the English Prayer Book 
or Laud’s Prayer Book. Only a few occasions in the whole 
period have been discovered on which the English book was 
read. John Knox’s Liturgy was the one available prayer- 
book. Readers were obliged to use this, as in the Early Pres- 
byterian days, but ordained ministers, as formerly, were free 
to extemporize. The custom was for Communion to be cele- 
brated only once or twice in the year and not necessarily at 
Easter. ‘The communicants sat round linen-covered trestle 
tables erected in the body of the Kirk, and passed the elements 
from hand to hand. There was the usual catechising before- 
hand of all who proposed to communicate. There was a Pre- 
paratory service on the preceding Friday or Saturday and a 
. Thanksgiving service on the Monday. At the ordinary ser- 
vices, the sermon was the outstanding feature, the metrical 
Psalms were sung, and an “Episcopalian” was distinguished 
from a former “Presbyterian” service only by the use of the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Doxology, both of which had recently 
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fallen out of use in Scotland under English Puritan and 
Independent influence. In many places these two items 
continued to be omitted, as, for example, the Aberdeen Synod 
records bear evidence, and as a book like Edward’s Dowology 
Approven (1683) makes very clear. Sir George MacKenzie 
describes what he experienced: “We had no ceremonies, 
surplice, altars, cross in Baptism, nor the meanest of those 
things which would be allowed in England by the Dissenters.” 
These facts about the Second Episcopate are not so fully 
realized in England to-day as they might be. They reveal 
surprising possibilities of amity between the two systems. 
The new Bishops and their successors were not on the 
whole men of sufficient character and ability to induce con- 
fidence in the system they represented. Robert Leighton was 
much the most interesting of them; but he did nothing to 
support E:;piscopacy as such. He was a saint and a scholar, 
but somewhat impracticable, little concerned about forms of 
Church government and absorbed in the study of Mysticism. 
His love of peace, and desire for Christian unity led him to 
propose his famous “Accommodation” between Eypiscopacy 
and Presbyterianism; but this failed to appeal to either party. 
Like other compromises, it lacked precisely those features 
which made each of these systems peculiarly attractive to its 
own adherents. Neither did such a well-meaning book as 
Gilbert Burnet’s Vindication (1673) assist in clearing the air. 
The methods employed by Government to establish and 
maintain E;piscopacy were the very acme of unwisdom. ‘The 
changes were Erastian; they originated in England; the poli- 
tical agents were men of notoriously unchristian lives. 
Thoughtless measures drove hundreds of ministers in the 
south-west of Scotland from their parishes and created intense 
illwill amongst the people. The “curates” substituted for these 
“outed” ministers were seldom their equals spiritually or 
intellectually. Some of the Covenanters may have been 
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Or 


fanatics, guilty of narrowness and spiritual pride, full of 
unreasonable scruples, ill-balanced, ignorant. But they had 
genuine religious feelings which were being senselessly tor- 
tured, they were driven to desperation by utterly unreasonable 
treatment, especially in the terrible period of the “Kulling 
Time”: and for their sufferings they blamed Episcopacy. 
Obviously the workers of such atrocities could not be of God. 
The north-east of Scotland had been fortunate in its Bishops, 
and we find a correspondingly different attitude to Episcopacy. 
A tree is known by its fruits. 

The Scottish religious consciousness still to a surprising 
extent concerned itself with Romanism. In their college days 
the ministers had all been thoroughly drilled in the disputa- 
tions against Rome, and this apparently continued to affect 
their preaching to the last. The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685 was also startling evidence of the possibilities, 
and the leanings of Charles II became a matter of anxiety at 
this same time, while the avowed Romanism of his successor 
created general alarm, which was in part directed against 
Episcopacy. When the Revolution took place it was by no 
means a foregone conclusion that Presbyterianism would be 
restored in Scotland, although events showed that the country 
desired this. Indeed the balance of probability seems to us 
now to have been the other way, for although William of 
Orange was indeed presbyterian, he was primarily concerned 
about his throne. He was also a determined Erastian. And 
he was a man of common sense who saw that England was 
fixedly Episcopalian, and that it was of grave importance to 
have unity in his new dominions. The balance, however, was 
upset, partly by the existence of William Carstares, the cham- 
pion of Presbyterianism at Court, and partly by the Jacobite 
politics of the leading Scottish Episcopalians. 

Presbyterianism was accordingly re-established in 1690, 
and has ever since been maintained as the National form of the 
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Christian Church. The victorious Presbyterians turned sharply 
from all that had been associated with Episcopacy. The Lord’s 
Prayer and the Doxology went. The Reader disappeared. 
The Conventicles had been a bad training in the esthetic, and 
a very bare period in Worship was inaugurated, from which 
indeed Scotland is only now recovering. 

The Episcopalians made some struggle to assert them- 
selves by their writings, and in Dr. George Garden of Aber- 
deen and Professor Munro of Edinburgh they had skilful 
advocates. Perhaps the best known apology of all is Sage’s 
Principles of the Cyprianic Age. The most living efforts on 
the other side were by Gilbert Rule of Edinburgh, Thomas 
Forrester of St. Andrew’s, and John Anderson of Dumbarton. 
A famous product of the controversy was the satire, Scottish 
Presbyterian Eloquence Displayed, which says everything 
that could be discovered or devised to the detriment of the 
Presbyterians. 

Harsh treatment of those who wished to remain Episco- 
alians was inevitable. There was rabbling of curates in the 
south-west even before Presbyterianism had been officially 
restored. But matters quietened down, and under William III, 
who was a believer in toleration, and Anne, who was a strong 
Anglican, there was a likelihood of a considerable noncon- 
formist remnant Episcopalian Church in Scotland. The situa- 
tion altered much for the worse when these Episcopalians 
involved themselves in the Jacobite Rebellions of 1715 and 
1745. From this they may be said never to have recovered. 

The Scottish Episcopalian Church was also poorly led 
and its clergy broke up into rival parties. Its characteristics 
and practices, too, were in sharp contradistinction to those of 
the Church of Scotland in its Episcopal days in the 17th 
century as we have described them. The English Prayer Book 
was introduced for a time, and this indicates the line of devel- 
opment. The Church is to-day very proud of certain features 
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which distinguish it from the Church of England, but it is to 
all intents and purposes simply a small Scottish imitation of 
that great body. It draws support from English people 
resident in Scotland, and from the ranks of Scots who have 
been educated at English public schools and universities, or 
have served in the Army or lived overseas. It has not attained 
importance in the religious life of Scotland, and its member- 
ship is small, though socially select. Its existence is also 
decidedly embarrassing to the Church of England in discus- 
sions on a national basis with the Church of Scotland. 


* * * * * * 


This rapid survey should have made it manifest that Epis- 
copacy has been singularly unfortunate in Scotland. The 
positive opposition of a leader like Andrew Melville, the 
indignation roused by Laud’s unwise Romanising and foreign 
interference, the hopeless mismanagement of the government 
of Charles II, the politics of the Bishops at the Revolution, 
the imprudences of the Fifteen and the ’Forty-five helped to 
create a force of public opinion which even to-day is irresistible. 

Scots feel that they have recently learned something from 
the Anglicans in regard to order and decency in Worship, and 
that they have taught something in regard to the place of lay- 
men in the Church. There is dissatisfaction with the weakness 
of the Presbytery’s control over ministers and congregations, 
and less touchiness about the convention of Presbyterian 
parity. There is the knowledge that England envies Scotland 
its achievements in the national recognition of religion and 
spiritual independence. And there are common national re- 
sponsibilities which ought to draw the Churches together. 

But the recent advance of the Anglo-Catholics to a posi- 
tion of prominence in the Church of England has roused all 
the old distrust and suspicion. This is most unfortunate, 
though in the light of history it is by no means surprising. 
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With this section of the Anglicans the Presbyterians have little 
in common beyond the Bible and the Creeds. And some feel 
that the natural affinities of the Church of Scotland are now 
rather with English Nonconformists (especially the Congre- 
gationalists) or with other representatives of the Reformation 
in Germany and Scandinavia. Nevertheless, it must be 
remembered that a large section of the Church of England is 
not Anglo-Catholic, and the Church of Scotland may yet 
assist these people to assert their adherence to the Reforma- 
tion. 

Union between the Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland is not a matter of practical politics. Everyone admits 
that. But mutual education and edification and common effort 
in support of Christian principles are possible and should be 
encouraged. Above all the fact of so much traditional mis- 
understanding due to unfortunate historical relations is itself 
a clear challenge to both parties in the world-circumstances of 
to-day to look one another at least fairly in the face. 


TOLSTOY’S CHARACTER 


By AYLMER MAUDE 


oo 


‘AR and Peace and Anna Karénina had appeared and had 

both achieved enormous success before Tolst6y wrote his 
Confession, which was followed by other articles on religion 
and by What Then Must We Do? reproaching the ruling and 
possessing classes for indifference to the terrible conditions 
that shocked him when, in 1881, he spent a winter in Moscow 
after long residing on his country estate and dealing generally 
with social problems. ‘The book contained a specific predic- 
tion of “the coming workers’ Revolution with horrors of de- 
struction and murder’’—which occurred thirty years later. 

It became generally known that Tolstoy as a result of 
his reflections intended to hand over his estates to the peasants, 
and he announced in the press that he would not in future 
claim copyright in anything he wrote but would let everybody 
deal with it freely. 

There was such confidence in his sincerity that the public 
took the will for the deed and jumped to the conclusion that 
he had actually carried out his intentions and had become a 
propertyless labourer. This impression was still more widely 
spread by a picture Jan Styka painted, entitled “On the Road 
to the Infinite”, and depicting a typical Russian beggar in a 
long cloak with a wallet on his back, with Tolstéy’s head or 
one much resembling Tolstoy’s. ‘This, as its title indicated, 
was a purely symbolical picture, but the popular misconcep- 
tion of Tolstéy’s way of life tempted certain agents to supply 
copies of it to papers that wanted a sensational portrait of 
Tolst6y, and it was often published in England, America, and 
elsewhere, with a variety of misleading inscriptions, such as: 
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“Tolstoy in a garment made by himself”, or ““Tolst6y snapped 
in Russia twenty years ago”. 

What actually happened when Tolstéy tried to rid him- 
self of his property was that he encountered strenuous opposi- 
tion from his wife, who, rather than see the family impover- 
ished, was ready to appeal to the Tsar to have Tolstdy declared 
incompetent to dispose of his property. The authorities would 
have been only too pleased to have such an opportunity to dis- 
credit a man they regarded as ill-disposed to the existing order, 
and under the coercion of this threat, as well as because he felt 
it would be wrong to exasperate his wife by disregarding her 
claims, Tolst6y, while insisting on ridding himself of the 
property, yielded to this extent, that he let his family dispose 
of his estate as though he were dead. It was divided among 
his wife and their eight living children, each of whom received 
property to the value of some £5,000, Tolstoy himself retain- 
ing nothing and intending to earn his living among the 
peasants. 

That course also his wife strenuously opposed, insisting 
that it was his duty to remain with her, and even threatening 
to commit suicide if he went away. Once again Tolstéy felt 
that he would be doing wrong to arouse such anger in his wife, 
and he regretfully abandoned or postponed his intention. He 
stayed at Yasnaya Polyana, avoiding the use of money as far 
as possible, wearing cheap, peasant-style clothes, abstaining 
from all use of alcohol or tobacco, becoming a strict vegetarian, 
and doing much manual labour himself, such as ploughing and 
field work in summer, besides learning to make boots in winter. 

Those who saw much of him, as I did both in Moscow and 
at Yasnaya Polydna, had ample evidence of his complete sin- 
cerity, which was shown not only by his personal habits, but 
also by the subjects in which he was interested, as well as by 
his writings. He was particularly keen on encouraging the 
publication and circulation of good and cheap literature fot 
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peasants and workers, and he actively encouraged a philan- 
thropic publishing firm founded by friends of his for that 
purpose. It published among other things those admirable 
short and simple stories of his now collected in the volume of 
Twenty-Three Tales, which have obtained a very wide circu- 
lation throughout Russia and in other countries and are especi- 
ally suitable for children. He was also very active in famine- 
relief work, as well as in pleading the cause of persecuted 
sectarians and especially of the conscientious objectors to 
military service. 


Since he lived in the house owned by his wife except during 
his famine-relief work and since she valued her social position 
and liked to keep up appearances, many people suspected 
his sincerity and thought he might be making her a screen 
behind which to live comfortably after professing to discard 
his property. 

The complexity that moral problems may present is 
seldom so poignantly presented as in the case of Tolstoy, who 
was torn between the wish to promote good feeling among 
men by devoting himself to the poor and ignorant peasantry, 
and his sense of obligation to his wife, to arouse whose anger 
seemed a wrong way of beginning a new life. 


He had hoped that by abandoning his property to his 
family, and by letting his wife control the publication of what 
he had written before 1881, he would be able to avoid conflict 
and contention with her after they had lived in amity for the 
first eighteen years of their married life. But this hope de- 
ceived him. He had not foreseen that his decision not in 
future to take anything for what he wrote and not to claim 
any control over it, would produce a fierce scramble among 
those desirous of seizing the opportunity to publish his new 
works before others could do so. His own inclination was to 
let his work, when suitable for their purpose, go to the pub- 
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lishing group already referred to, and to let his friend Chertkév 
have the first publication of other books. Among those, how- 
ever, who fought for each fresh article he wrote was his wife, 
who considered that he was robbing her and their children by 
giving away to outsiders that to which in her opinion the family 
had a natural right. ‘Tolstéy, however, both on account of his 
public declaration and from fundamental conviction, could 
make no further concession. He suffered terribly from his 
wife’s reproaches, and once mentioned to me in conversation 
that while the completion and publication of each new work 
of his had formerly always been a pleasure to him, since he 
had claimed nothing for himself, now each new work caused 
him distress. 

His wife, who was publishing an edition of his works and 
obtaining an income from it, worried herself so much over this 
struggle that her mind gradually became unhinged, and her 
love of her husband alternated with periods of passionate 
resentment during which she went to all lengths to annoy him 
and injure his reputation. When I was staying at Yasnaya 
Polyana she said things to me about him that she certainly 
could not have uttered had she been in her right mind,—things 
so scandalous that I have never repeated them. She did the 
same to other visitors. 

This conflict between husband and wife naturally made 
marital relations between them more and more unsatisfactory, 
and no doubt played its part in driving Tolstoy to the extreme 
conclusion expressed in The Kreutzer Sonata, that a man wish- 
ing to devote himself to the service of God and man should 
have no intimate relations with any woman, and had better 
abstain even from marriage. That doctrine was familiar to 
the Catholic Church when it instituted monasteries and insisted 
on the celibacy of its clergy, but it came as a shock to society 
when restated in modern language by a famous novelist who 
already had a large family. 
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Tolstoy’s writings on religious and on social problems 
aroused the animosity of many who regarded them as a chal- 
lenge and reproach to their settled beliefs and habits, and the 
rumours of domestic discord between his wife and himself 
were eagerly snatched up and made the most of. Years before 
the Most Holy Synod excommunicated him, it had published 
and hawked about the streets of Moscow a sixpenny booklet 
got up in the guise of a new work by Tolstoy but consisting of 
virulent attacks and defamatory statements directed against 
him. The well-known author, Mereshkoévsky, also produced 
a book with the express purpose of disparaging Tolstdy’s 
character, and quite recently in England Miss Rebecca West 
has published articles in which she displays a curious ignorance 
of the facts of his life, but redeems this by her eagerness to 
reveal to us the innermost secrets of his soul, a soul that ap- 
pears to her so black as hardly to show a trace of frankness 
or kindliness. Not content with indicting the man and his 
motives, she attacks his works also, and tells us that War and 
Peace was “written to disparage the genius of Napoleon”. One 
wonders how anyone who has read even as much as the great 
hunt-scene in the second volume of that novel—a scene, by 
the way, which comes out better in the new translation in the 
Centenary Edition than in any previous version—could pos- 
sibly believe such nonsense, unless moved by a feeling of almost 
personal resentment against Tolst6y’s indictment of the kind 
of life the critic prized. 

During the years that this unhappy state of affairs con- 
tinued, the Countess Tolstoy kept a diary, of which two 
volumes have been been published in English, while not long 
ago a third appeared in Moscow. In it she makes a series of 
accusations and complaints against her husband which, were 
they true, would cast a dark shadow on his reputation. While 
she was thus trying to bring pressure upon him to yield to her 
demands, he on his side was doing his best to minimize the 
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friction between them and to shield her reputation from 
reports her own conduct had set afloat. 

Recently evidence has appeared from four different 
sources which should satisfy us that Tolstéy has been much 
wronged by the attacks made upon him. A characteristic 
instance, not hitherto published in English, is given by Prince 
N. Obolénsky, who married Tolstoy’s second daughter, Mary. 
In Irénikon for May and June, 1931, he mentions that after 
the death of her youngest son, to whom she was devoted, the 
Countess, who had always been a very poor musician, began 
suddenly and passionately to occupy herself with music as a 
distraction from her sorrow; concerts, operas, and playing the 
piano became her favourite pastimes. At the same time she 
conceived a stronge passion for a well-known Moscow 
musician, S. I. Tanéev, a composer, pianist, and at one time 
director of the Moscow Conservatoire. This, Obolénsky says, 
was what played the chief part in the final catastrophe of 
Tolstoy’s life: his flight from home and his death. 

It is difficult to explain this strange and quite abortive 
passion of a woman of fifty-four for a man who was for the 
most part rather indifferent to her, but what is important 1s 
the opinion of the man who had to suffer most,—her husband. 
It is plain that although Tolst6y knew that the affair was 
grotesque and inexplicable, he knew also that it was a love 
affair and suffered accordingly, for he was always of a very 
jealous nature and extremely sensitive to any shadow of 
suspicion of impropriety in his family circle. 

His wife’s own note on the affair in her Diary reads: “I 
am oppressed by the evil secrecy of my mental condition. I 
wish to ery, wish to see the man who now forms the central 
point of my shameful unreasonable madness; but let no one 
raise a hand against me, for I have suffered terribly.” And 
again: “I do not let myself repent or regret anything, or I 
may go out of my mind!” 
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Prince Obolénsky continues his narrative thus: 


The culminating point of that drama occurred in days very 
memorable for me. It was in the spring of 1897—I was then in 
Moscow awaiting my fiancée, Tolstéy’s second daughter Masha, to 
celebrate our marriage. Only three days remained before Lent, 
during which marriage is not permitted by the Orthodox Church. 
Suddenly I received a telegram to say that, on account of grave 
disagreements that had occurred in the family, my fiancée could not 
come. Tolstoy, as I learnt subsequently, had left home and had 
gone to live at his brother’s, saying that he would not return. The 
reason was that the Countess was expecting the arrival of the 
musician referred to, whom she had invited to Yasnaya Polyana. 
All, however, was eventually arranged: Tolst6y yielded as usual, and 
returned home. On June 8rd, when my young wife and I were re- 
turning from Moscow to Yasnaya Polyana, we met the musician en 
route for the same destination as ourselves. I well remember the 
indignation and chagrin of my wife, who foresaw all the suffering 
that her father, whom she tenderly loved, would have to endure. 
And, in fact, on leaving the station at Tula we met Tolstoy on the 
road in a pitiable condition, worn out, feeble, and miserable. He 
spoke to us kindly without a word about his state, and continued 
his walk pensively. Next day, June 4th, he wrote a letter to his 
wife telling her that he was definitely leaving home. 


That letter, which has been quoted in my Life of Tolstoy 
and elsewhere, was not handed to his wife then, though he 
wrote at that time to a Finnish friend saying that he wished to 
leave Russia and asking him to receive him in Finland. As 
previously, however, his attempts to get away came to nothing 
and once again he yielded to his wife and remained at Yasnaya 
Polydna. He did not, however, forget his letter, or rather his 
two letters, for he wrote a second one which has never been 
published and about which a word must be said. Four years 
later in 1901, when he was very ill in the Crimea and on the 
point of death, he had his daughter Masha called to his room 
and confided to her a secret. He told her of a hiding-place at 
Yasnaya Polyana where he had put two sealed letters. In case 
of his death he asked her to take them out, to write what he 
dictated to her on the envelope, and to give them to his wife. 
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Tolst6y, however, recovered, and in 1906 Masha died, four 
years before he did. 

Being at Yasnaya Polydna in May, 1907, Prince Obolén- 
sky continues: 


Tolstoy called me into his study early one morning and handed 
me a sealed envelope, asking me to keep it and give it to his wife 
after his death. This I did. The envelope contained two letters 
both addressed to her. The one has been published: it contained 
the formal explanation of his flight from home, an explanation 
written in the conventional style he had used on other occasions; 
he thanked his wife for her conjugal fidelity during forty years, and 
announced that he was leaving home as old Hindu sages do, to 
end his life in peace and solitude.t The other letter enclosed in the 
same envelope was in quite a different style, but no one has ever read 
it, for the Countess having glanced through it tore it into little bits, 
saying: “More stupidities, jealousy, and reproaches.’ 

For ten years—from 1897 till he handed them to me in 1907— 
Tolstoy had carefully kept those two letters, unwilling to destroy 
them, for he had not forgotten his wife’s distressing passion then, 
nor did he during the three years that still remained to him before 
his death in 1910. 


A. point to note in this account is Tolstdy’s care to safe- 
guard his wife from public reproach, a characteristic I repeat- 
edly remarked during my friendship with him and which 
influenced me when writing my Life of T'olstoy, where I spoke 
as mildly of the Countess as I could, not having at that time 
fully realized to what a martyrdom she had exposed her hus- 
band. He had the greatest difficulty in constraining himself 
to endure the life at Yasnaya Polyana, although people who 
neither knew nor understood him reproached him with clinging 
to the creature comforts it afforded. 

While Tolstéy took such pains to screen his wife from 
blame and yielded to her demand that certain entries in his 
Diary which she considered unfair to her should be erased, 
she was compiling her own Diary, in which (attributing her 


1This was the letter written in June, 1897, which she published as a 
defence of herself immediately on receiving it. 
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own intentions to him) she complained that he persistently 
blackened her character in his Diary, creating for himself the 
crown of a martyr and for her the scourge of a Xantippe. At 
that very time she noted in her own Diary: “I jerked the table 
just now and my husband’s portrait fell to the floor. Just so 
with this Diary am I casting him down from the pedestal he 
has all his life assiduously erected for himself.” 

One should not judge the Countess harshly, for she was 
not in her right mind, but it should be understood that she 
continued her efforts to mislead public opinion to the very 
day of her husband’s death. And that the truth about “the 
great writer of our Russian land’, as Turgénev called him, 
should be established, it is a good thing that his youngest 
daughter Alexandra has published her book, The Tragedy of 
Tolstoy, which convincingly tells the true story of Tolstdéy’s 
martyrdom. Weak and ill, he at last escaped from home, but 
being too poorly to go farther, he stopped at the out-of-the- 
way railway station of Astapovo. Desperately afraid of his 
wife’s following him, he did all he could to keep his flight 
secret and let no news of it be published. Police and pressmen, 
however, were soon on his track, and while he lay dying in the 
station-master’s house his wife and family reached Astapovo, 
where newspaper correspondents, unable to get at him, eagerly 
gathered what crumbs of information they could about him, 
to cable all over Russia and abroad. 

The Countess, not admitted to the dying man, who did 
not even know she was there, readily talked to the reporters 
and in reply to their inquiries gave her own explanation of 
why Tolstéy had left home, which was that he had done it “‘to 
advertise himself”’. 


Not allowed by the doctors and by her family to see her 
dying husband—for they thought the shock to him might 
prove fatal—she went to the door of the house and asked to 
see her daughter Alexandra, who was attending on him. When 
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Alexandra came out to her, she asked to be admitted to the 
ante-room, promising not to enter the room where her husband 
lay. Her daughter was on the point of opening the door when 
she heard a buzz and saw two cinema photographers grinding 
away. She stopped them and asked her mother to leave. ““You 
are keeping me from him,” replied the mother, “but at least 
let people believe that I have been with him!” 

There is something pathetic in the demented woman’s 
eagerness to share the great man’s fame, which she was at the 
same time so relentlessly trying to destroy. 

It is good to know that before her death she recovered 
her senses and regretted the part she had played. Alexandra 
tells us that there was a great change in her mother after 
Tolstoy’s death. “She suddenly became a mild, gentle old 
woman. She sat for hours dozing in a large armchair and 
woke up only when someone mentioned father’s name. She 
would sigh and begin to say how sorry she was to have made 
him suffer. ‘I really think I was insane,’ she said.” She died 
in 1919 of inflammation of the lungs, and on her death-bed, 
calling her two daughters to her, said: “I want to tell you 
that I know I was the cause of your father’s death. I have 
repented deeply, but I loved him all my life long and was 
always a faithful wife to him.” 

There is no reason to doubt her statement, and it leaves 
us free to enjoy the master’s works undisturbed by the doubts 
of his character and motives that her Diaries were intended 
to arouse. 

I do not myself consider that Alexandra’s or Prince 
Obolénsky’s narratives stand in need of any confirmation, for 
they fit so exactly into what was already known of the story 
that they must be true. But as in such cases there always are 
some obstinate sceptics, especially among those who have com- 
mitted themselves to a mistaken view, I will add the evidence 
of two more witnesses. 
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Tolstoy’s eldest daughter, Madame Sukhotin-Tolstdy, 
expressing satisfaction that the third volume of her mother’s 
Diary has not been translated into English, writes me that 
“My mother was not always truthful in her Diary, and it is 
not every reader who will understand that she was nervously 
ill at the time and not fully responsible.” 

Then, too, the editor of the Countess’s Diary, her eldest 
son, Count Sergéy Tolstéy, in his Introduction to the third 
volume, excuses the publication of his mother’s Diaries “despite 
the fact that she was not always truthful or fair in them and 
that they reflect the morbid condition of her later years.” He 
also remarks: “The doctors did not quite agree as to what 
illness my mother was suffering from,—whether hysteria, 
neurasthenia, psychostatic paranoia, or something else.’ He 
adds: 


My mother’s nervous system during the second half of her life 
was shattered, and in the course of time her morbid condition became 
more and more acute... She suffered from certain fixed ideas that 
spoilt her own life and that of those about her. Among them was 
an inflexible conviction that her husband ought to accept money for 
his writings and give that money to the family, and that he ought 
not to let everybody publish his works; a fear of being regarded 
both during her lifetime and subsequently as a Xantippe, and a sickly 
partiality for music and for S. I. Tanéev. . 

The publication of Countess Tolstéy’s Diary seemed at 
first to injure her husband’s reputation, but its ultimate result 
may be just the opposite. For years the fact that Tolstoy 
after abandoning his property continued to live in his wife’s 
house, exposed his motives to suspicions which consideration 
for his wife and unwillingness to blame her prevented his 
rebutting. The publication of her Diaries, full as they are of 
virulent denunciations of her husband, has had the effect of 
at last obliging those acquainted with the true facts of the 
case to make them known and to explain what Tolstoy 
endured, and the severe restraint he had to put upon himself 
to bear the sufferings to which he was exposed, sufferings 
which at last drove him to his death. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE FUTURE 
By J. H. Simpson 


AN industrial civilization be perpetuated in America? 

It is now obvious to any thinking man that it has 
developed serious faults; that it has in it elements of basic 
unsoundness. For months, even for years, following the first 
breakdown of 1929 we made brave attempts—or were they 
cowardly attempts’—to convince ourselves that we were 
merely suffering from another trade cycle. We looked around 
us, those that doubted at all, at our galaxy of physical achieve- 
ments—our roaring new methods of transportation, our sky- 
scrapers, our power plants and labour-saving machinery—and 
assured ourselves vehemently that we were the heirs of all the 
ages; that it was impossible for the brightness ever to grow dim. 

But as 1933 draws toa close after four years of recurring 
shocks and frights, our confidence is inevitably lessened. Some 
of us have even changed the question and are asking, not— 
Can our civilization be perpetuated? but—How long can it be 
preserved? 

But admitting that our present system is unsound is not 
to say that the alternative systems, socialism (“state” or 
ordinary) and communism, are any less unsound. ‘'Theoreti- 
cally, these systems contain a greater fundamental weakness 
than does capitalism. The latter, at least, is based on the 
primal instinct of self-preservation. Under it every man 
struggles for his own hand as men have always struggled in 
a world which has never been Utopian. But socialism and 
communism—‘To each according to his needs, from each 
according to his ability’—are based on a chimera—the naive 
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notion that men will work and struggle for abstract humanity 
as they will for themselves and their families. 

Theoretically. our present system is sound enough. It 
is based on a first principle—the survival of the fittest. Just as 
ancient Man was bossed by the chief of his tribe, so is modern 
Man bossed by the captain of industry, and the same basic 
quality, ruthlessness, determines the captain as it determined 
the chief. The modern analogy, of course, is complicated by 
the maudlin practices of democracy, but the theory is not 
affected. It is not the theory of our system that is at fault, 
it is the practice. 

Practically our individualistic, capitalistic economy 1s 
failing us because we have not learnt how to adjust ourselves 
from a natural to an artificial way of life, if, indeed, such 
an adjustment is possible. We have urbanized our popula- 
tions without planning for the continuance of such urbaniza- 
tion. We have universalized, and even glorified, the profit- 
motive without planning to ensure the continuance of markets. 
And we have failed egregiously to control the Machine. 


The urbanization of populations has resulted in the 
anomaly of a majority of people producing for profit. Until 
quite recently a majority of people produced for consumption; 
for instance, even as late as 1880, 71.4% of the people of the 
United States were living in rural areas. It should be pointed 
out, however, that the United States census did not differen- 
tiate, until 1920, between dwellers in towns and villages of less 
than 2,500 population and actual farm dwellers. By 1930 the 
proportion had shrunk to 43.8, or, to include only those 
actually living on farms, to 24.6%. And now even the 
24.6% are “business men”, for farming is no_ longer 
a way of life; the farmer has become a specialist manu- 
facturing grains or dairy produce or cattle or cotton, not 
for consumption but for sale. Little more than a hundred 
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years ago more than ninety per cent of the people of 
North America were living on the land, directly supported 
by the work of their own hands. Disaster could come to them 
only by crop-failures; they were secure in their simple require- 
ments as long as the rain enriched their soil and the sun ripened 
their grain. But to-day I doubt if ten per cent of the people 
of North America are capable of supporting themselves by the 
favour of the sun and the rain. To the other ninety per cent 
disaster can come through the failure of such man-made crea- 
tions as, for glaring instance, the gold standard. 

We are producers-for-profit, whether we produce food, 
education, banking service, advertising slogans, or boxing 
bouts. The “rugged individual” so revered by Mr. Herbert 
Hoover is as incapable of supporting himself as was Marie 
Antoinette. We have become so artificial that we cannot dis- 
tinguish the natural when we see it. An instance of this: 

In the town where I live, daylight saving was practised 
in the summer of 1933 for the first time in many years. It 
was bitterly resented (it will probably not be tried again for 
years) not only for the legitimate reason—confusion with 
neighbouring clocks—but because it was “tampering with the 
sun”. Standard Time was held up as natural time. Now the 
fact is that under standard summer time man sleeps far into 
the day and works and plays far into the night; daylight sav- 
ing is therefore a step, ineffectual only by its incompleteness, 
not towards artificiality but towards a return to nature. But 
the majority could not see it that way; that is what one of our 
greatest artificialities—electric liight—has done to us. 

There is something rather terrifying about this prevalence 
of artificiality in our lives. Walk through the streets of any 
city, observe the well-dressed crowds, and ask yourself: How 
do all these people live? Not a primary producer among the 
millions of them and yet there they are, driving cars, owning 
homes, taking trips, gambling, drinking, making money, 
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saving money. A majority doing the things that down 
through the ages until a few decades ago only a minority has 
been able to do. How has it been made possible? 

How does a “dead beat” live as many of them manage 
to live for years without any visible means of support? ‘The 
answer is—by running into debt. And that is how our urban 
populations have been able to live. By increasing the debt 
load and, crowning absurdity, calling collective debt indi- 
vidual wealth. Consider the millions of government employees 
in the civilized world. From judges to policemen, from 
generals to privates, from cabinet ministers to clerks and— 
indirectly employed by the government—from contractors to 
labourers. We like to blind ourselves with the notion that 
these millions are supported by taxation, but they are not. 
They are living on borrowed money—government borrowings. 
Steadily the debts of governments have been growing ever 
since the industrial revolution. In some cases, notably in the 
case of the United States, this increase in the national debt 
has been hidden from too bright a light by the fact that the 
debts are often incurred by municipalities, states, school dis- 
tricts, rather than by the Federal Government. By a fiction 
of bookkeeping involving the comfortable theory of “per- 
capita debt” (as if more people must always connote more 
wealth and never more poverty) and the consequent writing-up 
of values and levying of higher taxes, a balance was struck— 
on paper. But in practice a balance is really struck only as 
long as individual profits are made possible by a further 
enlargement of governmental works and services, thus enabling 
taxes to be paid. 

And as with governments so is it with private industry. 
We speak of normal times, but there have never been normal 
times since the industrial revolution and the development of 
the Americas. Progress—and debt enlargement—have been 
normality. Witness, for instance, the sky-scraping capitaliza- 
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tions of the large companies “listed” on the New York stock 
exchange; new “wealth” created by the bank note companies 
which print stock certificates and bonds, and secured by plants 
which can only operate so long as times are good; so long as 
it is possible to create a purchasing power by building more 
factories and floating more bonds. 

Our lives were becoming tinged with artificiality in the 
decades leading up to the War, but in 1914 scores of millions 
of people in the industrialized world became, as the Americans 
would say, one hundred per cent artificial. They lived on the 
increasing debts of governments, whether as soldiers and 
sailors or as pensioners and munition workers. After the War 
we entered a new phase of artificiality. Industry commenced 
to increase its debts almost as rapidly as the governments 
had done. People flocked to the cities to build the plants and 
to sell the stocks and bonds. With the resultant profits auto- 
mobiles, radios and all the other gadgets of our century were 
bought, if not for cash, then on the instalment system. There 
seemed to be no limit to the development of commerce and 
industry. Nor was there so long as it was possible to keep 
on adding and adding to the debt structure. A miracle had 
happened and we were all to live as luxuriously as did Marie 
Antoinette, working harder, no doubt, but just as secure in 
our artificiality as was the last tragic queen of the ancien 
régime. We lived to-day on the discounting of the profits of 
to-morrow—a to-morrow based on an assumption of more 
people, more wealth, more skyscrapers, more machines. 

We gave little or no thought to the important fact that 
as the populations of the industrial countries increased the 
precariousness of their livelihood likewise increased. For 
instance thousands, if not indeed millions, of American 
children owe the fact of their existence to Mr. Henry Ford 
who provided the work which enabled their fathers to marry 
their mothers. But Mr. Ford’s responsibility stopped there. 
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The continued existence of these children of the Machine is 
no more concern of his than it is of mine. 


To-day, of course, the Machine is not giving birth to 
children. In the United States the birth rate has declined 
from 25 per 1000 in 1925 to less than 18 per 1000 in 1932. 
1933 will certainly disclose a still further decline. During the 
last hundred years the population of the entire world is esti- 
mated to have almost exactly doubled, the increase being 
practically all in the industrialized or semi-industrialized 
countries. ‘his increase cannot continue unless we can revert 
to our pre-1929 theories of progress—meaning more of every- 
thing, including debt. Failing this, our industrial civilization 
cannot be perpetuated. 

But I am one of those who believe that the real question 
is not one of perpetuating Industrialism but of prolonging it. 
It is almost inconceivable that in a few hundred years men 
will not have achieved, or retreated to, a different and more 
rational economy of life. Our predicament, however, is imme- 
diate; it is of small concern to us how men will live three or 
four hundred years from now. Our problem is to make the 
machinery of the immediate past fit into the life of the immedi- 
ate future. Granting this to be so, the problem crystallizes 
into one of controlling the Machine and the profits-motive 
without destroying the means by which our urban populations 
exist while at the same time accomplishing an orderly de- 
urbanization of populations. Rather a large crystal. 


Controlling the Machine necessarily connotes curbing of 
profits. The curse of technology has been that most of the 
wonderful scientific achievements of the century have been 
used to exploit rather than to comfort mankind. Which is 
not to say that living has not been made more comfortable, but 
that the comfort has been incidental; it has not been the raison 
détre of the Machine. ‘The raison détre was profits. The 
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mad-eyed inventor with an unsold labour-saving patent in his 
pocket is not mad-eyed over the fact that humanity is not 
benefiting from his invention. What disturbs him is that he 
has not been able to sell it for the hundred thousand dollars 
that he thought the “big interests” would pay him for it. 

Controlling the Machine necessitates socializing it. 
Whether we can do this, in a capitalistic economy, is problem- 
atical. Mr. Roosevelt is making the first test at the present 
time and all the world is watching. On precedent the test 
should fail, but it may not. Perhaps its failure or success will 
be determined by the degree of dictatorship which Mr. Roose- 
velt can attain, for unselfishness is the basis of the National 
Industrial Recovery scheme and there is no historical prece- 
dent for supposing that a people can be collectively unselfish, 
can be made to sacrifice their profits, in times of peace, without 
coercion, although, peculiarly enough, they can be made to 
sacrifice their lives in times of war. 

But this is not the place for a discussion of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
experiment, as we are dealing with the civilized world as a 
whole, whereas Mr. Roosevelt has deliberately cut himself 
adrift from the world while he experiments with his domestic- 
recovery plans. 

Controlling the Machine is largely a matter of controlling 
competition. This can only be done by governmental action. 
And governmental action along these lines would mark the 
definite end of our era of individual initiative, of laissez-faire. 
I believe such action to be necessary if our civilization is to be 
prolonged. 

Uncontrolled competition, the corollary of individual 
initiative, brings a hectic, temporary prosperity but in the end 
ruins those engaged in it. An instance of the way uncontrolled 
competition works: 

Originating in the United States but now doing business 
in nearly all civilized countries, there are a few large companies 
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manufacturing typewriters and adding machines. The two 
branches of manufacturing were originally separate and dis- 
tinct, and both of them made money. ‘The money that they 
made tempted others into their fields and the war began. 
Advertising campaigns, trade-in privileges, price wars— 
although the last-mentioned were not such a factor in these 
businesses as in some others—and mass production to attain 
lesser per-machine costs. The market, of course, failed, as it 
has failed in all branches of industry, to absorb the increased 
supply. So one of the largest of the typewriter companies 
commences to manufacture adding machines. One of the 
largest of the adding machine companies, not to be outdone, 
then produces a typewriter. And, needless to say, both the 
companies advertise their new lines extensively. 


Where does the warfare end? Is it not a war of attrition, 
like the Great War,—a war in which neither side wins? It 
is inconceivable, although our advertising friends would doubt- 
less refuse to admit it, that the market, as a whole, will buy 
more adding machines and typewriters because of this duplica- 
tion of supply. It seems obvious, therefore, that if the com- 
panies concerned had agreed to live and let live they would 
have sold in the aggregate as much machinery, at considerably 
less cost. 

Control of competition would have avoided the action of 
these companies. In the first place the government, seeing 
that the market was adequately supplied, would not have 
allowed new firms to enter the field (just as it will not now 
allow duplication of public utilities). The old companies would 
therefore have refrained from entering each other’s field, or 
if they had wanted to do so, the same governmental force 
would have been there to stop them. 


Modern industry is full of instances such as this. 


And consider the impact of the profit-motive. 


INDUSTRIALISM AND THE FUTURE = 549 


Before Industrialism, the profit-motive was as basic a force 
as it is now, though not so potent. Ever since the first Phoe- 
nician ships put out to sea men have been seeking ways 
and means to add to their fortunes. But before Industrialism 
they could not find these ways and means—at least only a small 
minority could. Peasants, vassals, slaves and soldiery have 
no opportunities for money-making. In those ages a state of 
normality therefore usually, although not always, prevailed; a 
state which, as mentioned above, has never prevailed since 
Industrialism, since the means of satisfying the profit-motive 
were extended to a majority. The mad-eyed inventor, invent- 
ing for profit, provided those means. 

And the public availed itself of them by that extremely 
popular invention, the limited liability company or corporation 
operating through the medium of its concomitant curse, the 
stock market. 

These are the influences which have facilitated the exten- 
sion of the profit-motive to a large body of ordinary people 
who in former ages had no opportunity for gambling. (I prefer 
the word to “investing’’). People who, for lack of oppor- 
tunity, preserved a “normal” world. 

Particularly on this North American continent we con- 
ceived the ludicrous idea that the way for everybody to get 
rich was for everybody to buy stocks. So much has been writ- 
ten on this score that it is unnecessary for me wearily to go 
over the ground again. But there is this to be said: Before 
the ephemeral recovery of 1933, back in the dark days of 1931 
and 1932, we made good resolutions. Not to gamble any more; 
not to expect to get something for nothing; not to count our 
wealth in terms of chalked-up stock-market quotations. Fi- 
nancial journals joined in a subdued thanksgiving for a 
saving grace that at least we had learnt the lesson that the 
speculative prosperity of the twenties was a false prosperity. 
“Good riddance to it!” was the cry. I quote for example from 
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the pages of the New York Commercial and Financial Chro- 
nicle, of May 28th, 1932: 

“The average person has learnt well the lesson of experi- 
ence, and he is not likely to forget it. In other words, there 
is coming to be a realization that what is needed above every- 
thing else by the country in its economic life is that we must 
get back to first principles. ‘There is no easy road to success, 
and something cannot be created out of nothing. Thrift and 
economy must be the watchwords. . . the country must adapt 
itself to a new state of things now that the speculative bubble 
has burst.” 

Now that the speculative bubble has burst. In a single 
week in October, 1929, at the very apex of the crazy boom, 
the New York stock market traded 19,140,280 shares. In the 
week ending June 24th, 1933, it traded 19,925,090 shares and 
I venture the prediction that the end is not yet. Has the bubble 
burst? 


We cannot eliminate that primal human vice—greed, but 
we must control it by limiting opportunity. We must discard 
a large portion of our belief in the sanctity of Progress. We 
must cease to consider it our duty to our children, or our grand- 
children, to leave them, when we die, better off materially than 
we were when our parents, or our grandparents, died. And 
in particular we must seek education for its own sake, for the 
pleasure of being able to think, to read, to understand and 
to discuss, rather than as a means of making money. 


NEW LIGHT ON SHAKESPEARE 


By H. Hamittron FYFE 


= 


HAT sort of man was Shakespeare? Sir Sidney Lee 

used to say we knew as much about him as about any 
prominent character of his age. Yet in his Life he drew no 
picture, he suggested no personality even. 

With the bare facts of the poet’s life we are acquainted 
fairly well. But he does not live for us like Ben Jonson, 
Essex, Leicester, Francis Bacon, Queen Elizabeth. What 
were his temperament, his tastes, the nature of his beliefs, the 
extent of his knowledge we scarcely know, from contemporary 
evidence, at all. 

What we do not know about Shakespeare, Walter 
Raleigh wrote in his penetrating study of the poet, “includes 
almost all that in our daily traffic with our fellows we judge 
to be significant, characteristic, illuminative’. He was not “a 
character in the narrow sense of that word”. 

But for all that he must have been a character in the wider 
sense. Had he the nature which is usually associated with 
poets? No, he was surely too business-like for that. He wrote 
plays as a business, not because he liked the trade. He put 
the poetry into them because he did like writing that. Take 
away the poetry (which survives even translation) and he 
would be inferior to Jonson, to Massinger, to Ford. 

One can imagine him, called on for a play, pulling down 
a well-used volume of stories or chronicles, turning the pages 
to find material, setting to work. As he writes, there are times 
when he transcribes almost word for word the older authors’ 
descriptions, even their dialogues. At other times he trans- 
mutes his material: he can hear his characters talking—talking 
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the most magnificent poetry. Scenes live as he wrote them 
because they lived in his mind. You feel the emotions that 
stirred in his breast. We are taken captive by the splendid 
march of the verse, by its delicious cadences, by the imagery 
now bold, now homely, now drawn from everyday life, now 
carrying us into the region of exquisite fancy. We are thrilled 
by the loveliness, the inevitability of the lines. 

But no man could live in this frenzy for long at a time. 
What was Shakespeare like when his imagination was not 
working? Can we discern from his works any clue to the 
mystery ? 

Not from anything that he deliberately put there. Cer- 
tainly not from the Sonnets, mere exercises in a form of 
composition greatly in vogue when he went up to London 
from Warwickshire. Yet there is a track to follow. Famili- 
arity with the plays does provide us with a key to the 
personality—or some part of it—which the playwright pos- 
sessed. We know that Shakespeare was observant of nature, 
that he delighted in its changing beauty and could describe 
what he saw with brilliant strokes. His “heaven-kissing hill’, 
his “jocund day” that “‘stands tip-toe on the misty mountain’s 
top”, his “floor of heaven thick inlaid with patines of bright 
gold”, his “sleeping moonlight”, are accurately noticed as well 
as exquisitely expressed. He knew and loved flowers. He 
was entranced by music. He liked —in moderation — the 
material good things of life—cakes and ale, good clothes, fine 
houses. He did not like Puritans or their ways. Though not 
a deeply religious man, he was more inclined towards the old 
faith than the new. 

All this is known to everybody, but there is another side 
of Shakespeare revealed in his works even more clearly to 
which attention has not, I think, been called—a side which is 
not often associated with poets. 
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Shakespeare has revealed himself to us, declared Raleigh, 
“by the potent and expressive way of language”. Raleigh 
did not follow this up. He did not discern through the 
language any plain clue to the nature of the man. Yet there 
the clue is. No need to give up the quest for light on Shake- 
speare’s temperament. He supplies it, in full measure, him- 
self. Over and over again, not in one or two plays, but in all, 
through the medium of widely varying characters, we find the 
sentiments of a Stoic, the philosophy of a man who looks 
clear-eyed at the world and at human nature, does not ask 
too much of them, does not seek to be deceived, enjoys the 
sunshine of fortune so long as he is warmed by it, endures 
without complaining when his sky darkens and the wind 
blows chill. 


I have found it impossible, noting these passages, not to 
interpret by them the temperament of their author. They 
are too numerous, too congruous, too emphatic, to be dismissed 
as casual expressions. There is no parallel that I can discover 
in the plays to his insistence on the folly of futile grieving, on 
the value of moderation, on the wisdom of bowing the head 
before storms that cannot be escaped, on the weakness of 
letting the spirit be broken by mishap. 

Nor is the dramatist putting into the mouths of his men 
and women phrases apt to their moods or their outlook on life. 
Apart from his habitual carelessness in this direction, his habit 
of allotting speeches without caring in the least whether they 
were appropriate or not, he distributes this philosophy with 
so even a hand among all sorts of people that one is forced 
to conclude it was constantly in his mind. Most frequent of 
all is a warning against vain regret. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone 


Is the next way to draw new mischief on. 
The Duke of Venice in Othello. 
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Cease to lament for that thou canst not help, 
And study help for that which thou lament’st. 


Proteus in The Two Gentlemen. 


Let us not burden our remembrance with 
A heaviness that’s gone. 
Prospero in The Tempest. 


Be you not troubled with the time which drives 

O’er your content these strong necessities; 

But let determined things to destiny 

Hold, unbewailed, their sway. Caesar in Antony and Cleopatra. 


On many lips we find this wisdom. “Things without all 
remedy should be without regret. What’s done is done,” says 
the neurotic Lady Macbeth. “Past cure is still past care,” 
Jaughs that “merry, nimble stirring spirit”’, Rosaline, in Love's 
Labour’s Lost. Bluff old valiant York uses the same expres- 
sion almost—‘Things past redress are now with me past care” 
—in Richard II. Joan of Are in Henry VI, Part I, surpris- 
ingly reminds the lords of France that: 

Care is no cure, but rather corrosive 

For things that are not to be remedied. 
Not less emphatic is headstrong Queen Margaret in Henry 
Mle Paori. Lil: 


Why courage then, what cannot be avoided 
’T were childish weakness to lament or fear. 


and in another scene: 


Wise men ne’er sit and wail their loss, 
But cheerly seek how to redress their harms; 


and yet again: 
We will not from the helm to sit and weep. 
But keep our course, though the rough wind say No. 


No doubt these do fit the Queen’s downright character, 
but nearly identical words are spoken by the colourless Bishop 
of Carlisle, who floats in and out of Richard IT, mostly silent: 


My lord, wise men ne’er wail their present woes, 
But presently prevent the ways to wail. 
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Again the thought is framed by unctuous, wily Richard 
IIT (“None can cure their harms by wailing them”) and by 
the all-too-open Coriolanus: 


Come, leave your tears! 
"Tis fond to wail inevitable strokes, 
As ’tis to laugh at them. 


In short, as termagant Paulina shortly puts it in A 
Winter's Tale: 


What’s gone and what’s past help 
Should be past grief, 


and, as Edward IV reflects in Henry VI, Part IIT: 


What fates impose, that men must needs abide; 
It boots not to resist both wind and tide. 


When we know the worst, we can mend our lot if that 
may be, or make our minds up to endure the inevitable. 


Doubting things go ill often hurts more 

Than to be sure they do; for certainties 

Hither are past remedies, or, timely knowing, 

The remedy then born. Imogen in Cymbeline. 


Should there be no cure for an ill, it were idle to rail at it. 


I must excuse 
What cannot be amended. Aufidius in Coriolanus. 


And maybe in the end we may draw benefit from our misfor- 


tune since 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
Caius Lucius in Cymbeline. 


Many more lines of like significance could be quoted. 
Enough have been set out, I think, to suggest that they truly 
represent Shakespeare’s attitude towards life. He is one who 
keeps his face turned resolutely to the future, not to the past. 
He does not mourn for days, nor excessively for persons, gone 
by. While he admits that “moderate lamentation is the right 
of the dead”, he holds that “excessive grief is the enemy of the 
living’, (Lafeu in All’s Well) and that: 
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To persevere 
In obstinate condolement is a course 
Of impious stubbornness; ’tis unmanly grief; 
It shows a will most incorrect to heaven, 
A heart unfortified, a mind impatient, 
An understanding simple and unschooled. 
The King in Hamlet. 


No doubt Claudius had an interest in persuading his 
nephew to put off the trappings and the suits of woe. But see 
how Shakespeare piles up the argument. There sounds in the 
passage, not hypocritical suggestion, but genuine good sense. 
And when Queen Gertrude chimes in with: 


Do not for ever with thy vailed lids 

Seek for thy noble father in the dust. 

Thou know’st ’tis common: all that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity, 


her words have the ring of conviction in them. One feels, 
indeed, that the poet is speaking his own conviction that there 
is no room in our short sojourn on this planet for prolonged 
sorrowing. 


He is as firmly convinced that we cannot fulfil our destiny 


by regarding ourselves as the toys of chance. 
Of our philosophy we make no use 
If we give place to accidental evils. Cassius in Julius Caesar. 


Macbeth who says: 
If chance will have me king, 
Why chance may crown me 
comes to a bad end. 
In the reproof of chance 
Lies the true proof of men. Nestor in Troilus and Cressida. 
and: 


Blest are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. 


So Hamlet appraises Horatio: 


A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Has ta’en with equal thanks 
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and of all the characters in the plays Horatio seems to me to 
be most like what I conceive Shakespeare himself to have been 
—in his gentleness, his stoicism, his sweet reasonableness. 
Horatio would never blame any agency outside himself for 
blows that fell on him. To do so would be, not futile merely, 
but erroneous. With Orlando, who has much in common with 
him, Horatio could say: 


I will chide no breather in the world save myself, ’gainst whom 
I know most faults. 


They both know, with Edmund in King Lear, that: 


It is the excellent foppery of the world to make guilty of our 
disasters the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
and that: 
The fated sky 
Gives us free scope, only doth backward pull 
Our slow designs when we ourselves are dull. 
Helena in All’s Well. 
Therefore, 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves—that we are underlings. 
Cassius in Julius Caesar. 
We must learn from our mistakes. 


To wilful men 
The injuries that they themselves procure 
Must be their schoolmasters. Regan in King Lear. 


Nor should we resent being told that we have made mistakes: 


Happy are they that can hear their detractions and can put 
them to mending. Benedick in Much Ado. 


meee are they that shrink from admitting their errors: 


For oftentimes excusing of a fault 
Doth make the fault the worse by the excuse, 
As patches set upon a little breach 
Discredit more in hiding of the fault 
Than did the fault before it was so patched. 
Pembroke in King John. 


Unhappy, too, those who do not prize their advantages while 
they have them; they will long for them back when they have 
them not. 
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What our contempts do often hurl from us 
We wish it ours again. Antony in Antony and Cleopatra, 


That which we have we prize not to the worth 

Whiles we enjoy it, but, being lack’d and lost, 

Why then we rack the value, then we find 

The virtue that possession would not show us 

Whiles it was ours. The Friar in Much Ado. 


Thus, not valuing overmuch, not having “too much respect 
upon the world’, since: 


They lose it that do buy it with much care. 
Gratiano in The Merchant of Venice. 


nor yet foolishly undervaluing, we hold to the middle way and 
in the end, if we keep a stiff upper lip and wait upon Time, 
“the nurse and breeder of all good” (Proteus in The Two 
Gentlemen), we shall win through our troubles. 


For though usurpers sway the rule awhile, 
Yet heavens are just and time suppresseth wrongs. 
Queen Margaret in Henry IV, Part III. 


In their justice the heavens may make of “our pleasant 
vices instruments to scourge us” (King Lear), but 


Come what come may, 
Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. Macbeth. 


We may have to suffer in the meantime; if that be our portion, 
the best shield against the arrows of fate is to make little of 
them. 

Gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 


The man that mocks at it and sets it light. 
John of Gaunt in Richard II. 


He’s truly valiant that can wisely suffer 

The worst that man can breathe, 

And make his wrongs his outsides 

To wear them like his raiment carelessly, 

And ne’er prefer his injuries to his heart 

To bring it into danger. Alcibiades in Timon of Athens. 


Why should we “please sharp fate” by showing that we are 
hurt? If we 


bid that welcome 
Which comes to punish us, we punish it, 
Seeming to bear it lightly. Antony in Antony and Cleopatra. 
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To do this is to diminish our vexation. 


The robb’d that smiles steals something from the thief. 
The Duke of Venice in Othello. 


If we can so reverse the decree of an enemy, as Coriolanus 
does when he cries to the citizens assembled to pronounce his 
banishment: “I banish you!’’, and as old John of Gaunt bids 
Harry Hereford do: 


Think not the king did banish thee, 
But thou the King,— 


and as Kent cries, when banished by Lear: 

Freedom is hence (i.e. elsewhere) and banishment lives here, 
and as Celia in As You Like It makes light of exile from the 
court with her gay 


Now go we in content 
To liberty and not to banishment— 


if we can “teach our necessity to reason thus”, we have proved 
by our fortitude that “there is no virtue like necessity”; we 
have turned “the briars of this workaday world” that so 
discouraged Rosalind into “burrs thrown in holiday foolery”’, 
as Celia declared them to be. 

The brave, therefore, look to the end, bear what must be 
borne, “‘yield not their necks to fortune’s yoke” (King Louis 
of France in Henry VI, Part IIT). They say with Henry IV: 


Are these things then necessities? 
Then let us meet them like necessities. 


Submitting ourselves to conditions which we cannot avert, 
we must rise superior to them, echoing, if we can, King 


Edward IV: 


Though fortune’s malice overthrow my state, 


My mind exceeds the compass of her wheel. 
Henry VI, Part Il. 


The only security against self-reproach lies in doing our 


utmost to attain our ends. 


Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themselves from fear. 
King Henry VIII. 
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No use to importune heaven for help. 


We, ignorant of ourselves 
Beg often our own harms, which the wise powers 


Deny us for our good. Menecrates in Antony and Cleopatra. 
Fixing our aim, relying on our own exertions, we should: 


Determine on some course 
More than a wild exposure to each chance 
That starts i’ the way. Volumnia in Coriolanus. 
Upon the determining of the course action must at once 
follow. “Words are no deeds” (King Henry VIII) ; “talkers 
are no good doers” (Richard IIL) ; “the flighty purpose never 
is o’ertook unless the deed go with it” (Macbeth). Not hasty, 
but cautious, steady action is required, 
Many strokes, though with a little axe, 
Hew down and fell the hardest-timbered oak. 
Messenger in Henry VI, Part III. 
That is what does it—hard work with perseverance, not 
sudden, spasmodic effort. For 


We may outrun 
By violent swiftness that which we run at 
And lose by over-running. Norfolk in Henry VIII. 


For it is often seen that 


Violent fires soon burn out themselves, 
Small showers last long, but sudden storms are short. 
He tires betimes that spurs too fast betimes. 
John of Gaunt in Richard II. 


Thus 


The swift arrives as tardy as the slow. 
Friar in Romeo and Juliet. 


Yet caution may be carried too far. Our doubts may be 


traitors, 


And make us lose the good we oft might win 
By fearing to attempt. Lucio in Measure for Measure. 


We must know, too, when we have done enough, since: 
Striving to better oft we mar what’s well. King Lear. 

In a prudent mingling of discretion and boldness lies the best 

hope of advantage. Volumnia is right when she tells her son 
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that “Extremity is the trier of spirits,” that “common chances 
common men can bear, and when the sea is calm, all boats 
alike show mastership in floating’ (Coriolanus). In rough 
water only is a seaman’s skill put to the proof. 


As for the action to be taken in “extremity”, Shake- 
speare’s own preference, one may judge, was for methods of 
vigilance and foresight over those of bold adventure. He had 
seen that to “make a mighty fire” one must “begin it with weak 


straws” (Casca in Julius Caesar). He had noticed, too, that 
A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being suffered, rivers cannot quench. 
Clarence in Henry VI, Part Ii1I. 


It was perilous folly to . 


Heat a furnace for your foe so hot 
That it doth singe yourself. Henry VIII. 


His country upbringing had taught him that in the spring 
when weeds are shallow-rooted—‘suffer them then and they’ll 
o’ergrow the garden and choke the herbs for want of hus- 
bandry” (Queen Margaret in Henry VI, Part IIL). 


He was not a believer in quick friendships. The dotard 
Polonius and quick-witted Ulysses are in agreement that 


The amity which wisdom knits not, folly may easily untie. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


Therefore the sensible man will value friends of tried adoption, 
but will not 


Dull his palm with entertainment of each new hatched, unfledged 
comrade. Hamlet. 


Shakespeare showed little sympathy with wild enterprise, 
desperate remedies, audacious strokes. In his business, which 
played in his life as large a part as poetry, he prospered 
because he took few risks, and so became the leading burgess 
of Stratford, with as fine a house as there was in the town. 
Never stale in his thrifty mind was the proverb, “Fast bind, 
fast find” (Merchant of Venice). We would not “for one re- 
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pulse forego the purpose which he resolved to effect” (The 
Tempest). 
Some falls are means the happier to arise. 
Lucius in Cymbeline. 
Nor would he be timidly apprehensive, since 


fearful commenting 
Is leaden servitor to dull delay. Richard III. 


Thus in his business he missed no opportunities, he grew 
richer every year. Yet he was not deceived by wealth. He 
did not expect it to bring happiness. He liked the pursuit, 


the effort. 


All things that are 
Are with more spirit chased than enjoyed. 
Gratiano in The Merchant of Venice. 
Things won are done; joy’s soul lies in the doing. 
Cressida in Troilus and Cressida. 


He knew that neither position nor possessions could satisfy 
the human heart or mind. Over and over again he reflects on 
the vanity of high place. His firm conviction seems to have 
been that 


Between titles and low name 
There’s nothing differs but the outward fame. 
Brackenbury in Richard III. 
Kings seldom enjoyed content; ceremony was cold, futile, 
contemptible; the most secure were those who attracted least 
attention. The wise walked circumspect, took life as it came, 
did not grumble or “burden their remembrance with a heavi- 
ness that’s gone’, in everything practised moderation. Not 
that he always lived up to this ideal. He as much as another 
enjoyed an occasional drinking-bout, though the story of his 
death from excess of sack rests only on the gossip of a censori- 
ous parson. No man could be a habitual toper and write as 
he did of “putting an enemy in the mouth to take away the 
brains’’, and describe thus a tavern visit: 


You come in faint for want of meat, depart reeling with too 
much drink, sorry that you have paid too much and sorry that 
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you are paid too much, purse and brain both empty, the brain 
the heavier for being too light, the purse too light being drawn 
by heaviness. The Gaoler in Cymbeline. 


That is evidently the writing of a man who exceeds now 
and then and is sorry for it. More than once he touches re- 
gretfully on the reproach that the English were heavy 
drinkers. It made us “traduced and taxed of other nations”’ 
who “clepe us drunkards and with swinish phrase soil our 
addition”. Although many a time he gets fun out of drunken- 
ness, he clearly dislikes and despises the vice which often 
“cheats others out of their lives” and always degrades. He 
shows his contempt for Sir Toby, for Cassio, for Caliban, even 
for Falstaff. In the epilogue to Henry IV, Part ITI, he says 
that in his next play “Falstaff shall die in a sweat, for any- 
thing I know, unless already he be killed with your hard 
opinions’. ‘he speech of the new king to his old companion 
might be considered as reflecting more on the speaker than on 
the fat knight, though the rebuke has a terribly sincere ring 
about it. 


I have long dreamed of such a kind of man, 
So surfeit-swelled, so old and so profane, 
But, being awake, I do despise my dream. 


What is often overlooked is that this fits in exactly with 
the Prince’s soliloquy at the opening of Henry IV, Part I, in 
which he says that he knows Falstaff and his gang to be rascals 
and depraved, but that he will amuse himself by keeping 
company with them until such time as it suits him to reveal] 


his true character: 
Like bright metal on a sullen ground, 
My reformation, glittering o’er my fault, 
Shall show more goodly. 


It is possible to suppose that this and the King’s speech 
of stern reproof were put in to appease those who disapproved 
of Falstaff and of a Prince being represented as boon com- 
panion to a roysterer. But that was not Shakespeare’s 
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custom; it would be an isolated example of his truckling to a 
small body of opinion. The mass of playgoers (including the 
Queen) enjoyed the rough humour of Falstaff, and thought 
the Prince a jolly fellow; possibly they sneered as we do 
(though this is unlikely) at his sudden stiffening into decorum 
after he became king. That the author took a more severe 
view I am driven to conclude by the passages mentioned, 
considering them in conjunction with a view of Shakespeare 
as one who preferred decency to license, order to riot, careful 
steady behaviour to dissolute madcap ways. He was no 
Puritan, no ascetic, but he was for moderation in all things. 
He saw that pleasure, like revenge, had, if uncontrolled, 


Ears more deaf than adders to the voice of any true decision. 
Troilus and Cressida. 


Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop 
Not to outsport discretion, 


says Othello before a night of revelry. That note is often 
sounded. In riches as well as in liquor the poet was for the 
aurea medtocritas, the middle path: 
They are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that starve 
with nothing; it is no mean happiness, therefore, to be seated 
in the mean. Nerissa in The Merchant of Venice. 
The advice of Polonius to Laertes is generally classed as 
satire. Is it not just the advice that Shakespeare might have 
given to a young man starting out to see the world? It fits 
what I take to have been the habit of his thought; it is devoid 
of sentiment, stoical, eminently sane. Most people would call 
it unpoetical, since the usual notion of a poet attributes to him 
impetuous action, generosity, fancy in costume, quick sensibili- 
ties leading to rapid friendships (“who ever loved that 
loved not at first sight?’’), against all of which in this famous 
passage the young are warned. Nowhere do we find suggestion 
—in the plays or elsewhere—that Shakespeare was a poet of 
that stamp. There is, indeed, so much evidence to the con- 
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trary that it is hard not to believe that the speech of Polonius 
reveals Shakespeare putting, as he so frequently did, into 
phrases that sing on the ear his own thoughts. The Polonius 
family are bores. Laertes is as ready with sententious counsel 
as his father. Ophelia, fair rose, is already cankered by the 
same blight. But Shakespeare did not draw them consciously 
as bores; there is no reason for supposing they seemed bores 
to him, any more than there is for the belief that he deliberately 
drew Henry the Fifth as prig and cad. To him, no doubt, 
as to large numbers in his day, such conduct as that of the 
Prince was eminently respectable, cautious and safe. He could 
play the fool and keep low company, even joining in crime, 
with the resolve always in his mind to cut loose from his com- 
panions and disavow them as soon as it suited him to change 
his course. 

That was not at variance with the standards of the time. 
We think of the Elizabethan Age as one of adventure, jolly 
and careless, of daring without heed of consequence. But in 
that age adventure was a form of business, the adventurers 
were drawn on by hope of profit, their daring made them rich. 
It was an age of active business in many forms, of cautious 
investment, of abounding litigation. Shakespeare was a child 
of his age. Why he was a successful speculator, by what 
means he grew wealthy in a quiet way, we can see from his 
plays. As a litigant he probably fared well—certainly better 
than his father. He acted on his own advice to “beware of 
entrance to a quarrel, but, being in, bear ’t that the opposer 
may beware of thee”. His “ideal true knight” was one: 


Not soon provoked nor, being provoked, soon calmed. 
Ulysses in Troilus and Cressida. 


He was not pugnacious, he would not “stir without great 
argument”’, but having decided to bite, he fixed his teeth and 
clung. He was not vindictive, but he clung. An example of 
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this was his persistence in supporting the claim of a neighbour 
to enclose certain common fields, his interest and that of the 
neighbour being intertwined. 

Endowed by nature with a cool head and tranquil spirit, 
he did not brood over ill-luck, was not elated by prosperity. 
He kept a heart for any fate, well knowing that 


Riches fineless is as poor as winter 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. Iago in Othello. 


Steadily he pursued his ambition. Fortune, he saw, 
“brings in some boats which are not steered’, but he scorned 
to “profess himself a slave of chance”; he waited patiently for 
the tide “‘which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune”, not 
“running before his horse to market” (Richard III) —that is, 
not counting his chickens before they hatched, but never per- 
mitting his effort to relax. So his caution, his calm-eyed 
appraisal of human nature, his moderation in all things, his 
unhurried, unflurried perseverance, gained their reward. The 
emergence of the dramatist into the man of business and the 
process by which the frequenter of the Mermaid became the 
prominent Stratford citizen, present no difficulty when we 
trace in the plays the lineaments of his character, the bent of 
his mind. 


If there were any other set of allusions or of indications 
comparable with this which I have illustrated, the conclusion I 
draw from it might be weakened: at any rate, other and per- 
haps conflicting aspects might be suggested. If, for example, 
there were many lines like: 


Man, poor man, 
Dressed in a little brief authority, 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep. 


we might conclude that he contemned his kind, which we know 
he did not. If the one or two noble passages in praise of 
mercy were repeated constantly and put into the mouths of 
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various characters, we could suppose him to be a man above 
all things merciful and mild. Were his outbursts against pride 
and slander frequently uttered, we might judge him a severe 
censor of morals and manners instead of crediting him, as we 
must, with a genial tolerance occasionally exploding into short- 
lived wrath. Did we find such lines as I have here quoted fitted 
always to the nature of the man or woman uttering them, 
we should be right to disregard them as throwing light on the 
author. Since this is not so, since they are scattered so thickly 
throughout the plays, and since the little we know of Shake- 
speare’s life tallies with this aspect of him which we can 
perceive in his writings, I think we may be confident that 
together they show us the man. 


THE ART OF THE EUROPEAN FILM 


By DonaLtp W. BucHANAN 


oo 


INCE the invention of sound apparatus gave such a fillip 
to film production with characteristics more distinctively 
national than during the era of ‘silence’, conceptions and 
criteria of the filmic art have undergone revolutionary 
changes. ‘The accompanying development in public taste, 
however, has made itself felt to a much lesser degree in Canada 
than in some of the European countries. In Canada we still 
remain uncertain as to the peculiar qualities of the film, for 
our ideas have been moulded almost exclusively by American 
distributors, while criticism too often falls short through an 
inadequate appreciation of the functions of the producer. 

It has been said that “the production of a picture is both 
a personal interpretation and an elaborate piece of technical 
work’’, and on this personal interpretation, as found in the 
director, the art of the film depends. While the industry has 
produced many men of talent, however, it has given birth to 
few artists and only here and there a genius. 

This essential personage, the director, is the craftsman 
and the artist, who moulds out of the plastic substance of 
photography the finished product of the movie. It is his sin- 
cerity that matters, his perception and architectonic sense that 
make a picture great or small. ‘To the director the actors are 
but pawns, the camera men but expert tools, the plot merely 
the background. It is not the mere supervision of the “shots’’, 
the scenes taken and the action formed, which is most im- 
portant; rather it is the director’s editing of the finished reels 
of film. No other artist controls so many mechanical devices 
or puts his individual impress upon a work of such co-operative 
enterprise. Properties have to be chosen, scenarios revised 
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and passed, scenes filmed according to script and _ finally 
approved, and the whole cut and re-arranged by his careful 
editing of the completed mass of photography. 

Well described as the architect and artist combined who 
interprets and controls the work of a team of actors, craftsmen 
and technicians, the director has also been compared to a con- 
ductor of an orchestra, but one who disposes of more varied 
instruments. Upon him the success or failure of a film de- 
pends. Let his ideas be cheap and the picture will be cheap, 
the skill of actors and assistants wasted; but let him be a man 
of talent, possessed of creative ideas, and he may make a work 
of art out of relatively poor materials. 

An unfortunate misunderstanding of this conception 
spoils most of the film criticism on this continent. Critics, 
following indiscriminately the advertising lures of Hollywood, 
place undue emphasis on the stars. They forget the director 
and are taught to forget him, for publicity, instead of being 
given to the artist behind the picture, goes mostly to those 
manikins and puppets, the actors and actresses, in them. Films 
should be advertised as books are, their author’s name being 
underlined and the characters and the plot only mentioned 
incidentally. 

In Kurope the name of the director has become increas- 
ingly the hall-mark of a good film. Pudovkin and Hisenstein 
in Russia, Pabst and Ruttmann in Germany, Claire in France 
are names around which the history of the cinema some day 
will be written. Others, in America, like Milestone and 
Mamoulian, Chaplin, Lubitsch and Flaherty, have been able 
to do much even in the environment of Los Angeles, but these 
exceptions apart, most of the essentially important figures 
remain European. 

There is a theory, quite Marxian in its way, which explains 
the fertility of imagination in Russian cinematographic art by 
the shortage of raw film in that country after the revolution. 
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Old reels had to be cut up and re-arranged to form new films. 
The same photographic material was used over and over again 
and practice and experiment in the art of film editing was 
multiplied. Whether this theory be true or not, the founda- 
tions were certainly laid in those years in Russia for both an 
experimental and philosophic basis of filmic pattern. From 
the practice and from the theories have emerged, although not 
without a large accompanying output of mediocre work, the 
classical films of Pudovkin, Eisenstein and their associates. 

In the revolution and in the dynamics of Sovietism these 
men have had a fruitful growth of action and event, all suitable 
for epic photography. Emphasis and exaggeration have been 
possible and, for the purposes of propaganda, desirable; while 
emotional and spiritual conflict have clamoured for depiction 
on the screen. 

Pudovkin’s The End of St. Petersburg and Hisenstein’s 
The Battleship Potemkin are among the most noted of the 
historical type. Of the documentary films, perhaps the best is 
Turksib, the story of the building of the railway, linking the 
wheat fields and mineral deposits of Siberia with the upland 
plains of Turkestan and the cotton fields of the southern val- 
leys of Samarkand. We see the parched deserts of Turkestan, 
the walls of Asiatic cities, such as 'Tashkent, the cracks open- 
ing in the dry earth, the building of irrigation barrages, the 
flowing canals, the flooded rice fields, the labourers knee-deep 
in the water, and so on to the upland plateaus and the un- 
tutored tribes of Kirghiz and their organization into Soviets. 
The whole is pure description with no plot, neither hero nor 
heroine, nor glaring stress of. propaganda, but simply the 
movement and life behind the charts of the Five Year Plan. 
The effect is tremendous. 

One English schoolmaster, who is accustomed to show 
educational films to audiences of young people, is thus quoted 
in the London Observer: 
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“One of my greatest experiences was when I showed 
Turkstb to over one hundred girls of 13 to 18. During the 
whole of the show I could hear a small clock ticking in the 
hall, and the tense concentration of the audience could be felt. 
This film may be strictly a theatre film, but it is the best of 
all educational films, and more and more films that make a 
drama out of the work of man are urgently needed.” 

As for the work of Pudovkin, a recent film by him, Life 
is Beautiful, was shown this year in New York. It is 
the story of the civil war, which followed the revolution in 
Russia, and the effect of the accompanying new freedom on 
family and social life. Various characters move on and off the 
screen, but the action centres about a young army officer and 
his wife. There is fighting on the plains of the Ukraine. 
Wounded, the officer is brought back to the city and nursed 
to health by his wife, although at one time he is unconscious 
and almost dies. The physiological and emotional catastrophe 
of approaching death, the katabolic process of his illness, is 
depicted by a film pattern of decay, the slipping away of 
earth off a river bank, the crumbling of rock, the shrivelling 
of fruit and vegetables, all pieced together in a largely abstract 
and rather musical progression. Then come the rapids of the 
river, the flood over the waterfall, the mine, set under the soil, 
which explodes and pervades the screen with smoke and flying 
dust and rock. That is the crisis. The patient passes it suc- 
cessfully and the passing is compared to the plunging of two 
naked swimmers into the limpid waters of a pool. The whirl- 
pool calms, the rapids slow into the even current, the earth 
slips back into place, the exploding debris rushes weirdly back 
through decomposition into composition again, the apple and 
the marrow fill out into luscious shape; and the grass blows 
over the plain, as the patient comes out of his coma, back 
to life and convalescence. We have witnessed a poem of 
images, analogous to the bedside chart of the patient, and 
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again, at the same time, comparable to the havoc of civil war 
and the metabolism of reconstruction. 

The story of the officer, how he falls in love with another 
woman, lives with her, and then, the folly of the change 
realized, returns to his wife, is simply and deftly treated, but 
its detailed account does not concern us here. What is of 
interest is the form of art behind this flowing cinematography 
of loveliness, the zsthetic theory which makes such a film as 
Life is Beautiful a true symphony in photography. 

As a foundation, there is excellent camera work. ‘The 
chance vision of the camera has been rejected for the conscious 
arrangement of the artist’s eye and each scene is as beautifully 
composed as a painting. A woman walks down a winding 
road across a slope of the prairie steppes. ‘The bend of the 
road makes a pattern across the screen in which the moving 
figure fits harmoniously. You feel the desire to hold the scene 
before you, to enjoy its symmetry, and it is held for you, it 
remains for a minute as the woman walks slowly on. Secondly, 
there is an artistic analysis of all action, either emotional or 
physical. The picture opens with the meeting after long 
parting between an old peasant and his spouse. ‘The peasant 
stands with his face to the sunset. We see his stocky legs, his 
body, the light shining past him, finally the smiling impene- 
trability of his countenance. Then we come to the woman on 
the road. She observes him, breaks into a run, and her quiver- 
ing face and hurrying figure give emphasis to her longing and 
excitement. 

Russian film zsthetics, however, are perhaps best indi- 
cated by reference to the writings of Pudovkin, with quotations 
from the English translations, which have been published as 
Pudovkin on Film Technique (Gollancz, London, 1930). The 
theatrical producer, Pudovkin claims, deals with real space, 
real time and real processes of action, but the film director has 
no other raw material than those pieces of celluloid, upon 
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which the separate movements of the action have been photo- 
graphed. ‘This celluloid, as contrasted to the material of the 
theatre, is entirely subject to the will of the director who edits 
it. As for the camera, it “‘assumes the task of removing every 
superfluity and directing the attention of the spectator in such 
a way that he shall see only that which is significant and 
characteristic’. ‘The camera becomes not a passive agent of 
reception but a perceptive, organ of visual analysis. Its data, 
expertly collected, is moulded by the director into a new unity 
in which any desired group of images can be joined up with 
other pieces to form a filmic whole independent of real time 
and real space. 

“Thus,” he writes, “the appearance assembled from a 
series of significant details is stronger in force of expression 
from the screen than is the appearance in actuality,” and he 
finds it quite possible that the film may, at intervals, pass 
“from naturalism, that in a certain degree was proper to it, 
to free symbolic representation, independent of the require- 
ments of elementary probability”. 

In Germany, the film industry has shown itself capable 
of a steady output of work marked by characteristic excellence. 
Her best directors have kept closer to naturalistic representa- 
tion than have those of Russia, and have shown themselves 
peculiarly adept at the depiction of psychological and patho- 
logical problems. Remarkable unity and grace of touch, for 
example, accompanied such films as Madchen in Uniform, 
concerned with the questions of feminine adolescence and 
education, and M, the story of the Diisseldorf child murders. 
One of their best known directors is Pabst. An example of his 
excellent original work was his film Kameradschaft, shown in 
French theatres in Canada under the title, La Tragédie de la 
Mine, which brought German and French miners into a film 
of two languages and one comradeship with eminent success. 
Another director, Walter Ruttmann, carefully planned and 
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executed in photography, a symphony of a large city. This 
film, Berlin, is a flow of buildings and _ streets, traffic and 
people, seen from all angles and in relation to certain con- 
stantly recurring subjects, such as statues and triumphant 
arches, which serve as points of focus. In a second film, 
World Melody, Ruttmann did not plan the photography in 
in advance but rather ransacked news-reel libraries and, select- 
ing his material, cut hundreds of unrelated scenes from items 
about China and Russia, England and Italy, to piece them 
together in a balanced composition which runs like a tune, 
now slow, now syncopated, now rapid, now varied, across the 
screen. Many films on industrial processes have been modelled 
upon this musical manner of Ruttmann’s; the technique also 
has recently been copied with good effect in American pic- 
tures, for example, where an illicit factory bottles industrial 
alcohol as liquor in The Wet Parade. 

Outside of these individual achievements, popular films, 
ably made and of average artistic sincerity, were for years the 
pride of UF A, the dominating corporation in the German 
film industry, which is controlled by the industrialist, 
Hugenburg. As a producer for U.F.A., Erich Pommer was 
responsible for fine achievements in operetta. Congress 
Dances, shown widely in Canada, was typical of these films, 
in which the characters moved in step to music, in this instance, 
to Schubert’s marches. Unfortunately, since the triumph of 
Hitler, the German cinema has taken on shackles and, while 
the camera experts and the talented producers remain, some 
of the best directors, because of their pacifist sympathies or 
their left-wing artistic tendencies, are no longer desired. Pabst 
is in France now, where he has produced the picture Don 
Quixote. Those who are left are turning out military come- 
dies or historical films like The Rebel, which shows the mas- 
sacre of a French army by the Tyrolese of an earlier genera- 
tion. 
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There remains that paradox, the French film industry. 
The French have neither been able nor willing to organize the 
highly mechanized craft of the cinema into anything like the 
smoothly oiled machines of Hollywood and Berlin. We find 
an American controlled corporation or two, also a few French 
companies, some of them doing similar but rarely as good 
work as has already been done in Germany. Then, towering 
above this jumble is René Claire, sentimental individualist, 
and the man who has managed to evolve something of 
an interesting national medium out of the sound picture. 
His more significant creations, Sous Les Toits de Paris, 
Le Millioniand A Nous La Liberté, have already been shown 
in the French theatres of Canada. It is a pity that A Nous 
La Liberté, at least, has not been shown more widely, for its 
appreciation is not limited to those with a knowledge of 
French. 

What has Claire done that entitles him to his fame? Cer- 
tainly he can not be classed with a Lubitsch, who turns out 
clever film upon clever film. Like Charles Chaplin he is as a 
man who has found something new, something fine and original 
in the film. He has put his own emotional sensibilities into 
his work, but he has done more. He has realized that the least 
essential factor in talking films is talk. Dialogue to him is 
something to be used not as an end, but merely as an explana- 
tion to the purely pictorial and musical pattern of the film. 
The value of sound is mainly in the melodious phrases, the 
interjections, the snatches of song, the tunes brought to com- 
plete the effect of the photography. Music, talking, action 
are, moreover, co-related. The aim is to have sound and 
celluloid unite together in a symphonic orchestra under the 
command of the director. 

The production A Nous La Liberté has as its theme the 
reaction of the individual against the standardization of 
modern industrial life. The gaol scenes, where we first meet 
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our two Gallic vagabonds, amiable characters who find most 
of contemporary life a prison house, move in tune to the factory 
scenes which come later. The action takes on an operatic 
aspect. Everybody and everything in the mass groupings in 
workshops, in warehouse yard, in business conference move to 
music, the belts in time wtih the men, the factory workers in 
step with the convicts. The interludes are slight, the dialogue 
reduced. A long time ago it was discovered that the stage and 
music could be merged together into opera. Now Claire has 
proved that the cinema, which, as Pudovkin demonstrated, is 
an art in itself, can also be united with music to form a greater 
whole. 

In the interrelation of purely photographic themes, as in 
Ruttmann’s Berlin and in some aspects of Russian work, 
cinema, in a sense, became fugue; and this development, under 
René Claire, has gone further still until we stand before a 
door opening into a new art in which the achievements of 
director and composer merge in a higher composition of filmic 
and musical counterpoint. 

To understand these developments, observation of the 
originals is essential. For the present, the formation of film 
societies in Canada seems to be the only possible hope for the 
early study and enjoyment in this country of the progress of 
European cinematographic art. 


CHRISTMAS ROSES 
By H. R. Pyart 


pee 


Pure, pale, and visionary faces, 

Not from the sun you caught those graces, 
But in o’ershadowed, cloistral bowers, 
Some Campo Santo of the flowers, 

In guarded sisterhood you grew 

To that transparent waxen hue. 

Some of you droop as if in sadness, 

And some look up as if in gladness, 

But all, like snow beneath the night, 
Seem lustrous with an inward light. 
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THE LITTLE STREET 


By EnizapetH TATCHELL 


—__—__——. 


Now grim mid-winter hems us in, 

At half-past three the nights begin; 
Now silently across the land 

Moves Frost with swift compelling hand; 
Now through a mist the cattle stare 
Their breath hung visibly in air. 

To this small town which lies so deep 
Under the sky, below the steep 

Green ramparts of the hills, the day 
Comes soft, serenely silver-gray; 

A gentler sunlight seems to greet 

The sleepers in this little street 
Dreaming beneath their ancient roofs 
Who turn to hear the fall of hoofs 
Where earliest cart-horse with his load 
Flings iron on the ringing road. 


So still the air is and so clear 

This side the Downs that you can hear 
Small far-off sounds of voice and bell 
Like tinkling pebbles in a well: 

The mournful cadence of the clock, 

Or distant crow of Keymer cock, 

Or ploughman shouting from the field, 
Or whistling train that threads the Weald 
Distinct and sharp as though the sound 
Were frozen with the frozen ground. 
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And sometimes mist comes seeping down 
In drifts above the little town, 
Deadening, numbing, burying deep, 
Stealthy and quiet as death or sleep. 
This side the Downs no echo falls 
Forlorn and strange of ship that calls 
To ship across a shrouded sea, 

Lost in the fog’s immensity; 

But up and down the little street 
Small comfortable noises meet 

The ear; a sound of laughter low 
And hurrying feet that come and go, 
And chinkling tea-cups, eggshell-thin, 
And rustle of petticoats out and in 
Where aged ladies drest in silk 

Are followed by cats a-plead for milk. 
This is the hour that crowns the day 
And drives the shuddering murk away, 
When lamps are lit and tales are told 
And curtains drawn against the cold; 
Expansive hour, when we forget 

The length of aching days and wet 
Before young lavish April fills 

Our garden plots with daffodils. 


—_—$____ —______ 


Christmas Roses and The Little Street were awarded prizes in a verse 
competition recently organized by the British Broadcasting Corporation and 
are now published through the courtesy of that body. 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF OUR FEDERAL 
SYSTEM 

* This is the third of a series of articles prepared by the members 
of the Department of Political and Economic Science and of the Course 
in Commerce. The series is concerned with certain faults i our eco- 
nomic and political structure which the stresses of the past four years 
have made only too apparent. The reforms proposed are not contri- 
butions to the alleviation of the evils of the current depression but to 
the improvement of our institutions and policies for the future. The 
articles have grown out of a series of discussions and represent the 
considered opinion of the Department as a whole. 


HK tangled skein of Dominion-provincial finance presents 
one of the most perplexing problems which have emerged 
out of the experience of federal government in Canada. The 
severe crisis of the past three years has only served to accentu- 
ate a condition which has its remote origin in the difficulties 
which confronted the architects of our federal constitution 
almost seventy years ago. From the earliest stages of the 
movement for federation the financial terms of union were 
recognized as a formidable obstacle to the success of the nego- 
tiations. At the Quebec Conference of 1864 the conflicting 
views of the several provincial delegations on this subject 
threatened on more than one occasion to postpone indefinitely 
the prospect of union. Eventually, however, it was found 
possible to reach a compromise on all outstanding points of 
difference at the London Conference of 1866. ‘The terms of 
this financial agreement as incorporated in the British North 
America Act, 1867, were intended to constitute a final settle- 
ment as between the Dominion and the provinces. In practice 
they have proved to be the most unstable and elastic provisions 
of the written constitution. Subsequent changes in these fi- 
nancial arrangements have been so frequent, so haphazard, 
and so far-reaching in their implications as to call for a search- 
ing reconsideration and revision of several important features 
of the Canadian federal system. 
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As a preliminary to a more detailed examination of 
federal finance, it may be useful to set out in summary form 
the financial terms of the British North America Act, 1867. 


A. Borrowing Powers. 


The Dominion parliament is authorized to borrow money 
on the public credit. Each provincial legislature is authorized 
to borrow money on the sole credit of the province.” Despite 
misgivings expressed by Lord Monk, which have had abundant 
confirmation in recent years, the Dominion was given no 
effective control over borrowings of the provinces. 


B. Taxing Powers. 


The Dominion parliament is given authority to the “rais- 
ing of money by any mode or system of taxation”. Each 
provincial legislature is given authority to impose “direct taxa- 
tion within the Province in order to the raising of a revenue 
for Provincial purposes”.* Each provincial legislature is also 
permitted to raise revenue by “shop, saloon, tavern, auctioneer, 
and other licenses’. The taxing powers of the Dominion 
parliament, for Dominion purposes, are therefore unlimited, 
while those of the provincial legislatures are limited to (a) 
direct taxation within the province for the raising of 
a revenue for provincial purposes, and (b) taxation by way 


of licenses. 


C. Annual Money Grants to the Provinces from the Domin- 
ton Treasury. 


Prior to federation the bulk of the revenue of the separate 
provinces was raised by customs and excise duties. Under the 
proposals for union the field of indirect taxation was assigned 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Dominion parliament. It 
was considered necessary, therefore, that the Dominion, in 


1 Sec. 91, sub-sec. 4. 2 Sec. 92, sub-sec. 3 3 Sec. 91, sub-sec. 3. 
4 Sec. 92, sub-sec. 2. 5 Sec. 92, sub-sec. 9. 
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taking over the exclusive power to levy customs and excise 
duties, should assist the provinces by specific grants to main- 
tain the machinery of government. The payments which the 
Dominion undertook to make to the provinces may be divided 
into three general groups:—(a) interest on debt allowances, 
(b) grants paid yearly to the several provinces for the support 
of their governments and legislatures, and (c) grants-in-aid 
on a per capita basis of population. 

One section of the financial settlement at federation related 
to the assumption of provincial debts. At that time each of the 
Provinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Canada had 
its own public debt contracted largely for public buildings, 
railways, and other public undertakings. The revenues which 
supplied the interest upon these debts had been derived largely 
from customs and excise duties which under the proposed fed- 
eral scheme were to be placed under the exclusive control of 
the Dominion. It was therefore made a part of the general 
financial settlement that the Dominion should assume responsi- 
bility for the debts of each province entering the union in so 
far as these debts had been contracted for general as distin- 
guished from specifically local purposes. The arrangement 
for the assumption by the Dominion of the provincial debts 
was based upon the position of the Province of Canada. In 
that province the debt contracted for general purposes was 
about $62,500,000, or at the rate of $25.00 per head of the 
2,500,000 people of Upper and Lower Canada. Debt allow- 
ances were therefore given to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
on the basis of $25.00 per head of their population, being 
$8,000,000 for Nova Scotia and $7,000,000 for New Bruns- 
wick in round figures. Actually the debts of these provinces 
were less than the allowances granted on this basis. ‘To meet 
this situation Sec. 116 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867, provided that 
“in case the public debts of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
do not at the Union amount to Hight Million and Seven Mil- 
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lion Dollars respectively, they shall respectively receive by half- 
yearly payments in advance from the Government of Canada 
interest at five per centum per annum on the difference 
between the actual amounts of their respective debts and such 
stipulated amounts”. Subsequently, as new provinces entered 
the Dominion, debt allowances were granted to them on the 
same basis of calculation as for the other provinces. In 1884, 
however, a readjustment was made under which the per capita 
debt allowance to each province was raised to $32.43. More- 
over, when Alberta and Saskatchewan were created out of the 
North-West Territories in 1905, the debt allowance was given 
to these provinces on an estimated population rather than upon 
the actual population within their respective boundaries. 
Although claims for a fresh readjustment of debt allowances 
were made on behalf of the Maritime Provinces before the 
Duncan Commission in 1926, this portion of the original 
financial settlement has been relatively stable and presents no 
serious problem at the present time. 

The provision for the other two classes of payments 
(direct subsidies) is set out in Sec. 118 of the B.N.A. Act, 
1867, as follows :— 


The following sums shall be paid out yearly by Canada to the several 
Provinces for the support of their governments and legislatures: 


WATT GEL IA) See eet eta Re ee $80,000: 
QUEDEC ec oor nee. one ey $70,000 
Novat Scotia) 227 = See. $60,000 
New. brinswitk $5225 sa ks. $50,000 


and an annual grant in aid to each Province shall be made equal to 
Eighty cents per head of the population as ascertained by the Census 
of 1861, and in the case of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, by each 
subsequent Decennial Census until the population of each of those 
two Provinces amounts to Four Hundred Thousand Souls, at which 
rate the grant shall thereafter remain. Such grants shall be in full 
settlement of all future demands on Canada, and shall be paid half- 
yearly in advance to each Province.® 


6In addition to these general stipulations, a special provision was made 
for the Province of New Brunswick, under which for a period of ten years 
that province was to receive an additional allowance of $63,000 per annum. 
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So far as this general financial settlement is concerned, it 
may be pointed out that the specific grants for the support of 
provincial governments and legislatures were of a fixed 
amount, and were not on a scale that increased with the increase 
of population or the expansion of Dominion income. In the 
same manner it was provided that the grants in aid of eighty 
cents per head should remain stationary for Ontario and 
Quebec upon the basis of their 1861 population, while in the 
case of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick they should increase 
with expanding population but only until the population of 
each of these provinces reached a total of 400,000. Thus the 
maximum grant in aid to each of these provinces would be 
$320,000. 

The crux of the federal financial problem, as it relates to 
the payment of direct subsidies to the provinces, is to be found 
in the abandonment of the original proposal for fixed grants 
and the failure to devise any intelligible principle upon which 
these payments might be placed on a permanent or automatic- 
ally adjustable basis. Within two years of the coming into 
force of the B.N.A. Act the original scheme of payments was 
altered in favour of Nova Scotia by the “better terms’ ex- 
tended to this province in 1869. Despite the strenuous protests 
of Edward Blake and a formal address to the Queen by the 
Ontario legislature, the Dominion government declared its 
intention of varying the financial provisions of the B.N.A. 
Act by an ordinary statute, and the constitutionality of this 
procedure was upheld by the law officers of the crown in Great 
Britain. Thus the principle was established that the direct 
subsidies payable to the provinces out of the Dominion treas- 
ury were subject at any time to revision, and that such revision 
need not apply uniformly to all the provinces but might, as in 
the case of Nova Scotia, be designed to remove political griev- 
ances in any particular province or group of provinces. What- 
ever the merits of the claims of Nova Scotia for better terms 
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in 1869, there can be no doubt that the precedent created at 
this time, and the procedure followed by the Dominion in 
dealing with it are largely responsible for the instability of 
direct subsidies in later years. 

This first disturbance of the original subsidy settlement 
was soon aggravated by the arrangements made with the new 
provinces as they entered the Dominion. In the case of Mani- 
toba, a serious attempt seems to have been made to preserve 
the basis of the grants to the original provinces in 1867. With 
Prince Edward Island and British Columbia the case was dif- 
ferent.’ These were fully constituted provinces before they 
entered the union, and were not obliged to attach themselves 
to the Dominion unless the terms were satisfactory. In these 
circumstances, the Dominion found it necessary to offer them 
special financial inducements which tended further to disturb 
the settlement with the original provinces. These variations 
extended both to the debt settlement and to the direct subsidies. 
The details are of little moment. The important point is that 
the arrangements with the new provinces made it possible for 
the older provinces to allege discrimination against them and 
to demand new revisions. Any refusal of the Dominion to 
give serious consideration to the demand for increased subsidies 
from any province or group of provinces was a fertile subject 
of political controversy, and political parties were invited to bid 
for the support of the disaffected provinces. In this manner the 
subsidy see-saw continued until the formation of the provinces 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan in 1905 led two years later to an 
attempt to secure agreement upon a new and final settlement 
of the direct payments to the provinces out of the Dominion 
treasury. This had been rendered necessary by certain pro- 

7The sum of $30,000 was to be paid to the new province for the support 
of its government and legislature, and an annual grant of eighty cents per 
head of the population, this grant to increase with the growth of population 


after the census of 1881 until the total population should reach four hundred 
thousand. 
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visions of the financial arrangements at the formation of the 
new western provinces which marked a fresh departure from 
the treatment extended to the older members of the federal 
partnership. It was made a special provision of the terms 
under which Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan were 
created that the Dominion retained control of their natural 
resources. As a partial compensation for this policy, special 
subsidies were paid to these provinces in lieu of their natural 
resources. At all events, as a result of the reopening of the 
whole question of subsidies in 1907, a new scale of payments 
was authorized as follows: 


The annual grant to the provinces for the support of their 
governments and legislatures was to be increased according 
to the population of the province: 


Population Grant 
Under 150,000 $100,000 
150,000— 200,000 $150,000 
200,000— 400,000 $180,000 
400,000— 800,000 $190,000 
800,000—1,500.000 $220,000 
Over 1,500,000 $240,000 


In addition, the annual grants-in-aid were henceforth to be paid 
at the rate of eighty cents per head until the population of a 
province exceeded 2,500,000, and at the rate of sixty cents per 
head on the excess. 


It appears from the debates in the House of Commons 
and from the express terms of the legislation incorporating the 
terms of the new financial arrangement that the revision of 
1907 was intended by the Dominion government to be defini- 
tive. It did remain without substantial alteration for a period 
of twenty years. In 1927, the Dominion government, acting 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Maritime Claims, provided for additional payments 
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to the three Maritime Provinces as follows: Nova Scotia, 
$875,000; New Brunswick, $600,000; Prince Edward Island, 
$125,000. These payments were described as interim lump 
sum payments pending a re-assessment by the Dominion 
government. Actually, they have been paid in each succeeding 
year, and the re-assessment proposed by the Duncan Commis- 
sion has not yet been made. In the meantime the return of the 
natural resources to Manitoba, Alberta, and Saskatchewan, 
on the basis of the continuance of the special subsidy which 
each of these provinces had received previously in lieu of lands 
had injected a new and disturbing factor in the situation. The 
“full and final” settlement of 1907 has been discarded. Under 
existing conditions the subsidies payable to the provinces, 
excepting Ontario and Quebec, are based upon no intelligible 
principle other than the alleged necessities of the provinces 
themselves. The exceptions have destroyed the rule of fixity 
and graduated increase. 

The political evils inherent in this situation are self- 
evident. In the first place, encouragement is given to political 
bribery on a lavish scale as a means of securing or retaining 
the support of disaffected provinces. Individual bargaining 
is not a provident or a moral method of revising direct subsi- 
dies. Professor J. A. Maxwell is authority for the statement 
that of the twenty-six concessions made since 1867 to individual 
provinces, only five have gone to governments definitely of an 
opposite political faith. Moreover, all the important financial 
revisions have been made immediately before or after a federal 
election. In the smaller provinces, where grants from the 
Dominion form a large proportion of the total revenues, the 
danger in the continuance of the present method of revision 
is much more acute than in Ontario and Quebec, but it has 
become increasingly apparent in recent years that the method 
itself is open to the gravest abuses and ought to be altered at 
the earliest opportunity. 
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TABLE I 


Provincial Revenues and Subsidies, 1930 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Province Ordinary Revenue Subsidiesand Percentage of Sub- 
Allowances sidies and Allow- 
from Dominion ances to Ordinary 

Government Revenues 


Prince Edward Island. .................... 1,149 497 43.3 
Nova Scotia’ 3 A eee 7,682 1,670 21.7 
New Brunswick —...2225.._.22322 6,584 1,267 19.2 
Quebee miis:44402 Lei ee 43,585 2,316 5.3 
Ontarioy ace eat ee 57,348 2,716 4.7 
Manitoba.) espe eer 13,922 1,824 13.1 
Saskatchewan. 2.4cs.eeee ee ae 16,562 3,269 195% 
Niberta ce ree 15,830 2,367 14.9 
BYicisn Coming ee ee 25,498 739 2.9 


The fiscal dangers in the existing arrangements are equally 
obvious. The provinces which receive a large proportion of 
their revenues from the Dominion treasury are encouraged in 
extravagance, and are tempted to make new demands on the 
Dominion rather than reduce expenditures or resort to the 
unpopular expedient of more direct taxation. Under normal 
conditions, the unpopularity of taxation operates as a salutary 
check on expenditures. Where additional subsidies may be 
obtained from the Dominion by a well-organized agitation the 
efficacy of this check is reduced to a minimum. 


It may be well to emphasize again at this point that the 
present criticism is directed against the existing procedure of 
revising subsidies and not against the subsidies themselves or 
even an increase in their amount. It is important to bear in 
mind that the instability of the financial arrangements between 
the Dominion and the provinces is due in considerable measure 
to the increasing responsibilities of the provincial governments 
combined with constitutional and practical restrictions upon 
their taxing powers. When the Dominion was formed, the 
accepted political theory of the period tended to narrow down 
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the functions of government to police protection, administra- 
tion of justice, public works, and defence against external 
aggression. As might have been expected, the financial settle- 
ment embodied in the B.N.A. Act, 1867, was based upon this 
laissez-faire conception of government. Moreover, since the 
most expensive items in the pre-federation budgets of the 
provinces were placed under the control of the Dominion by the 
terms of union, it was anticipated that the remaining provin- 
cial establishments could be supported without difficulty by 
annual subsidies received from the Dominion and by the ter- 
ritorial revenues at the disposal of the provinces. The meagre- 
ness of government services provided in the early years of 
federation is illustrated by the fact that the entire expenditure 
chargeable to consolidated fund in the Dominion for the fiscal 
year 1869 was but $14,000,000, out of which subsidies paid to 
the provinces accounted for $2,600,000. It appears also from 
the discussions of that period that it was not contemplated that 
the cost of provincial government would grow to any great 
extent. For such expansion of services as was found necessary 
it was anticipated that the natural increase in territorial 
revenues of the provinces should provide what was needed to 
make up the deficiency with an ultimate recourse to direct taxa- 
tion. It might have been foreseen, however, that the provinces 
would be reluctant to resort to direct taxation. It was a 
painful form of extraction as well as being hazardous for a 
party in power. Custom might alleviate the antagonism to 
direct taxes, but in the provinces of British North America the 
electorate had never been habituated to this form of taxation. 
As contrasted with the important restrictions upon the pro- 
vincial power of taxation, it should be emphasized again that 
the Dominion parliament was authorized by the constitution 
to raise money by any mode or system of taxation. Thus the 
provinces were expected to depend upon territorial revenues 
and direct taxes for the maintenance of expanding govern- 
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mental services, while the Dominion possessed not only 
exclusive control over customs and excise duties, but might 
also share with the provinces the less attractive field of direct 
taxation. 


Although governmental expenditures tended to expand 
soon after 1867, the total expenditures on ordinary account in 
the several provinces remained fairly constant until 1890. 
They increased quite rapidly in the succeeding decade and 
took a sharp jump upward at the turn of the present century. 
Still another period of rapid expansion was ushered in at the 
close of the Great War. From 1911 to 1921 the expenditures 
of some of the provinces were more than doubled, and increases 
almost as startling are to be found in the succeeding decade. 
In each period of rapid increase of expenditures the provinces 
were assuming new responsibilities which were far removed 
from the modest anticipations of those who framed the finan- 
cial settlement of 1867. Education, highway construction, 
public health, agricultural services, technical education, 
mothers’ allowances, and old-age pensions were some of the 
functions which were rapidly extended during these periods 
of rising expenditures. 


TABLE II 


Ordinary Expenditure of Provinces, 1900-1930 
(in thousands of dollars) 


Province 1900 1910 1920: 1930 
Prince Edward Island .............. 308 383 661 1,133 
Nova scotia 4642492 937 1,726 3,917 7,901 
New Brunswick. .......... ase 794 1,318 2,969 7,397 
Quebec. vic eee ee 4,433 5,628 13,521 39,375 
Ontarid 2. eee 4,004 8,888 25,881 57,989 
Manitoba’ eee 1,085 3,235 10,603 13,803 
Saskatchewan 2.0.) 222 2 Pele i o2e1 * 8,708 17,080 
Alberta 123. Laipeb ay) seed 4,002 10,423 15,403 


British Columbia ccc 1,831 6,383 11,568 25,067 
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Under ordinary circumstances the provision of new 
governmental services related to social welfare might have 
been met by the provinces from the proceeds of income taxes. 
In most countries where rapid expansion has occurred in social 
services resort has been had to this type of taxation. The 
provinces, however, though possessing the constitutional power 
to impose income taxes, have been handicapped if not prac- 
tically prevented from doing so because of the action of the 
Dominion parliament in appropriating this field of taxation 
as a means of raising revenue for war purposes. There can be 
no doubt that the provinces have been embarrassed by this 
situation. The provision of social services was their primary 
obligation by constitutional enactment and interpretation. The 
burden of highway construction and education was becoming 
heavier year by year. It was not strange, therefore, that they 
should look to the Dominion for assistance, especially after the 
Dominion had exploited the lucrative revenue field of income 
taxes. It was unfortunate, however, that the assistance given 
by the Dominion assumed a form which was open to the same 
political and fiscal abuses as direct subsidies and tended ulti- 
mately to aggravate the financial difficulties of the provinces. 

The new method adopted by the Dominion to aid the 
provinces was the provision for indirect or conditional subsi- 
dies. In order to encourage highway construction, agricul- 
tural and technical education, public-health services, and 
old-age pensions the Dominion offered special money grants 
contingent upon the provinces providing equal or commensu- 
rate amounts for the same purpose. The development of this 
policy may be indicated briefly. In 1912 the Dominion parlia- 
ment enacted legislation to encourage and assist the provinces 
in the construction of certain highways, the Dominion supply- 
ing forty per cent of the cost and the provinces the remainder. 
In 1913 the Agricultural Instruction Act was passed, by which 
the Dominion was to distribute $1,000,000 annually among 
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the provinces for a ten-year period in proportion to population, 
but not so as to exceed the sums expended by the provinces 
for the same purpose. In 1919 the Dominion parliament made 
provision for the promotion of technical education by which 
it rendered assistance to the provinces on a similar co-operative 
basis. In the same year the Dominion authorized the expendi- 
ture of $20,000,000 for the construction and improvement of 
highways during the succeeding five years, and less important 
contributions for public health services and unemployment 
relief. Finally in 1927, an Old Age Pensions Act was passed 
under which needy persons over seventy years of age could 
receive $120.00 from the Dominion treasury, provided the 
provinces passed concurrent legislation and would pay a 
similar amount. More recently there have been insistent 
demands from the provinces for renewed assistance from the 
Dominion for the construction of highways and for technical 
education. Provision for the latter has already been made by 
parliament although the operation of the Act has been post- 
poned pending a return of normal conditions. 

The objections to this form of federal assistance have been 
revealed by experience. Where the grants were for a fixed term 
of years, the provinces found themselves at the end of the 
period with an expensive establishment which they were 
obliged to maintain thereafter out of their own revenues. For 
example, the Agricultural Instruction Act of 1913 encouraged 
some of the provinces to establish expensive agricultural 
schools. When the special subventions came to an end in 
1923 these provinces were faced with the necessity of main- 
taining the institutions already established. A similar situation 
was created by the Technical Education Act and by the special 
provision for highway construction. Any Dominion govern- 
ment refusing to renew such special grants to the provinces is 
placed under a serious handicap if its opponents are willing 
to exploit the situation for party advantage. In the nature of 
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things, a subsidy for a fixed term tends to become a subsidy 
in perpetuity. In the second place, this form of aid to the 
provinces is open to the evils which follow almost inevitably 
where there is a disjunction between the taxing and the spend- 
ing authority. Where money is obtained from taxation there 
is every inducement for a provincial administration to practice 
strict economy. Where money is obtained through a grant 
from the Dominion the inducement to economy operates feebly 
if at all. There can be no doubt that the indirect subsidies 
granted to the provinces in the post-war period have been an 
important factor in the alarming increase of provincial ex- 
penditures. Without such encouragement it is reasonable to 
assume that the provincial establishments and services would 
have been maintained on a much more modest scale. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


A. Constitutional Revision. 


The more one studies the financial relations between the 
Dominion and the provinces the more the conviction grows 
that what is really needed is a thorough overhauling of the 
British North America Act. Temporary remedies may be 
found for the more flagrant weaknesses discussed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, but the problem of federal finance is 
interwoven with the larger problem of constitutional revision. 
The truth is that most of the financial difficulties which have 
arisen in recent years are the result of the failure of those 
who framed the Canadian constitution to anticipate the heavy 
responsibility which would be placed upon government by the 
rapid development of social services. The provision of social 
services has come to be recognized as one of the primary 
functions of the state. The burden of such expenditures will 
not relax. The pressure for them will become stronger as the 
years pass. At present the constitutional responsibility for 
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these social services rests upon the provinces, not by the delib- 
erate intention of those who framed the British North America 
Act, but largely as a result of judicial interpretation. At the 
same time, the provinces, with the exception of Ontario and 
Quebec, are ill-equipped to provide for their maintenance. It 
is doubtful also if some of these social services can be performed 
effectively within the separate provincial jurisdictions. Our 
gravest social problems are national in their incidence and 
ought to be recognized as a national responsibility. It is time 
to face courageously the problem of redistributing powers 
between the Dominion and the provinces. 


B. Borrowing Powers. 


It has been pointed out that the Dominion has no control 
over the borrowing powers of the provinces. It has become 
evident, however, that in a severe economic crisis the credit 
of the Dominion may be called upon to support provincial 
finances and prevent default of interest on provincial loans. 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, and British Columbia 
have sought and obtained special financial assistance from the 
Dominion for this purpose during the present crisis. On 
March 31st, 1933, the Dominion had loaned to these provinces 
a total of $12,143,905 to enable them to meet such obligations. 
In Australia the financial difficulties of the constituent states 
of the Commonwealth led some years ago to the creation of 
the Commonwealth Loan Council as a means of controlling 
extravagant and competitive financing by the Commonwealth 
and state governments. At the same time the Commonwealth 
assumed the existing debts of the states. Strong arguments 
may be adduced in support of the establishment of a similar 
Loan Board in Canada. Such an expedient may not be feas- 
ible at present because of the probable opposition of the more 
self-reliant members of our federal household. Some super- 
vision over provincial borrowings is imperative, however, if 
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the Dominion treasury is to finance the weaker provinces, as 
it has done during the past three years, in order to maintain 
unimpaired the credit of Canada in foreign countries. 


C. Direct Subsidies. 


Attention has been drawn to the political and fiscal evils 
inherent in the present procedure for the revision of direct 
subsidies. Individual bargaining under political pressure is a 
most unsatisfactory method of revising direct subsidies. If 
direct subsidies are to be continued—and no feasible substitute 
for them has been discovered—it is desirable that revision 
should be orderly and free from political or partisan pressure. 
Revision of direct subsidies should be made at stated intervals, 
preferably in the year following each decennial census. 
Provinces submitting special claims for consideration should 
be compelled to substantiate these claims in the first instance 
before a commission set up to supervise Dominion-provincial 
financial relations or a tribunal like the Exchequer Court 
which in either case would examine the claims for preferred 
treatment in relation to the entire subsidy structure and make 
recommendations accordingly. It is not suggested that this 
method would eliminate political pressure completely, but at 
least it would have the result of placing subsidy revision on a 
more orderly basis, and would strengthen the hands of a 
Dominion government in refusing to accede to unreasonable 
demands supported by political agitation. It would also have 
the fiscal advantage of establishing both for the Dominion and 
the provinces a fixed and invariable amount of subsidy which 
would be payable to the provinces out of the Dominion treas- 
ury for the ensuing ten-year period. 


D. Indirect Subsidies. 


In considering indirect subsidies a distinction may be 
drawn between (a) conditional and terminable grants such as 
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those which have been made for agricultural instruction, tech- 
nical education, and highways, and (b) continuing grants such 
as those made for old-age pensions under which the Dominion 
seeks to extend social services in a manner which will secure 
uniform standards throughout the Dominion. 

The first class of indirect subsidies is most objectionable. 
If the Dominion feels obliged to offer further financial assist- 
ance to the provinces, it would be preferable to increase the 
amount of the direct subsidies leaving the provinces respect- 
ively to assume the entire responsibility for the direction of 
their expenditure. This method would eliminate the conditional 
feature of former arrangements for indirect subsidies, and 
would remove accordingly the pressure on the less prosperous 
provinces to embark on expensive schemes of development in 
order to avail themselves of the equivalent grants offered by 
the Dominion. ‘The second class of indirect subsidies is also 
open to criticism but is less objectionable than the conditional 
and terminable subsidies. If the Dominion is to assume the 
entire cost of old-age pensions, it would be better that the 
entire responsibility for this service should be transferred to 
the Dominion jurisdiction in order that the authority which 
supplied the money should enact and administer the necessary 
legislation. Pending such transfer of jurisdiction, however, 
a continuing subsidy for a specific social service under which 
the Dominion pays the whole or a major portion of the cost 
may serve effectually to promote social services which other- 
wise might not be undertaken by the provinces generally. In 
such cases the Dominion should secure from the provinces 
concerned the maximum of administrative control. 


E. A Conference on Taxation. 


The provinces contend that if they are to meet their ex- 
panding responsibilities they must be given access to more 
elastic sources of revenue. On various occasions they have 
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suggested that the income-tax field is best suited for their 
purpose. As already indicated, the provincial legislatures 
have the constitutional power to impose income-taxes and 
some have done so. Nevertheless the fact that the Dominion 
has appropriated and cultivated this field of taxation has 
rendered it less attractive to the provinces. It has been pro- 
posed that the Dominion should leave the personal income-tax 
to the provinces, retaining for itself the corporate income-tax. 
The figures for corporate and personal income-taxes collected 
in the several provinces of the Dominion suggest that this 
arrangement would operate most favourably for the larger 
units of Quebec and Ontario, and least favourably for the 
smaller provinces which stand in greater need of new sources 
of revenue. However, the recent experience of British Colum- 
bia in taxing the lower brackets of personal income has demon- 
strated that this source of revenue may be a lucrative one even 
under the handicap of the present dual system. 

Apart from these considerations there can be no doubt 
that a Tax Conference to consider the whole question of 
Dominion and provincial taxation is long overdue. Even if 
the Dominion should find it necessary to retain for the present 
both the corporate and personal income-tax in order to meet 
its vast war obligations and those assumed more recently 
during the economic crisis, a Tax Conference might accom- 
plish a very useful purpose in removing some of the existing 
friction between taxing authorities and in recommending more 
efficient and economical methods of collection. If the provinces 
enter the income-tax field in an increasing measure it may be 
considered whether it would not be better for such income-taxes 
to be collected by the Dominion as supplements to the Domin- 
ion income-tax although based in each case upon legislation 
by the province concerned. In this manner the provinces could 
avail themselves of the more efficient collecting agency of the 
Dominion, while assuming at the same time full responsibility 
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by their own legislation for the rate of tax imposed for pro- 
vincial purposes. Such a question as this might be investigated 
with fruitful results by a Tax Conference composed of repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion and the provinces. There are many 
problems and misunderstandings which might be discussed with 
advantage by a conference of this character, but if a repetition 
of former failures is to be avoided the formal deliberations of 
the Dominion and provincial delegations ought to be preceded 
by an exhaustive survey of the entire field of taxation by 
departmental and non-official experts. 


IN COUNTY MAYO 
An Irish-Canadian Play 
By W. M. ConacHer 


eee 


DRAMATIS PERSONAS 


THE PRISONER—A Chauffeur from Toronto, and so not au fait with conditions. 
FIRST SOLDIER 
SECOND SOLDIER 
PETER, THE SMITH 
MICHAEL STRONG ARM 
THE COMMANDANT. 
THE COMMISSIONER, 
His LORDSHIP. 

Mrs. PHELAN. 
BRIDGET. 


Soldiers of the Republican Army. 


(There is also a Sergeant and a General off). 


ScENE: A roadside Inn, with a Post Office across the way. 
TIME: An evening in the fishing season during “the Trouble’. 


(N.B—In County Mayo they speak an irreproachable English.) 


Enter two of the I.R.A. with rifles. They wear belts and bandoliers over 
ordinary clothes. They lead in a prisoner in chauffeur’s coat and leggings. 


Ist SoutpIeER: You'll be shot at dawn. 
PRISONER: Why at dawn? 


Ist SoupreR: It’s the time to do it. All military executions are 
at dawn. (He’s a teacher in the school.) 


2ND SoLpIeER: You can be shot now if you like. (He’s rather 
tough.) 


PRISONER: Oh, no hurry, but what are you shooting me for? 
Ist So._pieR: For resisting the forces of the Republic. 


PrisONER: What on earth are you talking about? You were 
trying to steal his lordship’s car. 


Ist SotpreR: We were commandeering it. 


PRISONER: What’s the difference? You were taking it, weren't 
you, and it isn’t yours. (He lives in a different world.) 
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2ND SoLDIER: The commandant told us to take it. 
PrisonER: Who's he? 

Ist SoLp1ER: Commandant Murphy. 

PRISONER: Do you mean Peter Murphy? 

Isr Sotprer: Yes. He’s our commandant. 
PxisonER (puzzled): But he’s his lordship’s groom! 
2nND SOLDIER: Well, he’s commandant now. 


PrRisoNER: But if he collars the guw’nor’s car he’ll get sacked. 
(That's the different world.) 


Ist Sotprer: That’s all over now. There’s a war on and 
you're the enemy. Don’t you understand? 


Prisoner: Are you socialists, then? (He’s trying to adjust 
himself.) 


Ist Sotprer: Of course not. We're the Republican Army. 
PRisoNER: What Republic? 
2ND SoxpieR: The Irish Republic! 


PRISONER: You’re dotty. Do you think that the guvnor 


would have come fishing in Loch Rannoc if there was a 
Republic? 


2ND SoLpDIER: That’s his look-out. 


PRISONER: But do you mean to tell me Peter Murphy is going 
to take the gownor’s Rolls Royce? 


Ist SoupieR: He has taken it. 
PRISONER: Does he want the sack? 
Ist Sotprer: No, I don’t think he wants the sack. 


Prisoner: Well, he'll get it right enough. 
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[Lnter Commandant Murphy. The Prisoner treats him as 
a rational being, a fellow-servant, like himself. 


PRISONER: Peter, what the hell do you mean by taking the 
guv nor’s Rolls Royce? j 

PETER (embarrassed): Well, the General told me to. 

PrisonER: Who? 

Peter: The General. 

PrRisoNER: Who’s he? 

Peter: Pat Halliday. 

PrisonER: What, Pat Halliday at the Post Office? 


Prerer: Sure. (He looks embarrassed.) But look here (to 
the I..A.). Let you two do sentry duty—the one on the 
west, the other on the east, and keep a sharp eye-out. 


Ist Soxprer: It’s pretty cold on the west road. 
2ND SoLpIER: And pretty wet on the east. 


Perer: Ah, take umbrellas, and get Bridget and Mary to 
bring you tea. Get on there. (They go out rather reluct- 
antly.) 


2nND SOLDIER in exitu: And what about the shooting? 
Perer (abruptly): Postponed! 
Peter: Look here, Jim. This is a bother. 


Prisoner: You'll get the sack. That’s all I know. (Peter 
looks depressed.) Where’s the car? 


Perrer: The guvnor has it. 


Prisoner (astonished): The guv’nor has it? 
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Prrer: Yes, the general was driving it and he ran off the road. 
(He says it in a slippery fashion.) 

PRISONER: I wouldn’t doubt him. And then? 

PETER: Well, the guv’nor came up from the Lake. 

Prisoner: And then? 


Peter: Why, he asked the General what he was doing with 
his car. 


PRISONER: Yes? 
Peter: And the guwnor told him to go to hell. 
PrisoNER: Did he go? 


Peter: I don’t know. ... The guv’nor druv him in the lake. 
(This as an afterthought.) 


PRISONER: Druv the general in the lake! 


Peter: Ah, sure! His pistols dropped off him and the 
guv nor grabbed them first and overpowered him and 
druv him in the lake. (He’s answering rather absent- 
mindedly. ) 


PrRIsoNER: What then? 
Peter: The General started to drive his car to Glentoran. 
PrisonER: And what then? 


Peter: There was a picket round the bend and I heard two 
pistol cracks, and the car went on. 


PRISONER: Where to? 


Peter: Full speed to Oughterard—to district headquarters 
of the Republican Army, mind you. 


Prisoner: Is there a lake at Oughterard? 


Peter: Aye, a big one. 
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uphold the dignity of the Republic. 


COMMISSIONER: What’s this now? Where’s General Hal- 
liday? 

CoMMANDANT: He was in the Lake—swimming for the far- 
ther shore. 


COMMISSIONER: Swimming for the farther shore?) Why was 
he doing that? 


CoMMANDANT: His Lordship had a pistol drawn on him and 
gave him five minutes to be off his land. 


CoMMISSIONER: And what were you doing, pray? 

COMMANDANT: I was gettin’ the car out, the way it was stuck 
in the bog. 

CoMMISSIONER: And who told you to do that? 

COMMANDANT: The guv’nor—his lordship. 

CoMMISSIONER: But the car was commandeered. 


CoMMANDANT (bitterly:) And didn’t I tell the General not to 
drive down the way he might meet his lordship? 


CoMMISSIONER: Was the General driving himself? 


COMMANDANT: What would the General know about driving 
a Rolls Royce, and him a common little— 


PRISONER (aside): Or you either, for that matter. 

CoMMISSIONER: Enough of that. Who was driving? 

CoMMANDANT: Now just let me explain a little. "T'was I was 
driving. Didn’t the General tell me to? 

CoMMISSIONER: And you bogged the car when you saw Lord 
Cartney? 

PRISONER (aside): You would! 
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CoMMANDANT: I did not then. That is to say, I did. Here 
was I looking for him on the right, thinking he was fishing 
the Cong, and he called me from behind a rock on the left 
coming from Ma’harrow. *Twas nervous I was. 

CoMMISSIONER: Well, what then? 


CoMMANDANT: Well, his Lordship took the General by the 
neck and shook him. 


COMMISSIONER: Shook him? 


COMMANDANT: Sure he shook him till the pistols dropped out 
of him. And then he said, “Now you dirty viper, get off 
my land.” 


CoMMISSIONER (calm and collecting himself): This means the 
death penalty. 


PrRIsoNER (suddenly understanding): Is that why they were 
going to shoot me? 


CoMMISSIONER: Who are you? 


COMMANDANT: Tis the chauffeur of his Lordship. He’s an 
Englishman—at least a Canadian. 


PrIsoNER: Here a Canadian isn’t an Englishman. 
CoMMANDANT: But aren’t you for King George? 
PRISONER: Of course I am. I’m from Toronto. 
CoMMISSIONER: Were you in the car? 


Prisoner: If I had been in the car, the car would not have 
been bogged. 


CoMMISSIONER: Well, consider yourself under arrest. (He is 
temporizing, carrying on in fact.) 
PRISONER: I am under arrest. 


COMMISSIONER: What for? 
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COMMANDANT: For driving the car. *Twas a little mistake 


of the boys. (The Commandant won’t be able to keep tt 
dark much longer.) 


CoMMISSIONER (desperately) : Is there any way of getting this 
straight to-day? 


[Enter Mrs. Phelan. 
Mrs. PHELAN: Will I wet the tea? 


COMMISSIONER: Ach, yes, let’s have a cup of tea. I’m fair 
moidered. 


Mrs. PHELAN (calls): Bridget, wet the tea—so. 


Brmcet (off): The tea caddie’s empty—the way the sentries 
had two big pots each, and ’tis all the slims they’ve ate up. 


CoMMISSIONER (authoritatively): The Republic will pay for 
this, if anyone does. Here, Mrs. Phelan, make a new 
pot of tea, and fry some eggs and a rasher and bring on 
some bread or a soda loaf. 


Brincet (off): The Sergeant ate the soda loaf before he went 
down to Lisheen. (Appears.) The bread’s all gone in 
making bread and milk for the General. 


ALL: The General! 


Bripcet: Sure, didn’t the poor man go to bed in a terrible 
fever with the wettin’ he got. 


CoMMISSIONER (wearily): There’s a phone in the Post Office, 
is there not? 


GENERAL: There is then. 


ComMISsIONER: I’ll step across and phone to Lisheen. ‘Tis 
some more reliable men we want here. We'll have Strong 
Arm Michael and Peter the Smith from Drumkettle. 
[ Hat. 
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BripGet: Och, sure there'll be bloodshed if them two come 
along. 


Mrs. PHELAN: Come you across to the store with me. 
[Hait Mrs. Phelan and Bridget. 


PrRIsONER (to the Commandant): Now what do you mean by 
going to have me shot for driving the car you were driv- 
ing ? 

COMMANDANT: Sure it was just a little mistake. I was telling 
them about it at Lisheen, and I didn’t say I was driving 
and when they asked me who was the chauffeur I said it 
was you. 


PrisoNER: I wouldn’t trust you a foot. You take the boss’s 
money and hand his car over to a lot of hold-up men. You 
let it be thought I was driving the car when it’s recovered. 
You make out that Z would run the car into the bog, and 
then to save your own skin you let the gunmen come after 
me. 


COMMANDANT: But I'd never have let you be shot, not really. 
Don’t think it. (He naturally doesn’t make himself too 
explicit.) 


[Re-enter the Commissioner. 


COMMISSIONER: Well, that’s done then. ’Tis two miles from 
Lisheen, and they'll be here in half an hour. (Calls out) 
Mrs. Phelan, is tea ready? 


Mrs. PHELAN (off): It is then and I’ve a nice duck egg for 
you and a rasher, and there’s soda biscuits galore. (The 
sound of a powerful motor is heard without.) 


COMMANDANT, PRISONER, Mrs. PHELAN, together: His Lord- 
ship! 
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[Enter a powerful man of fifty in sporting tweeds. He 
seems to fill the room. In the doorway, equally filling that, 
is a black Celt from the north. Behind him blocking the 
passage is Peter the Smith. 


His Lorpsurp: Mrs. Phelan, let me have a cup of tea and a 
loaf and butter. I’m dead tired. I fancy these fellows 
are equally tired. They say they’ve tramped twelve miles, 
and I picked ’em up in the car this side of Lisheen. Give 
them a bottle of stout each. What are you at all? Church 
Lads’ Brigade? (He turns to the two new-comers who 
enter the room.) 


PETER AND MicHAEL: The Republican Army. 


COMMISSIONER (dramatically): They are under my orders. 
Comrade Peter, arrest that man (Pointing to his Lord- 
ship). 


[The Commissioner knows nothing of his Lordship, but 
Peter knows he 1s spending hundreds of pounds in the 
district. 


His Lordship stands stolid as Peter advances sheemshly, 
and in a husky voice inquires: 

“Maybe you'll come quietly, your Lordship?” (He has 
some vague idea that is the proper form.) 


His Lorpsurir: Indeed, I will not then. 


CoMMISSIONER: The two of you seize him. Where are your 
rifles and bayonets? 


COMMANDANT: The sentries have them. ‘There are but two. 
Bripcet: They’s toasting mackerel on them at this moment. 
His Lorpsuie: Are you the man called Peter the Smith? 


PetTeER: I am that. 
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His Lorpsuire: And don’t you hold the Connemara wrestling 
belt ? 

Peter: I do then. 


His Lorpsuip: Well now, Peter. Ill wrestle you and if you 
put me down I’ll come quiet. If not you'll leave me alone. 


CoMMISSIONER: Here that won’t do. 

His Lorpsuie (thunderous): What will yow do, you little 
snipe? 

PETER: Sure that’s fair between TWO MEN. 
[The Commissioner looks round and then resignedly sits 


down to his duck egg. His back is turned on the proceed- 
ings. 


His Lorpsuir (taking off his coat and handing it to Prisoner) : 
Here, Jeffries, hold this and don’t lose the flies. See if 
they’re right. (He fixes his eye on Jeffries.) 


JEFFRIES (he feels in the coat pocket, pulls out a flat tin box) : 
Quite right, my Lord. 


[He feels in the pockets again. He edges away, still hold- 
ing the coat. He is back of the circle that has formed, and 
one sees the gleam of a pistol—of two. 


THE WRESTLING. 


[His Lordship throws the Smith twice. The Smith never 
seems to find anything to grapple, and his Lordship is 
terrible light on his feet. 


His Lorpsuip: Is that enough? 


THe SMITH: Aye, it’s enough. I know my master. I’m only 
sorry it’s an Englishman. 
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His Lorpsuip: What are ye talkin’ about? (He sure has the 
brogue.) Who says I’m English? 


THE SmituH (after a long stare): Is it that you’re a Fitz- 
gerald? 


His Lorpsuip: Of course I’m a Fitzgerald. 


THe SMITH (as he grasps his hand): Sure, ’tis the wild geese 
coming home again. But what way are you Lord Cart- 
ney? 


His Lorpsuir: I’ve been that three years. (Modestly) “Meri- 
torious services” against the Pathans. They taught me 
the wrestling trick—Hibernici ambo, (with a grin .. .) 
My maiden name is McDonough. My mother was a 
Fitzgerald, and faith, if the lawyers don’t mix things up 
I’m heir to Lisheen Lodge, and the fishing behind it. Just 
now I’m paying the present tenant for the right to fish 
my own trout. 


MicHakEL: Let you not pay him another week, my Lord. If 
you come with me at four o'clock in the morning, I'll 
show you where to take a trout out of any of your lakes. 


His Lorpsurp: Four o’clock! Who ever fished at four o’clock 
in the morning? 


MicHarL (mysteriously): There’s ways, my Lord, there’s 
ways. A thought of meal-powder strewn on the water 
at sundown. (Insinuatingly.) It balls up—the way they 
think it’s spawn. They’re greedy for it. 


H{1s Lorpsuip: Oh, that brings them to the top? 


MicwHaeEt: Sure, it brings them to the top. *Tis pease meal 
rolled in gunpowder. 

His Lorpsuip: You damned, iniquitous, old poacher. [ll 
wring your neck. 
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ComMISSIONER (he has finished his duck egg and now suddenly 
presents a pistol): I'll not stand this. The Republic’s be- 
trayed, but I'll do my duty by her yet. 


PrisoNER: Snap out of that. 


[They turn. He has two loaded guns in his hands, pointed 
at the Commissioner. A tense pause... 


His Lorpsuir (nonchalantly): Don’t be silly, both of you. 
Pull up your chairs here round the fire. Mrs. Phelan let’s 
have some glasses, and we'll talk this over. Peter, go out 
to the car and get a case of whiskey I brought from 
Oughterard. 


BripGet (through the door): That would be the case the ser- 
geant was carrying into the loft. 


Aut: What!!!! 
[Common Exeunt except the Commissioner. 


Mrs. PHrextan: Look at that now. They are off, and divil a 
one paid for the things they ordered. Here’s the Commis- 
sioner and the Commandant and the General driving his 
Lordship out of the country, and all decent people that 
pay their way, and them others givin’ out papers as if 
they was postal orders. “Pay to the Order of the Repub- 
lic,’ it says, and will you tell me where you'll collect? My 
black curse on Peter Murphy, the little gobeen. 


[Hait the Commissioner with great dignity. 


Bripcet: Oh, glory be, listen to that. ’Tis fighting they are 
sure. (A heavy body is heard to fall in the lake.) They’ve 
drowned his Lordship. 


Mrs. PHELAN: Pray God it’s the Commissioner. 


[Confused shouting off. 
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Brivcer (at the window): They’re bringin’ something up the 
path. I see the water streamin’ off them in the moonlight. 
"Tis a wake itll be now. 


Mrs. PHELAN: Then get up a dozen of stout quick! 
[They enter the door. Strong Arm Michael and Peter 
are carrying a long case in a canvas wrapping. They lay 
it down. 


MicHak.: It struck a rock when it went down, with the ser- 
geant underneath. Sorrow the day if three cases of John 
Jameson are wasted in the lake. (They get the lid off, and 
gaze within.) 


ALLE OS ARES rs 
(Curtain. ) 


GARVIN’S CHAMBERLAIN 
By D. McArtHurR 


—_—___—. 


OT since the publication of John Morley’s Life of Glad- 
stone has the appearance of the biography of a political 
leader aroused such great interest as has J. L. Garvin’s Life 
of Joseph Chamberlain.* It was most fitting that the “life” of 
one of the most prominent personages of the late Victorian and 
the Edwardian eras should be prepared by an author of such 
skill and of such a wide range of interest and of knowledge 
as the editor of the London Observer. It is apparent that the 
performance of this task has been a labour of love for Mr. 
Garvin. He has entered with complete sympathy and under- 
standing into the interpretation of the public life of one whose 
statesmanship to-day provides him with inspiration. It is not 
an exaggeration to predict that The Life of Joseph Cham- 
berlain will rank among the great biographies of the past 
century. 

Mr. Garvin has not felt obliged to resort to the technique 
borrowed by many of the new biographers from the psycho- 
pathologists. There is no disinclination to probe into the 
motives of action when such a quest will illuminate the conduct 
of the subject; yet the explanation is always found in normal 
and rational mental processes. ‘The two bulky volumes which 
trace the career of Chamberlain to 1895 are packed with 
human interest, an interest focused on the attributes of per- 
sonality, on penetrating intellectual perception, on dynamic 
energy and on sturdy moral courage. 

The key to the understanding of the political outlook of 
Chamberlain prior to 1890 is to be found in his rugged Non- 


*The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, Vols. 1 and 11, by J. L. Garvin. Mac- 
millan, 1932. 
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conformity in religion. The first and not the least inspiring 
Chamberlain is the radical reformer waging vigorous warfare 
against special privilege in the social and economic orders. 
Nor is it without significance that his first encounter in the 
arena of public affairs found him in conflict with the privilege 
of the Established Church in the field of education. In his 
veins coursed the blood of John Spicer, burnt at the stake in 
1556, and of Richard Sergeant, nonconforming clergyman, 
ousted from his living on “Black Bartholomew’s Day,” 1662. 
From his father he inherited a long and honourable association 
with the City, for six generations of his ancestors had held 
the office of Master of the Cordwainers’ Company of London. 
His boyhood, at first in Camberwell and later in Highbury 
Place, North London, was without special incident. The 
education of the son of a cordwainer and of a strict Unitarian 
must necessarily depart from the type traditionally associated 
with preparation for parliament and public office. After 
attending small private schools conducted near his home, at the 
age of fourteen he was entered at University College School, 
founded two decades earlier by Lord Brougham and James 
Mill amongst others and now, because its teaching was unsec- 
tarian, the leading public school for dissenters. His diligence 
and alertness were rewarded by first prizes in mathematics, 
French and Latin. Two years at this school completed his 
formal education and at sixteen he entered his father’s business. 
That he won the confidence of a severe and exacting parent 
was demonstrated two years later when he reached the fateful 
decision to send the boy to Birmingham to guard the interests 
of the family in the business of John Nettlefold engaged in 
the manufacture of screws. 

In the screw factory of Nettlefold and Chamberlain 
may be found the roots of that which is most distinctive in 
Chamberlainism and most potent in its influence on Imperial 
policies. Nettlefold, senior, had married a sister of the elder 
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Chamberlain; Joseph Nettlefold, his son, and the young 
Joseph Chamberlain became partners in an enterprise which 
revolutionized the process of making screws and, incidentally, 
provided such a profit as to enable one partner to retire at the 
age of thirty-eight with a fund of capital sufficient to meet his 
modest requirements. Young Nettlefold managed the fac- 
tory, young Chamberlain the selling of the product. The 
output of the plant increased many times but the sales in 
England, in Ireland and on the continent kept pace. “Money 
was made very rapidly after Mr. Joseph came,” was the testi- 
mony of the cashier, and in the process “Mr. Joseph” acquired 
the discipline of a rigid self-control, a thorough training in 
methods of merchandising and a wide knowledge of conditions 
in industry abroad. 

Soon he came under the influence of three persons with 
whom his destiny was closely linked—John Bright, elected 
for Birmingham after he had been rejected by Manchester in 
1857, Dr. Dale, a great Nonconformist divine and leader of 
Birmingham’s aggressive Liberalism, and Jesse Collings, of 
Devon labouring stock but now the head of a thriving business 
in Birmingham. Chamberlain’s interests in public affairs 
found early expression in the discussions of a Debating 
Society; he joined the Liberal Association formed in the city 
in 1865. His attention was then directed to the problem of 
education and he set before himself the ideal of “universal, 
compulsory, non-sectarian and free” instruction in the schools. 
An Education Society was formed in Birmingham which, 
however, refused to accept Chamberlain’s demand for com- 
pulsory education. Then it was that he decided “that the 
minority within the Society must appeal to the majority out- 
side by founding a new organization political in its character, 
national in its scope”. From this emerged the National 
Education League with Chamberlain as vice-chairman of the 
governing committee. His prominence in this movement 
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brought him to the attention of his fellow-citizens and in 1869 
he was elected as a Councillor of the city. 

English Nonconformity had found cause for national 
reproach in a condition in which half of the children of school 
age were either at work or ran wild. It had supported Mr. 
Gladstone in the election of 1870 and it relied on John Bright 
to incorporate its conviction in the public policy of the admin- 
istration. The bitter disappointment of Nonconformity in the 
Forster Education Bill of 1870, which rejected all four of its 
demands, is a most significant fact in the evolution of Joseph 
Chamberlain. John Bright, “inferior in administrative energy, 
as supreme in pure eloquence” he found to be a broken reed. 
But the arch-protagonist of the Establishment is none other 
than Mr. Gladstone whom Chamberlain and his Nonconform- 
ist brethren had striven valiantly to place in office. Well might 
these two volumes have been entitled “Chamberlain versus 
Gladstone, a study in conflicting personalities.’ These two 
men of indomitable wills but guided by vastly differing 
political philosophies, were first brought together when a 
deputation of the Education League waited upon the govern- 
ment in March, 1870. Mr. Garvin has a keen appreciation of 
dramatic values and has made the most of this significant 
meeting. “The great statesman was courteous and Olympian: 
the new man from the provinces, intrepid and composed, ... . 
Chamberlain at that time had no reverence, Gladstone no 
premonition.” Here too was the beginning of a conflict with 
Mr. Forster destined to continue through many turbulent 
years, and, likewise, of an association with Charles Dilke which 
ripened into a hallowed friendship and a most effective poli- 
tical partnership. The same controversy brought him in touch 
with John Morley and marked the beginning of a friendship 
which brought much of comfort before it met tragic shipwreck 
on the rocks of political disagreement. Here, too, began a 
long and intimate association with William Harcourt based 
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on the solid foundations of mutual understanding and esteem. 

But the government was immovable and the obnoxious 
bill passed into law in the late summer. “For Chamberlain 
and his movement that was not a decision but a beginning.” 
The Nonconformists carried the fight into the towns where 
they sought to gain control of the School Boards, and into 
the constituencies, with the result that during the course of 
three sessions the government lost twenty by-elections. As 
Mr. Garvin contends, Mr. Gladstone had no comprehension 
of the Nonconformist mind. “‘He was not of them; and almost 
in absence of mind so far as they were concerned, he shattered 
their new hopes by a side-stroke and completed their aliena- 
tion.” Without making any concession to the Nonconform- 
ists, and leaving the detested Education Act without amend- 
ment, Mr. Gladstone decided on dissolution—the most erratic 
dissolution of the nineteenth century, in Mr. Garvin’s opinion. 
Nonconformist abstentions from the polls were largely re- 
sponsible for the defeat of the government, “but Nonconform- 
ity itself had lost its last fight for the leadership of national 
politics.” | 

Mr. Garvin’s attitude towards his subject is not uncritical. 
“What, after all,” he asks, “was the good of Chamberlain’s 
first flaming campaign in the field of education? The answer 
is substantial. When he took up public affairs, and was not 
much more than thirty, his original thesis was that national 
education should be universal, compulsory, unsectarian and 
free. He proved right and effectual upon three points out of 
four. It is an uncommon proportion of success. To the failure 
on one point only, unsectarian uniformity, he lived to become 
wholly reconciled when more mature. He recognized that 
without the dualism of 1870 no national system of popular 
education could have been created at all.” 

The campaign against the Education Act is significant in 
marking the beginning of the evolution of Chamberlain’s poli- 
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tical ideas. He was still a novice in politics. He had advocated 
free and compulsory education because of the benefits it would 
confer on religious dissent. Soon he was to discover that 
association based on theological belief did not provide an ade- 
quate foundation for political action. Democracy gradually 
displaced dissent as the base of Chamberlain’s political think- 
ing. In the spring of 1872 the agricultural workers of 
Warwickshire formed an Agricultural Union and within a 
few days Chamberlain unfurled a new political banner on 
which was emblazoned “Free Land, Free Schools and Free 
Church.” To these he soon added a fourth “F”’’, the Free 
Breakfast Table. But to achieve these ideals electoral reform 
and the extension of the franchise to the counties were a neces- 
sary prelude. The Liberal was giving place to the Radical. 
Had Mr. Gladstone been willing in 1873 to concede com- 
pulsory school attendance to the Nonconformists, legal 
freedom to the trades unions and to enfranchise labour in the 
counties he might have saved the government and, according 
to Mr. Garvin, “the whole of our subsequent history might 
have been altered.”” Chamberlain accepted the nomination in 
Sheffield as a Radical but went down to defeat before the 
veteran J. A. Roebuck, forty years earlier a champion of 
popular education. But the defeat was providential, for in the 
two years that intervened before he went to Westminster he 
was able to lay the foundations of solid achievement in the 
arena of civic politics in Birmingham. 

It is as mayor of Birmingham that J oseph Chamberlain 
is possibly seen at his best. Although the arena was smaller 
_ than that provided by a cabinet portfolio, he enjoyed greater 
freedom of action than at any later stage of his career. He 
had complete command of the instruments of public adminis- 
tration and was able to carry into execution a series of bold 
and courageous reforms. A municipal lighting system, a 
water system, the clearance of slums, and then a comprehensive 
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system of town-planning and rebuilding combined to revolu- 
tionize the conditions of living of thousands of the citizens of 
Birmingham. Within a period of six years the death rate in 
a zone which occupied his attention declined from 53 to 21 
per 1,000 persons. Here was public service of the highest 
order. Not only did he make Birmingham the best-governed 
city in Britain but he elevated the ideals of civic public service 
to a new place of honour and esteem. Powerful as he was in 
debate, Chamberlain was happiest in administration. Had he 
as head of a Liberal-Radical government been clothed with the 
authority throughout the nation that he exercised as mayor of 
Birmingham, could he have effected in the larger sphere those 
measures of social amelioration which made him the idol of the 
people of the city of his adoption? Had this opportunity been 
given him when his intellectual powers were at their highest 
the history of the last half-century in Britain and in Europe 
might have been vastly different from that which we know 
to-day. 

The resignation of one of the members for Birmingham 
provided Chamberlain with the opportunity of election to 
parliament and he was returned unopposed. ‘The impression 
he made was entirely favourable and there were not a few 
who predicted that he would become a dominant force in public 
life. He is very much the Radical flaying both government 
and Liberal opposition because of their unwillingness to march 
fast enough in the direction of reform. As the election of 
1880 approached Chamberlain devoted his energies to the 
problem of organization throughout the constituencies. He 
decided to convert the Education League into a National 
Liberal Caucus or Federation. His connection with the 
Caucus, of which he was popularly believed to be the 
designer, attracted to him the bitter shafts of Whig and Tory 
enmity. He was accused of importing into British political 
organization the basest elements in the technique of party 
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conflict in the United States. The thorough and minute 
organization of the wards in Birmingham had made it possible 
to secure a relatively equal distribution of Liberal votes among 
three Liberal candidates and thus to ensure their election. 
The Caucus involved the creation in each county of an organ- 
ization of like thoroughness and, likewise, the federation of all 
the county associations. The man whose genius for organiza- 
tion had reduced the cost of making screws was now turning 
that same genius to the discovery of every Liberal vote in the 
counties and to the use of that vote to the greatest advantage 
of the political party. That is was effective was seen in the 
results. Mr. Chamberlain claimed that in 67 boroughs where 
the Caucus had been well established, the Liberals gained or 
retained 60 seats. Mr. Gladstone obtained a majority of 110 
over Conservatives and Parnellites combined. 

Mr. Garvin breaks new ground in his story of the formation 
of Gladstone‘s second cabinet. Next to Morley, Dilke was his 
most intimate friend; the twins, as they were frequently called, 
were the ablest of the leaders of the Radical group, but Dilke 
was senior in parliamentary service and enjoyed the advantage 
of social connections which placed him first in the line for 
official preferment. Chamberlain did not underestimate the 
extent of Whig influence in the Gladstonian camp and was 
determined that Radicalism should provide an effective spur 
to action. But to that end it was essential that he and Dilke 
should continue in alliance. There was little prospect that 
both would be invited to the cabinet and he would have rejoiced 
in the selection of Dilke. The intervention of Bright with 
Gladstone resulted in the selection of Chamberlain for the 
presidency of the Board of Trade. Dilke unquestionably was 
keenly disappointed but with characteristic loyalty accepted 
the Under-Secretaryship for Foreign Affairs. 

The lure of office provides a most dangerous temptation 
to political leaders; the vision is often blurred by the dazzling 
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rays of high position. Chamberlain himself was not free from 
misgiving. “If the New Government does not frankly accept 
the Radicals, my place is outside—and if I am free I can play 
no small part.” His biographer shares these doubts. “Had 
he remained an independent force through the events to follow 
in the next two or three years, he might have had a better 
chance of becoming Gladstone’s successor.” 

Chamberlain was never entirely happy in his first cabinet 
position; he was constantly suppressed by the weight of Whig 
influence. Those best qualified to judge have testified that 
“there never had been an abler, more expert President of the 
Board of Trade, whether in departmental efficiency or in par- 
liamentary spokesmanship.” His Bankruptcy Act and his 
Patents Act introduced many important changes in the law. 
His greatest fight, however, was waged on behalf of British 
seamen engaged with the mercantile marine. He hoped to 
put an end to the abuses associated with the “coffin ships” by 
controlling the construction and equipment of ships, their 
loading and manning and, in particular, the amount for which 
they might be insured. In this crusade for “life before 
property” he encountered the ruthless opposition of the ship- 
ping interests and failed to secure the support of his cabinet 
colleagues. The bill was finally withdrawn although its 
sponsor had the satisfaction of seeing nearly all his proposals 
embodied in law in later years. “This repulse,” says Mr. 
Garvin, “was the most galling experience he had yet known. It 
bit into his flesh... From this time forth he is a far more wary 
and more dangerous opponent and more resolved to cast off 
Whig shackles at all costs.” On two occasions, at least, he had 
suggested resignation. The seed of revolt had already been 
sown. 

It was a speech delivered by Chamberlain, the President 
of the Board of Trade, in 1881 that provided most effective 
ammunition to be used against Chamberlain the tariff-reformer 
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of 1901. The discussion arose over a proposed commercial 
treaty with France, then raising her tariffs against imports 
from Britain. “I can conceive it just possible, although it is 
very improbable,” said Chamberlain, “that under the sting of 
great suffering and deceived by misrepresentations the work- 
ing classes might be willing to try strange remedies, and might 
be foolish enough to submit for a time to a proposal to tax the 
food of the country; but one thing I am certain of. If this 
course is ever taken, and if the depression were to continue or 
to recur, it would be the signal for a state of things more 
dangerous and more disastrous than anything which has been 
seen in this country since the repeal of the Corn Laws.” But 
Chamberlain even at this time was not satisfied with free im- 
ports only and would have employed a tariff preference in 
favour of the wines of Spain, Portugal and Italy as a means 
of forcing the French to reduce their duties on British goods. 
A few months later Dilke made this most interesting observa- 
tion :— 

“At this moment I called attention to the bearing of our 
most-favoured-nation-clause treaties on the commercial condi- 
tion of the British Empire generally, and pointed out that the 
bearing of the matter on the Colonies would become very 
important some day; and I found even too much support from 
the head of the Trade Department [Chamberlain], who was 
a Protectionist or at least a Reciprocitarian, and who at once 
grasped my idea by arguing that there was a chance that some 
day there would be formed a British Zollverein, raising dis- 
criminating duties upon foreign produce as against that of the 
British Empire.” Mr. Garvin contends that Chamberlain was 
not a Protectionist in theory at this time nor for years to come, 
but that he had his doubts about the perfection of a system of 
“half-free trade’. 

Chamberlain had now set in order his own ideas regarding 
the objectives of a policy of reform. His interest was being 
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concentrated on measures for improving the lot of the working- 
people. The extension of the franchise was necessary to secure 
the ascendancy of a liberal outlook over reaction whether in 
the Whig or the Tory party. But the injection into the British 
Parliament of Irish issues diverted attention from the ques- 
tions which Chamberlain deemed of paramount importance. 
Following a series of poor harvests Irish tenants were being 
evicted by the thousand and were losing the value of their 
permanent improvements. The government introduced a 
Compensation Bill but it was defeated by the Lords. “No 
more foolish vote is recorded in the annals of the Upper 
House,” says Mr. Garvin, “nor upon them rests a deeper stain. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s peculiar glee in this exquisite vengeance 
remains a blot upon the last months of his statesmanship.” The 
government did nothing to remedy the situation and revolt 
spread rapidly in Ireland. Chamberlain and Bright wanted 
conciliation first and then a comprehensive scheme of reform; 
Forster—of the Education Bill and now Chief Secretary for 
Ireland—carried the Cabinet with him in a policy of coercion 
first with the promise of a Land Bill. The Bill was not 
acceptable to Parnell and his party and agitation continued. 
Chamberlain was soon led to the conviction that the removal of 
grievances was the last thing Parnell desired. His purpose 
was the separation of Ireland from England and the multi- 
plication of grievances was the surest means to that end. The 
Government, Chamberlain reluctantly agreeing, decided to 
suppress the Land League and to arrest Parnell. 

Mr. Garvin devotes a chapter of fascinating interest to 
the negotiations between Captain O’Shea and Chamberlain 
resulting in the Kilmainham Treaty and the release of Parnell, 
—negotiations conducted without knowledge of the over- 
whelming influence of the romance and tragedy in which 
Parnell was involved. Forster would have none of the agree- 
ment with Parnell and left the Government. As the chief 
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opponent in the Cabinet of the Forster policies and as the chief 
agent in inspiring a new hope for peace, Chamberlain had a 
right to expect the succession, but he was passed over and “poor 
Frederick Cavendish’, Lord Hartington’s brother, received 
the appointment. Mr. Garvin’s explanation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude is not without interest. John Morley’s demand 
in the Pall Mall Gazette of Forster’s resignation had been 
attributed most improperly to Chamberlain’s ambitions and 
intrigues. “Gladstone,” moreover, ‘never liked Joe’, nor 
appreciated him adequately in any way until too late; nor did 
the Prime Minister ever desire to strengthen the Radical in- 
terest.”” The Phoenix Park murders in an instant changed the 
aspect of Irish affairs and released new vials of hatred which 
found expression in coercion redoubled. 

Again Gladstone rejected Chamberlain. That would 
have been a confession that his choice a week before had been 
wrong, and would have made Chamberlain the master of the 
Cabinet. 

This incident revealed a delightful picture of the filial 
loyalty of the Chamberlains. His brother Arthur writes: “I 
cannot believe that W. E. G. would be so mean as to ask you 
to take now the appointment that he did not offer when it 
seemed your due.... If you think it your duty to accept the 
post you must allow one of us to be with you—not to get in 
your way and follow you about, but to be handy when you 
have time to talk, so that you should have one of your own 
family to talk with.” Well might Chamberlain have found 
here abundant compensation for the disappointment of two 
galling rebuffs. 

The Radicals in the Cabinet continued to press for social 
reform; although confronted ‘by a hostile majority among the 
ministers they believed that their opinions were endorsed by 
four-fifths of the Liberals throughout the country. During 
1883 Chamberlain conducted an extensive platform campaign 
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in which he outlined the Radical programme for a new era of 
democracy. The designation of Lord Salisbury as represent- 
ing a class “who toil not neither do they spin” aroused the 
enthusiasm of the crowd and the bitter hatred of privilege and 
wealth. An unhappy reference to “the representatives of 
Royalty” brought on his head the wrath of the Sovereign. The 
Radicals with the aid of Gladstone carried the cabinet on three 
points—extension of the franchise to the rural labourer, the 
inclusion of Ireland on equal terms, and, when this had been 
done, redistribution. This was to be but the prelude to a 
scheme of reform involving the breaking up of large landed 
estates, the taxing of urban property to abolish the slums and 
the imposition of a levy on all unearned increment. But the 
battle of the franchise was not yet won. Gladstone’s Franchise 
Bill, although unacceptable to Parnell, passed the Commons 
but was held up by the Lords. ‘The position of the Upper 
House seemed likely for a time to provide a new issue but 
Mr. Gladstone’s genius for compromise finally produced a bill 
acceptable to Radicals and Tory Peers. “The change meant 
the fall of the historic Whigs. That Patrician caste could not 
be again a controlling or nullifying factor in the Liberal 
party.” 

Chamberlain’s restless energy and crusading zeal carried 
him forward in the summer of 1885 to a more specific defini- 
tion of his project of reform in what came to be known as the 
“Unauthorized Programme”. His colleagues of the Cabinet 
had not been consulted; Whig ministers refused to subscribe 
to his “Socialistic” proposals. Once more he comes into conflict 
with Mr. Gladstone but this time the Prime Minister’s case 
was solidly established on sound constitutional practice. The 
protest is a model of Gladstonian diction :— 

“It rarely happens, even in less anxious and busy times, 
that members of the Cabinet find themselves tempted to go so 
far afield into political questions not proximate, as your 
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abundant store of energy and vigorous period of life have 
enabled you to do. You would not be insensible to the risk 
that other members of the Cabinet, exercising an abstract right 
in an opposite direction, might feel that silence would be 
interpreted as consent, and might deliver some opinions con- 
tradictory to yours... The consequence of such divarications 
is discredit pro tanto to the Government, and the weakness 
which ought to wait upon discredit.” Chamberlain was obliged 
to retreat and did so with the utmost of skill while claiming 
the right of free speech on issues of the future as distinguished 
from Cabinet questions of the day. For the first time Mr. 
Gladstone felt, says Mr. Garvin, “that a member of his Cabinet 
had made a popular appeal not only independent of the Prime 
Minister but challenging to his proper authority.” Small 
doubt that Gladstone “from this moment was silently estranged 
and in no mind to make Chamberlain’s aspirations easy of 
fulfilment.” The prophet of the new Democracy begins to 
realize that the Great Man of Liberalism belongs to an age 
which was fading rapidly into the mists. The Radicalism of 
Chamberlain is gradually assuming a position vis-d-vis the 
Liberalism of Gladstone. The older man thus far has held the 
reins of power, but time, so it seemed, was on the side of the 
younger protagonist. But fate determined that the final con- 
flict should centre about another issue. When that is decided 
against him the doughty crusader from Birmingham places 
another standard at the head of his forces. The mottoes there 
emblazoned were being woven in these turbulent days of his 
presidency of the Board of Trade. 

South Africa and Egypt caused much anxiety to Glad- 
stone’s second Ministry. Certain Boers of the Transvaal had 
attacked a native chief of Bechuanaland—and a British sub- 
ject—and had placed his country under the protection of the 
Transvaal state. Chamberlain persuaded the government to 
take prompt and vigorous action. A strong expedition was 
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sent to Bechuanaland and the native chiefs were soon restored 
without the firing of a shot. Less fortunate was British 
intervention in Egypt but, once there, it had not been possible 
to withdraw. British troops had been sent to the Soudan and 
were in danger of destruction unless they could be brought out 
of the country. Gordon was placed in charge of the expedition. 
He was given full discretionary power “to retain the troops 
for such reasonable period as you may think necessary, in 
order that the abandonment of the country may be accom- 
plished with the least possible danger to life and property.” 
“These instructions,’ Mr. Garvin argues, “were the chief 
cause of disaster. So far from disobeying such instructions he 
died for trying to obey them. Equally the reverse of the truth 
is the old charge that he altered his route. It was altered for 
him.” The unhappy story of Gordon’s expedition is told in 
detail and an attempt is made to fix responsibility for the 
disaster. “They (the Government) could have repudiated 
Gordon’s ideas and recalled him. They could have accepted 
his ideas and supported him. They did neither.” The cabinet 
was hopelessly divided and was paralysed when prompt action 
was essential. Only when it was too late was a relieving 
expedition despatched. 

The death of Gordon became a central fact in the politics 
of the late nineteenth century. The position is stated by Mr. 
Garvin with admirable clearness. 

“In domestic policy apart from Ireland Gladstone was a 
majestic Conservative, invaluable to that side on the social 
question. Chamberlain, by confident and powerful initiative 
on the platform and in the Cabinet, promised to alter the whole 
spirit and direction of British politics. But, again, many men, 
hitherto Liberal on the whole, were made Conservative for life 
by Gordon’s death; it left an ineffaceable impression upon 
numbers of young men’s minds; by its effect on the borough 
elections later in the year, it had its part in preventing Liber- 
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alism from gaining any majority independent of Parnell, and 
so helped to frustrate the Radical hopes that Chamberlain was 
then building on the new franchise.” 

A very able South African politician, visiting in England 
during the fight on the franchise, had met Chamberlain and 
had been impressed by his personality. He departed for home 
with a new hope for the Empire and with the prayer that before 
long Mr. Chamberlain might become the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The press report of the statement of the 
South African was preserved by Chamberlain among his 
papers. Already the germ of a new crusade had found a suit- 
able lodgement. ‘The champion of social reform, frustrated, 
was to turn to the new Imperialism. 

It remained for the Irish question through the agencies 
of Parnell and Gladstone to complete the process of frustra- 
tion. Chamberlain saw clearly that the problem of Ireland 
had to be solved before the Parliament at Westminster would 
be permitted to devote its attention to the urgent necessities 
of social reform. Captain O’Shea appeared again in 1885 with 
a plan of local self-government for Ireland which he repre- 
sented as “Parnell’s scheme”. Had Chamberlain then known 
that this was not Parnell’s “own proposal’ for a “final settle- 
ment’’, much of bitterness and confusion would have been 
avoided. Parnell did approve of the plan of local government 
but only as an instrument by which a separate and independent 
parliament might be made effective in Ireland. Chamberlain’s 
plan accepted the scheme of local municipal government but 
included a National Council chosen either by the municipal 
bodies or by the people directly. This National Council would 
be given control of national as distinct from Imperial concerns 
and would supplant the old Castle government. This scheme 
of devolution was intended by Chamberlain to preserve the 
unity of the United Kingdom and to relieve the Parliament at 
Westminster of responsibility for Irish domestic affairs. It 
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meant Home Rule within the existing structure of the United 
Kingdom and precisely for that reason was rejected by 
Parnell. The Irish leader saw clearly that the acceptance of 
the Chamberlain scheme would have sealed the doom of the 
movement for separation. Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, 
was moving slowly and silently in the direction of Home Rule 
and a separate Irish Parliament. 

The general election gave the Liberals a majority over 
the Conservatives of 86—the exact number of Parnell’s fol- 
lowing. Chamberlain’s “unauthorized programme” had saved 
the government from defeat—but for what purpose! Mr. 
Garvin describes with dramatic vividness the launching of the 
Gladstonian thunderbolt. The Great Man had decided on 
Home Rule and a separate parliament as the best solution of 
the Irish problem and was willing to pay this price for Parnell’s 
support. Chamberlain had opposed consistently the disrup- 
tion of the kingdom; Union was fundamental in his conception 
of the Kingdom and of the Empire. There was now no 
alternative to resignation and Chamberlain accepted it with 
courage though with bitter disappointment. His vision of 
Liberalism as an agency of social reform had been dissipated 
with tragic suddenness. Mr. Garvin ventures the opinion that 
Gladstone’s retirement after the general election of 1885 would 
have been best for the three great questions—the Irish ques- 
tion, the Social question and the Imperial question alike—and 
there is much to support this view. 

The picture of Chamberlain presented in the closing 
chapters of this instalment of the “Life” is truly pathetic. His 
friendship with Morley—the most intimate of all his personal 
associations—was rudely shattered. On the eve of what seemed 
certain victory for the cause of Social Reform Chamberlain 
agreed that Dilke, who had been sedulously trained for the 
premiership, should succeed to the leadership of the party. In 
mid-July of 1885 Dilke expected to reach the premiership ‘in a 
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few sessions’. With tragic suddenness disaster broke over the 
head of the premier-designate. The public life of Britain was 
deprived of the services of one of its ablest minds and Cham- 
berlain was robbed of his most valuable ally. It is a picture 
of desolation and frustration complete. 

But already the outlines of a new and larger temple had 
been drawn. ‘The story of Chamberlain the Imperialist is 
awaited with the greatest interest. It will be a different nar- 
rative, not without its record of disappointment, but it will 
close with a consciousness of satisfaction in solid and abiding 
achievement. 


LUKE AND JOHN 
By GrorcGeE HERBERT CLARKE 


—___ 


Said Luke to John: “D’ye want a job? 
Ye'’ll wash the glassware, and ye’ll swab 
The brass-work, fetch the bottles up; 

And then there’s them that sip and sup— 
Them guests upstairs that get their cheer 
With the help o’ spirits or lager beer— 
Yell wait on them. Ye’re a likely lad— 
Better, I swear, than the last I had; 

And ye have a manner, the way ye munch 
When the hunger’s on ye, at my free lunch. 
What are ye at all? Some ruddy duke?” 


“Td like the job,” said John to Luke. 


Said Luke to John: “Mind now, ’tis work! 
Where are ye from?” 

“IT wouldn’t shirk,” 
Said John. “I’m off an English clipper.” 


“English? Well, I’m your Irish skipper! 
A clipper is it? Ye need a shearing: 
Let you go out for a real God-fearing 
Crop o’ the mane. Be quick! Ye’re hired.” 


Luke found the youth all he desired— 
Quiet, and ready to do his share 

Of the long day’s work. If rather spare 
Of build, yet strong he seemed to be, 
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Tanned by the sun and the salt sea— 
Least of Luke’s men.— (The high bartender 
Himself, though splendid, was no skilled blender 
Of fancy drams from fancy flagons 

Or foreign kegs from the dockyard wagons: 
He hadn’t learned the experts’ tricks 

Of juggling liquors till they mix, 

Nor had he e’er the method reckoned 

Of pouring from first glass to second 

Its brimming burden over shoulder, 
Reversing nimbly—that was bolder 

Than he could be. Men who did that 
Were connoisseurs of vine and vat. 

They drew big pay. They had their pride. 
Their code was some Bartender’s Guide.) 


John sliced the lemons, served the malt, 

Kept the place clean; his only fault 

Was shyness. Clients liked the lad, 

The busy, tidy way he had. 

Rough moments came, yet not too rough— 
Things went no farther than far enough. 
Lowly and lonely he, yet keen 

On the Adventure’s shifting scene. 

He thought his wage a princely plenty— 
Fifteen a month, soon raised to twenty, 

With meals—quick lunch and democratic— 
And a little old room in a fusty attic. 

At knocking-off time, tired to the bone, 

He climbed to his cubbyhole all alone, 

Looked out at the stars and sighed and smiled 
And sank on his cot and was reconciled 

In instant sleep—scant time for feeding 

His mind on a book, though he longed for reading. 
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Seven days a week he worked, and one day 
(The Raines Law closed saloons on Sunday), 
Despite the watch and the windows shaded 
Two strangers sidled in and raided 

The place. Luke noted sundry signs 

And used finesse, for he hated fines: 

He spoke no word of bond or bail, 

Yet he and his men kept out of jail. 

The thing was settled in a jiffy 

And both the visitors got squiffy, 

With “Well, here’s how!” and “Happy days!”— 
Thus perfect peace, to John’s amaze. 


Luke is translated now, and John 

Is English Laureate, has got on. 

John lived with Luke as a household member 
From early May till mid-September; 

Then the Adventure stirred within him 

And would not suffer life to pin him. 
Adventure calls, Adventure conquers: 

John girt him up and gat to Yonkers. 


In Yonkers town he dropped the waiter 
And climbed to carpet-fabricator. 

In his spare time he sat and scribbled, 
And eagerly while he ate he nibbled 

At better fare in book or journal 

To savour in the long nocturnal 

Sessions with songs of far seafaring, 
Tales of bright love and gallant bearing, 
Fun of the fair or the circus booth, 
Ballads of battle, yarns of youth. 

They busied his brain, they made him long 
To utter the tale and sing the song. 
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Some he essayed, rejected some, : 

And courted the words that would not come .. . 
“Quicken me, Beauty!” The lad’s heart leapt. 
“Prove me!” He turned at last, and slept. 


Christmas was nearing, Christmas came, 
And a festal number—Truth by name— 
Brought new delights: a bard Canadian 

Sang there a heartfelt song Arcadian— 

The Piper of Arll: its necromancy 

Kindled and fired John’s poet-fancy; 

He dreamed the story, dreamed the setting— 
That was the time of his begetting. 


Dodging no duty, John the Lector 

Toiled on and rose, was made inspector, 
Checking the product with the pattern 
Day in, day out, till Time, the slattern, 
Took him one eve (he had the vapours) 
To Bill East’s shop for books and papers; 
"Twas there he first scanned Chaucer’s pages 
Of greening Kent, of pilgrimages, 

Of parleying fowl, brave tales or arch, 
Told by the pilgrims on their march. 

He bought the book of that friendly rover 
And read it once, and read it over, 
And read it till Dan Chaucer’s spirit 
Involved him, and he did inherit 

That homely wisdom, that folk-kindness, 
Freedom from bitterness and blindness: 
So Geoffrey’s torch to John descended; 
Masefield was made. My tale is ended. 


Still, there’s a sequel. On Luke’s wall 
There hung no photograph at all 
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Save only John’s—‘“‘To my kind old friend 

And master’’—and, written at the end, 
“With grateful memories,” and signed. 

Friendship like that is far to find. 

Each knew his man, each kept his trust 

In the other’s worth, as manhood must. 

Luke tasted that shy wanderer’s writing 

And found The Widow most inviting. 
“Because he calls a spade a spade 

In that same book. John ain’t afraid.” 

This verdict uttered, Luke O’Connor 

Looks at his lad in the place of honour; 

And “Thank you, sir!” says John-on-the-wall, 
“Thank you for liking my things at all.” 

And he thinks again of “our human ken’— 

Of “the marvellous hearts of simple men”; 

Or poor lost Jim and of Anna his Circe, 

And then of The Everlasting Mercy, 

Of publican Si and of poacher Saul, 

And “Thank you, sir!” says John-on-the-wall. 


ARCHIBALD MACMECHAN 
By WILHELMINA. GorRDON 


—___. 


iby a class-room on the third floor of the unlovely red brick 

building which was the old Dalhousie, a class of Freshmen 
sat, some thirty years ago, while from the desk facing them a 
well-groomed professor read in a carefully modulated voice the 
episode of the passing of Mr. Valiant-for-truth. “...So he 
passed over, and all the trumpets sounded for him on the other 
side.” ‘Twice he read the passage, while they listened; then 
they wrote down as much of Bunyan’s account as they could 
remember, and gave it a heading. This was Dr. MacMechan, 
trying to teach his junior pupils to concentrate their attention 
and to accustom their ears to the rhythm of beautiful English 
prose. What I have to say here, so soon after his death, is an 
attempt not to estimate his service to English letters but rather 
to suggest the man whom I have known as teacher and. writer 
and friend. 

No teacher worked more diligently than he to set before 
Canadian students an ideal of style. “Would it be too much 
to hope that Dalhousie graduates might be recognized by their 
manner of writing?” ‘To this end he devised his “red books”, 
in which Freshman and Sophomore compositions were written 
and re-written, and set himself the weary task of correcting 
them, gently and firmly disentangling the slim thread of 
thought from grammatical knots or snarls of elaborate wordi- 
ness. And from his occasional, restrained words of comment 
the reader might learn to criticize without carping, to encourage 
without excitement. 

There were great men then in the “little college”. Dr. 
Seth and Dr. MacGregor had gone to Edinburgh and Dr. 
Schurman to Cornell; Professor Macdonald, classicist and 
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mathematician, was dead; but Howard Murray in Classics 
was proving to be for generations of students the ablest of 
teachers, and in Chemistry “Eben” MacKay, lucid in exposi- 
tion and unerring in demonstration, was opening, even to the 
least scientific minds, possibilities of investigation, and warning 
his students against unwarranted assumption and dogmatic 
assertion. ‘These were some of Dr. MacMechan’s colleagues 
at Dalhousie. He had come there in 1889, a graduate of the 
University of Toronto, a Ph.D. of Johns Hopkins, with some 
years’ experience of teaching in Ontario schools. Almost the 
only Upper Canadian, for some time at least, among men from 
the Old Country and the Maritime Provinces, he never sug- 
gested that in the school system of his native Province all that 
was best in education had been embodied and embalmed. It 
took time for undergraduates to appreciate “Archie”, with his 
deliberate effort to pronounce English words carefully and 
musically, which they were apt to mistake for affectation. Ina 
sense he was the teacher’s teacher; only when his pupils came 
in their turn to be teachers did they clearly realize his unremit- 
ting effort, his self-imposed task of correcting many exercises, 
and admire the severe discipline and the careful planning 
which regulated his work, the serene temper and the tireless 
practice in writing which kept his own style from being in- 
fected by the formless sentences, the confused thought, the 
colloquial blunders which sprawled through the “red books”’. 

Some five years ago, when representatives of Depart- 
ments of English forgathered from almost all the universities 
of Canada, Dr. MacMechan read a scholarly paper on a rather 
remote subject of academic interest. In speaking to one of 
his former pupils, himself well known as writer and teacher, 
I expressed my surprise at this choice. “Oh, no,” he said, 
“Archie has a hundred of these in his cell.” Yet the by-paths 
of literary scholarship were not his favourite field; more and 
more he became intrigued with ships and history, particularly 
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with Nova Scotia history and Nova Scotia ships. It is well, 
perhaps, for the teaching and writing of history that its docu- 
ments have become the hunting-ground for other than pro- 
fessional historians. The new Nova Scotia Archives Building, 
with its catalogued stacksful of treasured papers and its airy 
spaces for examining them, makes it possible to look closely 
at the lives of settlers, Pre-Loyalist and others, to come to 
grips with their problems, economic and political. It was here 
that Dr. MacMechan, having given over his teaching and 
come back after his holiday of travel, was collecting material 
for a history of Nova Scotia. On the Thursday afternoon he 
set his books and papers in order on his desk, ready for the 
next morning. On the Monday evening he was dead. To 
Dalhousie he left almost all his library and manuscripts; 
others may build, if they can, on the foundations which he laid. 

In dedicating Sagas of the Sea he speaks of sailing on 
Lake Ontario. It is seldom given to a college professor to 
own a yacht, and in Nova Scotia he was more often passenger 
than skipper. But he came to know officers and ships of the 
Navy, and long before his youngest daughter married a sailor 
he was at home in more than one ward-room. And as the 
stories and traditions of the Navy gripped his imagination, so 
did the tales of fishing smacks and clipper ships, with their 
record of courage and initiative and high adventure. It was 
he who gathered the collection of models and pictures of ships 
which to-day fills one room in the Archives Building with the 
very sound of the sea; and not a few of his readers will turn 
most often to Sagas of the Sea, There Go the Ships, and the 
fights and rescues by sea recounted in Old Province Tales. 

“T cannot tell their wonder, nor make known 
Ships that have once thrilled through me to the bone.” 

Nova Scotians admit, some with reluctance, all with sur- 
prise, that it needed this Ontario-born writer to show them the 
riches of the Province, not only the unmatched beauty of the 
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Valley in blossom and the stately line and delicate detail of the 
Province House, but also the courage and endurance of hardy 
seamen, the enterprise of early ship-builders. ‘These shining 
examples of courage, hardihood, and self devotion,” he writes 
in the Introduction to There Go the Ships, “are a far more 
precious heritage than all the wealth ever won or still to be 
drawn from the mine, the field, the forest and the sea.” 

He found some of his stories in old books; others he heard 
from old men and women in villages by the sea, people as a 
rule reluctant to talk about themselves. It seems at first sur- 
prising that they should open their hearts and memories to this 
stranger, fastidious in clothes and accent. But behind the 
obvious differences between them they came to realize his 
sincere and patient interest, his warm sympathy, his constant 
courtesy; and they spoke to him as to a friend. 

With his rare tolerance, almost the only faults which 
overcame his patience and roused him to active dislike were 
rudeness in manner, slovenliness in language and appearance. 
No one ever saw him adjusting his tie as he entered the class- 
room, however early the hour. His days were ordered, and 
in large measure filled—not crammed—with work. Once a 
week his book reviews were published in The Montreal 
Standard; when he died the material for several weeks to come 
was already at the office. For such a contributor editors must 
have been thankful indeed. He planned his play-time as 
carefully as his work. His year’s leave of absence, after forty- 
three years of teaching, was thoughtfully and _ happily 
arranged, and divided among places to which he had long hoped 
to go. Orderliness, control, nothing in excess. No savage 
gibes, no bursts of temper. Perhaps no moments of ecstasy, 
but no giving over of the spirit to darkness and despair. He 
had Highland blood, but his was the Greek ideal. 

With him, as with other significant writers, the style was 
the very man. In his early work, The Porter of Bagdad, the 
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manner of writing was delicate, playing with words as with the 
tangles of Neaera’s hair. As a model for English prose he 
preferred the restraint, the modulated cadences of Addison. 
But he had already called himself ‘‘a professed Carlylean”, and 
had analysed the style of Sartor as admiringly as the thought. 
Carlyle profoundly influenced him. The two had more in 
common than would appear from the obvious points of con- 
trast. A son of the Manse, he readily picked up the trick of 
pointing his meaning with Scripture quotations and references. 
“When the allusion is understood,” he writes of Carlyle in his 
edition of Sartor Resartus, “the cloudy veil becomes fire, a 
great and shining light.” And again, “For the sake of the 
wayfaring man, the book is provided throughout with admir- 
able summaries.” 

Like Carlyle’s, his interest in history was in the men who 
made it; but not so much in outstanding Heroes as in men and 
women often unrecognized. As he turned more and more to 
ships and seamen, his style became more like theirs, quiet, un- 
emotional, precise in detail. ‘Lawrence built for strength as 
well as beauty. No trenails for him. All was metal fastened. 
Two hundred tons of bolts were put into her.” But when he 
is describing a crisis, the style moves with the rhythm of strong 
emphasis. 


“All Christmas Day, the Dufferin tried to hold her own; but 
manifold, sudden, terrific strains in all directions, and the direct 
assaults of the sea began to dismember the luckless vessel. And the 
winter night closed down.” 


It was no accident that made Archibald MacMechan turn 
to stories of the sea. True, there is excess rather than modera- 
tion in the sailor’s life, with perils of waters, hunger, thirst, 
danger at every turn. But in the character of the Nova Scotia 
seaman he found the control which he admired, adventure held 
in check by discipline, strong emotion but rarely expressing 
itself, “the cardinal virtue of Fortitude”. 
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The things of the spirit were real to him. He never thrust 
forward his religious views; he avoided controversy, and 
realized the unhappy state of the moderate forced into one 
camp or the other; but what it meant to his minister to see him 
always in his place on Sunday and at the Preparatory Service, 
to be free to discuss with him problems of religious experience 
and to share with him its joys, only the lonely heart of a min- 
ister can know. The harmony of his life, not without its minor 
notes, the even rhythm, the gracious, ready courtesy, these did 
not come at haphazard, nor were they brought about by 
mechanical system; his serenity was that of Faithful. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SCENE. 


During the past few months the political centre of interest 
has shifted from the federal to the provincial field. Since the 
last federal election two provincial governments, those of Que- 
bec and Manitoba, sought and obtained a renewal of the 
confidence of their electors. Mr. Taschereau and Mr. Bracken 
were fortunate in being able to consult the people before the 
full force of the economic depression had made itself felt. 
Other provincial prime ministers are now being obliged to test 
their skill in navigation at a time when the storms of political 
discontent are most severe. 

Mr. Harrington, prime minister of Nova Scotia and the 
first of the provincial leaders to tempt fortune, suffered politi- 
cal disaster. After a tenure of office unprecedented in length 
in the British Empire, the Liberal party was swept from 
power in 1925 by the Conservative opposition under the lead- 
ership of the Hon. E. N. Rhodes. The next provincial 
election increased substantially the following of the Liberal 
opposition although the government obtained a safe majority. 
Mr. Harrington, who succeeded to the leadership of the 
government on the retirement of Mr. Rhodes to accept a port- 
folio in Mr. Bennett’s cabinet in 1930, enjoyed the confidence 
of his party and in normal times might reasonably have 
expected a renewal of his mandate. Although the effects of 
economic depression have been less severe in Nova Scotia than 
in other parts of Canada they created a feeling of discontent 
too great for the government to overcome. Failure to provide 
old-age pensions and the introduction of a complicated system 
of registration of voters added to the general feeling of dis- 
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satisfaction with the administration. The personality and 
peculiar qualifications of Mr. Angus McDonald, the leader of 
the Liberal party, unquestionably brought support to the 
Opposition. Mr. McDonald is a native of the province, a 
graduate of Dalhousie University and of the Law School of 
whose faculty he became subsequently a most valuable member. 
Few party leaders have undertaken the responsibilities of 
government with a better training than the new prime minister 
of Nova Scotia. With the advantage of youth on his side he 
should be able to make a distinct contribution to the public life 
of his province and of the Dominion. 

The next government to test its strength is that of 
Premier Tolmie of British Columbia. Mr. Tolmie, like Mr. 
Rhodes in Nova Scotia and Mr. Baxter in New Brunswick, 
abandoned the federal political field to assume the leadership 
of a provincial Conservative party and, at the outset, was 
equally successful. But British Columbia possesses a tradition 
of political instability, and few governments have encountered 
such serious financial difficulties as those which have con- 
fronted Mr. Tolmie’s administration during its tenure of office. 
At another time and in different conditions the ‘genial doctor’, 
who made hosts of personal friends in Ottawa, might have 
steered the party ship safely past the shoals. His attempt to 
induce the Liberal opposition to join with him in a Union 
government did not succeed. At the same time the party 
supporting the government manifested clear symptoms of dis- 
integration. Most significant in the recent political history of 
British Columbia is the development of a vigorous ‘Independ- 
ent’ movement which seeks to break away from the dominance 
of the old political parties in the administration of provincial 
affairs. Former colleagues of Premier Tolmie have accepted 
nomination as Independents while a separate non-partisan 
movement under the nominal leadership of the Hon. W. J. 
Bowser, a former Conservative prime minister, and Mr. 
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Dugald Donaghy, a former Liberal member of the House of 
Commons, has gained extensive support. The tragically 
sudden death of Mr. Bowser, for many years a powerful force 
in British Columbia polities, will unquestionably affect the 
fortunes of this group. The provincial election which is to 
be held in November seems thus to be reduced to a contest 
between the present Liberal opposition and the Independents. 
The Independents promise a genuine union government repre- 
senting all classes and interests in the community with the 
question of leadership left in abeyance until after the election. 
There is in this movement further and significant evidence 
of a definite relaxation of the ties of association with the older 
political parties. 

The province of Ontario, likewise, is due to have an elec- 
tion within the course of a year. It cannot be claimed that 
the last session of the legislature enhanced the reputation of 
the government either with its own supporters or with the 
public. It is doubtful if a leader who did not command the 
personal respect enjoyed by Mr. Henry or whose reputation 
for personal integrity was less secure could have continued as 
head of the party. Since the close of the session Mr. Henry 
has pursued a particularly shrewd and cautious policy. Any 
administration must realize the risks involved in an appeal to 
the country at a time of widespread discontent and Mr. Henry 
should stand to gain politically by deferring the election until 
next year. If business is capable of maintaining the upward 
trend manifest during the summer months, the effects of the 
depression will be less pronounced in creating hostility to the 
existing government. The Conservative party, being a party 
of the Right, stands to gain likewise from divisions among the 
adherents of the Left. In the two preceding provincial elec- 
tions .the Conservative party profited by the three-cornered 
contests staged in many rural constituencies through the nomi- 
nation of Liberal and U.F.O. candidates. The working 
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arrangement effected by the leaders of the Liberal and U.F.O. 
parties in the present campaign will reduce such contests to a 
minimum. But radicalism is again divided and the extreme 
left finds a new party, the Canadian Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, likely to enter the lists in the provincial campaign. The 
strength of this new movement is in the cities rather than in 
the country and during the course of this winter its organiza- 
tion will doubtless be promoted most actively. It may well 
play the role of the U.F.O. in the last election and divide the 
forces of opposition to the government. ‘The appearance of 
C.C.F. candidates may readily prevent much of the vote of 
discontent from swinging behind the Liberal-U.F'.O. combina- 
tion. So that Mr. Henry rather than the C.C.F. is likely to 
play the role of tertiws gaudens. 

The political picture of Quebec presents a striking con- 
trast to that of British Columbia. The innate conservatism of 
the French Canadian is reflected in the stability of the present 
provincial administration, nominally Liberal but thoroughly 
Conservative in its outlook. The advent of Laurier to power 
in the federal field in 1896 contributed to the overthrow of a 
Conservative provincial administration in the following year. 
Under the leadership of three most capable administrators, 
Parent, Gouin and Taschereau, the Liberal party has managed 
to hold the reins of power without interruption for thirty-six 
years. It now seems probable that the Liberal administration 
will be challenged by a Conservative opposition on the score 
of its reactionary conservatism. Mr. Duplessis, the member 
for Three Rivers, who had acted as House Leader during the 
last session of the legislature, has been confirmed in the leader- 
ship of the party at a provincial convention held recently at 
Sherbrooke. The criticism directed against the government at 
this convention was concerned largely with the transfer of the 
natural resources of the province to private individuals and 
their exploitation by corporate interests. The convention 
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placed itself on record as favouring the development and sale 
by the province of hydro-electric power, and of other schemes 
involving a more extensive participation by the state in the 
economic activities of the province. The proposal of the city 
of St. Hyacinthe to establish a municipal plant for the genera- 
tion of hydro-electric power indicates dissatisfaction with the 
present system by which private corporations control the dis- 
tribution of power. During recent years the province of 
Quebec has offered a larger measure of protection to capital- 
istic enterprise than has any other province in the Dominion. 
The administration has enjoyed the support of St. James 
Street; on the eve of the last provincial election the Montreal 
Gazette advocated the return of the Taschereau government. 
The Canadian Commonwealth Federation stands little chance 
of making much impression on the mind of the French 
Canadian farmer or workman. If state socialism of the 
moderate type adopted in Ontario, or a scheme of radical 
social legislation is to be made acceptable to the people of 
Quebec, it would appear that it must be through the medium 
of the provincial Conservative party. Political paradoxes 
have long since ceased to excite attention in Quebec, but it 
would not be surprising if the provincial Conservative party 
were to capitalize the prevailing discontent by proposing a 
programme of advanced, if not radical, social legislation. 

In the prairie provinces one expects to find the home of 
radicalism, and here it is that the C.C.F. hopes to make its 
most extensive conquests. The province of Saskatchewan 
seems to provide the most favourable fighting ground. The 
present government, which must seek a renewal of its mandate 
in the early future, is a coalition of Conservatives and a F’arm- 
ers’ party. There is evidence to indicate that this government, 
likewise, is encountering serious difficulties. The former 
Liberal administration met defeat in part because of a 
suspicion that it maintained too intimate relations with the 
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Roman Catholic Church, a feeling cultivated sedulously by the 
Ku Klux Klan organization. The religious issue is not likely 
to be as effective in the next election as it was in the last, and, 
to that extent, the government will be obliged to find other 
ground for popular support. Mr. Anderson’s position in the 
leadership of the Conservative party is none too secure, while 
the ties holding the coalition together are of doubtful strength. 
Nor will the policies of the federal government be expected to 
bring much strength to the provincial administration. Here, 
too, an attempt was made to form a union government to 
include representatives of the Liberal opposition, an attempt 
which proved disastrous to the one Liberal member who joined 
the government. 

The growing of wheat plays a greater part in the economy 
of Saskatchewan than in that of any other province in the 
Dominion. The disorganization of the wheat market has, 
therefore, caused greater distress in Saskatchewan than in any 
other part of Canada. Expenditures required to provide 
relief have been enormous while, at the same time, the sources 
of the stream of taxation have gradually dried up. If the 
modern capitalistic system is to be put on trial the chances of 
an unfavourable verdict would seem to be greater in 
Saskatchewan than in any other province. The C.C.F. is well 
organized; its leader, Mr. Coldwell, a Regina school teacher, 
makes an effective popular appeal and is becoming a familiar 
figure to the people of his province. The election in Saskatch- 
ewan will resolve itself into a three-cornered contest with all 
the uncertainties attendant upon such a conflict. If the C.C.F. 
programme is capable of enlisting the support of a farming 
community it will be given its supreme opportunity in 
Saskatchewan. 
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PROBLEMS OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Political conditions within the provinces cannot be entirely 
without influence on the strategy of the federal government. 
Save for the Summer Schools there has been virtually a cessa- 
tion of activity on the part of the two older parties during the 
summer months. These schools, modelled on a method of 
political education which has been highly developed in 
England, have been voted a distinct success by those in attend- 
ance this year and may provide a most valuable forum for the 
discussion of public affairs. One significant condition, however, 
seems to have been made evident alike at the Conservative 
school at Newmarket and the Liberal school at Port Hope, 
namely, that the thought of the younger and more vigorous 
element in each party has carried it much beyond the position 
of the party leaders. It is clear that many of the old shibbo- 
leths have lost their magic with the younger men and women, 
whose approach to the problems of to-day is determined by a 
new political philosophy. We seem to be approaching a cycle 
in the orientation of political thought not unlike that which 
occurred in Britain two decades ago. 

While it is true that hard times impose a heavy burden 
on any government, the present federal administration may 
find certain compensating forces working in its favour. A 
government of the Right possesses distinct advantages during 
a period of political flux and uncertainty. Its position is 
relatively clearly defined and it numbers among its friends those 
who are satisfied with the existing economic and social order. 
Specifically, it stands for the maintenance of the capitalistic 
system and the reduction to a minimum of governmental inter- 
vention in business; it relies on the play of competition to 
preserve an equitable distribution of the product of industry. 
Such an outlook reduces to a minimum the action of the state 
in the direction and control of the economic activities of the 
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citizen; it accepts a tariff policy which has already effected a 
planned economy for the nation, an economy which tends to 
encourage the manufacturing industries without adequate 
regard, it is alleged by its opponents, for the interests of the 
primary producer or of the consuming public. It is much 
easier to define a position which involves the maintenance of 
the status quo than one which involves positive and constructive 
measures of reform. 

The platform of the C.C.F. occupying the extreme left was 
defined by the Regina convention. It refuses to accept the 
capitalistic system as capable of ministering adequately to the 
needs of modern society and proposes the socialization of vari- 
ous branches of economic activity. It suggests, in general, the 
progressive introduction of state socialism as the only means 
by which the product of cooperative effort may be distributed 
equitably. The sphere of activity of the state would thus be 
greatly enlarged; it would assume responsibility for securing 
and maintaining a basis of distribution which would give labour 
a larger share of the product than it now enjoys and would 
ensure it against the uncertainty involved in constantly fluctu- 
ating conditions. 

The C.C.F. movement, pre-eminently the product of 
economic discontent, has manifested the greatest strength in 
those sections of the country where the effects of depression 
were felt most keenly, namely, in the prairie provinces and 
among the unemployed workers of the larger cities. Many 
of moderate opinion who agree with its diagnosis of the causes 
of distress find it difficult to see in the remedies proposed a 
reasonable prospect of effecting a cure of the ills of the social 
and economic order. Captain Elmore Philpott is unquestion- 
ably on solid ground in declaring that the fundamental re- 
quirement of the present situation is a spiritual regeneration 
which will manifest itself in a Christian and truly social 
conception of the obligations involved in the ownership of 
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property. Whether the socialized economic system which the 
C.C.F’. has in mind can be made effective without a change 
in spiritual standards is open to doubt, and whether the agency 
of political action is capable of effecting such a change 
in standards may, likewise, be questioned. One wonders 
whether, if the spiritual revolution were accomplished, the 
problem of system and mode of organization would not take 
care of itself, or, at least, cease to be of major importance. 

Whatever its strength may prove to be ultimately, the 
C.C.F. movement has placed the Liberal party definitely in 
a middle position and, as a party of the centre, has subjected 
it to attack on both flanks. The position of a party of the 
centre is always difficult to define with complete satisfaction 
because it is concerned in denying the assumptions of extreme 
reaction, on the one hand, and of ultra-radicalism on the other. 
It is obliged to carry on a war on two fronts at the one time 
with weapons which may be turned against itself by one or 
other of its adversaries. The more extreme the radicalism of 
the left, the greater the probability that moderates will rush 
to the right to preserve an even keel. Liberalism in Canada 
is facing a most critical period. There are many features of 
the political situation in Canada impressively reminiscent of 
conditions in Britain three decades ago when the fate of British 
Liberalism was being determined. There is, on the one hand, 
the suggestion of a Liberal-Conservative coalition, of the 
formation of a union government to protect the existing 
capitalistic system from the attacks of socialism; there is, on 
the other, a very definite movement of younger men of radical 
thought away from Liberalism to the party of the C.C.F’. The 
responsibilities—and the difficulties—of leadership of liberal 
thought in politics are greater to-day than ever before. 

The general problem about which discussion is most likely 
to centre is that of the extent to which the state, representing 
organized society, is justified in intervening in the economic 
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activities of the individual to ensure an equitable distribution 
of the wealth created by productive effort. Apart from the 
merits of the issue itself, this problem raises certain questions 
peculiarly the product of Canadian conditions. If the state is 
to play a larger part in directing and controlling economic 
effort, which state shall it be, the Dominion or the Province? 
The vesting of control over property and civil rights in the 
provinces by our present constitution would unquestionably 
limit the power of the Dominion in the exercise of effective 
direction of productive effort. If control is to be vested in 
the provinces, what assurance is there of such uniformity of 
action as will ensure equality of opportunity both to capital 
and to labour. With the productive enterprise of several 
provinces competing for the external market, how is the balance 
to be held evenly? At the time of the introduction of the 
N.R.A. in the United States and of the vesting of unusual 
powers in the President, much emphasis was placed on the 
fact that these changes were being made within the structure 
of the existing constitution. Should the people of Canada 
decide to undertake control of productive processes, not neces- 
sarily to the extent of the N.R.A., could they do so within the 
structure of the constitution? Is not the first step necessary 
to any reform—assuming some change to be desirable—a con- 
sideration of the adequacy of our present federal system as 
an instrument for the control of national endeavour? ‘The 
conditions of economic enterprise of all kinds have been 
changed materially since 1867. Have the agencies of govern- 
ment been adjusted to meet these significant changes? This 
problem involves a consideration not only of the distribution 
of powers between the federal and provincial governments but 
the adequacy of our parliamentary system as at present con- 
stituted to discover and formulate the best policies. There are 
many in the United States who regard the Senate and House 
of Representatives more or less as grit in the machinery 
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of government and who utter a sigh of relief when Congress 
adjourns. Is there danger of our Parliament achieving such 
an unsavoury reputation? ‘The departmental public service 
in the United States seems to enjoy a larger measure of con- 
fidence than the elected bodies. The new control now being 
exercised over all forms of productive activity in the United 
States has placed an unprecedentedly heavy burden on the 
administrative agencies of government. If we in Canada were 
to adopt such a policy—even within restricted limits—have we 
available a body of men sufficiently trained and skilled to 
assume such a burden of responsibility? If the functions of 
our governments are to be extended, is our civil service capable 
of discharging with competence the new duties which would 
be placed upon it? Regardless of the fate of political parties, 
these are questions which deserve our serious attention. It is 
conceivable that Canadians have been too complacent in their 
attitude towards the form and structure of their government 
and the training of the men responsible for its administration. 


D. McA. 
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“When the first series of the Essays and Addresses (by 
von Hiigel) appeared, the T2mes reviewer described him as 
‘the greatest living apologist for the Roman Church’, to which 
the Baron replied in the next issue that having hoped to do 
well in the dog-class he was much disconcerted at being given 
a first prize among cats”. Von Higel’s mind was so compre- 
hensive, balanced, generous and fair that apologist in the party 
sense he could never be; yet few have so commended the Roman 
Church to the modern educated world as he did by his lfe 
and teaching. ‘There are three chief moments in religion, he 
taught, the historical or institutional, the mystical and the 
philosophical. Each must have its due place, and happy is 
that religion, that Church, that individual which maintains the 
true balance of these three elements. Himself a profound 
student of mysticism and a man of deep religious experience 
he realized that mysticism must be held in check lest it run 
into subjectivism, some sort of “gnostic, esoteric, Palace of 
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Art infatuation”. He charged Protestantism with being too 
little philosophical, too much preoccupied with “redemption” 
to the exclusion of “creation”. For himself he was radical 
and free in his thinking, a modernist who could suggest that 
even St. Paul should be taken cum grano, an intensely honest 
mind; but “in spite of the fact that strenuous souls... . are 
irritated by, and rebel against, officialism, it is an essential 
factor in the soul’s solid growth and balance and in its useful- 
ness to others... The standard of Truth which it holds up 
may need at times to be revised, but Authority is the recogni- 
tion of the supremely important fact that objective Truth is 
independent of individualistic conceptions, and is a safeguard 
against the possible vagaries of subjectivism”’. Von Hiigel’s 
style was often ponderous and forbidding, all the more, there- 
fore, is a warm welcome due to this brief but competent ex- 
plication of the fundamental ideas of one who, though he 
never went either to school or college, is one of the great 
religious thinkers of the age. 

“Grace ‘tis a charming sound,” sang Philip Doddridge, 
but there have been times when “grace” has had a highly con- 
troversial sound, and in these days, to judge by many sermons, 
it has hardly any sound at all. The more, then, is Professor 
Williams’ learned and constructive essay to be welcomed and 
pondered. The old controversies as between Catholic and 
Protestant have largely turned, as Professor Williams shows, 
on a question of terminology. “ ‘Grace’, in Pauline thought, 
is thus primarily the grace of election and justification, rather 
than of sanctification”. The ecclesiastical sense of the term, 
on the other hand, is “God’s healing power of salvific will”. 
The Reformers tended to use the word “grace” in its New 
Testament sense, but their thought was firmly Augustinian, 
for the Reformation was “a great uprising of the ‘twice-born’ 
genius and temperament against a religious system which had, 
consciously or unconsciously, become adapted in the main to 
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the spiritual needs of the ‘once-born’ man, and, indeed, of the 
‘once-born’ man in his least aspiring and most easy-going 
mood”. Dr. Williams recognizes the spiritual intuition which 
lies behind the Augustinianism of St. Augustine, of St. 
Thomas, of Luther, and of Calvin (though I think he is unfair 
to St. Thomas), but himself stands firmly for some theory of 
Synergism and bravely offers a re-statement of the old ecclesi- 
astical doctrine of grace by “the frank equation of ‘grace’ with 
the Person of the Holy Spirit”. This little book, for all its 
humble appearance and popular price, is a serious and im- 
portant contribution to theology. 

It was a learned clerk on the staff of Punch, I think, who 
described Miss Waddell’s novel as “the finest flower of 
scholarship”. They say it is to the tomb of Abelard, alone of 
mediaeval Parisian monuments, that great numbers still flock 
as to a holy place; for the tragic tale of Abelard and Heloise 
is known to thousands who have no idea that Abelard is one 
of the greatest names in the history of European thought. “I 
know this. I shall not live to see it, nor you, Geoffrey, nor 
even Pierre maybe. But, when this generation is dead, the 
youngsters in Paris will be reading his books, though some 
other name will be upon them, and they will be taught by the 
men whom Abelard taught to think, though they will not 
name his name. And some day, it may be a hundred years 
from now, it may be two hundred, but some man will speak 
again of reason and authority, as he did, and will bring to- 
gether the whole Swmma of theology by just such methods as 
his, and they will write that man’s name in the Calendar of 
Saints and they will handle his book as if it were the Ark of 
the Covenant. But meantime they will have hounded Abelard 
to death.” Miss Waddell makes Peter and Heloise and others 
of their world live before our eyes. ‘This is a very fine his- 
torical novel, but it is more than a novel; it is a great interpre- 
tation of a great and tragic moment in European history. 
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John Calvin must be reckoned among the makers of the 
modern world and not least of modern Canada, remote as was 
his outlook from ours and alien to the modern taste as was 
his character. It is well that a competent and learned historian 
has retold for us the life of Calvin in the light of recent scien- 
tific research; yet the book is somewhat painful, though 
salutary, reading; the early days of Protestantism were not all 
glory, and Calvin remains, for all his wisdom, devotion, learn- 
ing and courage, an enigmatic and largely unsympathetic 
figure. The author, being concerned with history, not theology 
or religion, gives us rather an account of Calvin than an inter- 
pretation of him. Calvin’s moral austerity and theological 
ferocity, his statesmanship and powers of leadership stand 
revealed, but his inner life and the sources of his religious 
greatness remain obscure. The author quotes with approval 
Dr. Williams’ description of Calvin as a “‘twice-born’’ leader 
whose system is only appropriate for the “twice-born” religious 
type, but later he says that Calvin “did not expect from his 
followers any of the phenomena of conversion for which the 
leaders of later revivalist movements have never looked in 
vain, and which so often have given rise to such terrible heart- 
searchings’! He points out that predestination was no car- 
dinal doctrine with Calvin at first, but fails to indicate that 
this doctrine, so repellent in certain of its forms, was regarded 
by its sponsors as a necessary deduction from Scripture, that 
it was a bulwark against subjectivism and against a religion 
of emotional states and feelings, and that it offered men a 
security and guarantee corresponding to the guaranteed 
efficacy of sacraments in the Roman system. That the old 
Calvinism is no longer a tenable system is now recognized, 
but it is always easier to jettison a doctrine than to reinter- 
pret it. 

It would be difficult to imagine a better introduction to 
the study of moral problems than is provided in Professor 
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Kirk’s The Threshold of Ethics. Ease and clarity of style 
make the book “popular” in the sense that any educated person 
may enjoy it, but the thought is more penetrating and pro- 
found than that of many more pretentious text-books. ‘The 
author treats of Conscience, Psychology, Evolution, Human- 
ism, Conscientiousness and, finally, Religion. Drs. Hadfield 
and Lippmann come in for severe criticism as well as due 
praise. Dr. Kirk shows himself more Protestant in his funda- 
mental thought than might have been anticipated, but it seems 
curious that as a moral philosopher of insight he should be 
sympathetic with the view that moral ideals originated in 
conceptions of expediency. ‘The book is issued in connection 
with the Centenary of the Oxford Movement. 'The connection 
is exceedingly obscure, but the book is wholeheartedly to be 


welcomed. 
N. M. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages. By A. J. 
Macdonald. The Hulsean Lectures, 1931-2. Toronto: 
1933. Oxford University Press. Pp. 131. $1.75. 


The Open World. By Hermann Weyl. New Haven: 1982. 
Yale University Press. Pp. 84. $1.50. 


Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy: Five Essays. 
By George Santayana. Toronto: 1983. The Macmil- 
lan Company of Canada. Pp. 121. $1.50. 


These three volumes make a brilliant selection from 
recent philosophical literature. They are outstanding in the 
compactness of their presentation, in the competence of their 
authors, in the special interest which they excite within their 
respective fields. 
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Dr. Macdonald’s study on Medieval Theology is an 
admirable essay. It shows wide reading in texts which are 
only names to most historians; and a familiarity with historical 
accounts of the development of medieval thought rare in 
professional theologians. It is with ample erudition that the 
author advances his thesis: that the conflict between authority 
and reason is a late development; that authority and reason 
were indeed distinguished from Augustine down; but that the 
contrast then was not that of revelation against “mere” reason, 
but rather that of the revelation of written texts as against 
the revelation of divinely illumined reason in individual minds. 
A notable example of this thesis he finds in John Scotus 
Erigena. This thinker, he declares, has been misconstrued as 
a “rationalist”’ even by such acute students as Gilson. But the 
“reason” which John the Scot advanced as superior to author- 
ity was totally different from the “reason” of the eighteenth 
century or the reason of science to-day; it was itself a form of 
revelation. 

In all this Dr. Macdonald argues convincingly. But he 
oversteps his bounds when he proceeds to identify this concep- 
tion of revelation which ruled from Augustine to Abelard with 
the “modern” position of Barth and Brunner. In jumping 
to the contemporary scene the author becomes involved in a 
palpable confusion. He forgets that in Augustine, or in any 
Jater Platonist, reason is a matter of divine illumination 
whether in religion or in natural science; while Barth and 
Brunner oppose “reason” by “faith” precisely because they do 
make that separation, considering reason in their sense of the 
word impotent to reach God, and therefore calling on faith 
to supplement it. But this is only a matter of interpretation. 
It does not affect the positive value of his historical exposition. 

Hermann Weyl, notable German mathematician, author 
of Space, Time, and Matter, and one of Finstein’s ablest dis- 
ciples, has tried more than once in recent years to state some- 
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thing of the philosophical implications of contemporary devel- 
opments in physical science. But his utterances hitherto have 
been all but unintelligible to the professional philosophers to 
whom they were addressed—to say nothing of the general 
public. In this volume, delivered at Yale as the Terry Lec- 
tures, he makes a still more determined attempt to make his 
ideas accessible. If this were his only object, I cannot speak 
highly of his success. He still falls considerably short of the 
“plain English” standard. In lucidity and brilliance of ex- 
pression he compares quite unfavourably with similar work by 
Russell, Eddington, and Jeans. But there is a German earnest- 
ness in his discussions. Anything but plausible or facile, he 
is obviously wrestling with problems. And he does this not 
only with a mastery of contemporary science, but also with a 
deep familiarity with the history of critical thought which puts 
to shame the naive philosophisings of scientists like Planck 
and Eddington. The result is a set of insights which are fresh 
and stimulating, even though it is hard to string them together 
into a coherent view. 

The nearest one comes to a “thesis” in Dr. Weyl’s learned 
but rambling cogitations is in the last paragraph of the book: 
“Mind is freedom within the limitations of existence; it is open 
toward the infinite.” Let me attempt to interpret this: Man’s 
existence is finite. But he is haunted by the infinite. His 
vision moves in the realm of infinite possibility out of which 
his action can only carve determinate segments of decision and 
achievement. God is the one way out of this dualism of 
aspiration, which is infinite but incomplete, and attainment, 
which is completed but finite: God is “the completed infinite.” 
In mathematics man has actually mastered this “completed 
infinite” through symbols. ‘The paradoxes of modern physics 
seem to Hermann Wey] to result from the conflict between 
mathematical construction in an ideal continuum and the dis- 
continuities of the existential world. This fact is supposed to 
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reconcile “personal freedom with natural law”: though the 
wise addendum follows that “It would be premature . . . to 
propose a definite and complete solution of this problem.” 
There is only one definite thing I get from all this: a new 
species of romanticism. ‘To romantic art, romantic politics, 
romantic philosophy and religion, now in the twentieth century 
we add romantic science. 

There is a sort of poetic justice in the name that follows: 
Santayana, the sworn foe of romanticism to-day as in the days 
of the Life of Reason (1900-1905). In an essay on Revolu- 
tions in Science in the present volume his tongue is sharp 
against the E:ddingtonians: 

“Physics is no longer materialistic since space is now curved, and 
filled with ether through which light travels at 300,000 kilometers 
per second—an immaterial rate: because if anything material ven- 
tured to move at that forbidden speed, it would be so flattened that 
it would cease to exist.... All this I find announced in newspapers 
and even in books as the breakdown of scientific materialism: and 
yet, when iwas materialism more arrant and barbarous than in these 
announcements? Something no doubt has broken down: but I am 
afraid it is rather the habit of thinking clearly and the power to 
discern the difference between material and spiritual things.” 

Hence his curious sympathy for Julien Benda’s extraordinary 
God: the God of the Infinite, but—unlike Weyl’s God-infinite 
—a God who has nothing to do with the world of existence. 
The existentiality of existence is its sin, Benda affirms, 
and Santayana almost agrees: “Though this so accidental 
world, by its manifold beauties and excitements, may arouse 
our romantic enthusiasm, it is fundamentally an wnholy world. 
Its creation, he (Benda) adds in italics, ‘is something which 
reason would wish had never taken place.’” And salvation? 
It is the ‘return to God’: emancipation from this arbitrary 
world and the most arbitrary of the assumptions it forces on 
us, the will to live: 


“The spiritual man, in so far as he has already passed intellectu- 
ally into the eternal world, no longer endures unwillingly the con- 
tinual death involved in living, or the final death involved in having 
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been born. He renounces everything religiously in the very act of 
attaining it, resigning existence itself as gladly as he accepts it, or 
even more gladly; because the emphasis which action and passion lend 
to the passing moment seems to him arbitrary and violent; and as 
each task or experience is dismissed in turn, he accounts the end 
of it more blessed than the beginning.” 

G. V. 


SCIENCE 


Mineral Deposits of the Canadian Shield. By EK. L. Bruce, 
(Queen’s University). Toronto: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 19383. Pp. 416. $6.00. 


Dr. Bruce’s Mineral Deposits of the Canadian Shield 
presents a comprehensive account of the geology and ore de- 
posits of the large and important area of ancient Precambrian 
rocks occupying the larger part of central Canada, and also 
an introductory outline of the important geological processes 
of ore formation, wherein the importance of magmas in ore 
deposition and the space relations of ores to rocks derived 
from magmas are emphasized. In the descriptive part of the 
work, comprising 298 of the 416 pages, the Canadian Shield 
is treated in eight regions or sub-provinces with a full account 
of the geology of the mining camps and main ore-bodies of 
each region. In this discussion many facts are given regarding 
the geological setting of the ores, and a brief statement of their 
probable source and origin. Throughout the presentation is 
well balanced, 104 of the pages of description being given the 
important 'Temiskaming sub-province containing Cobalt, 
Kirkland Lake, Rouyn, Porcupine, and other mining camps, 
whereas in the other sub-provinces, deposits illustrating im- 
portant principles of ore deposition are discussed in equal 
detail, although they may not be so important economically. 
The 161 illustrations, comprising many excellent photographs, 
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maps, plans of mines, and graphs are well selected and add 
greatly to the value of the work. In the last chapter the 
importance of the mining industry of the Canadian Shield is 
presented strikingly by a series of graphs comparing the pro- 
duction of metals in recent years from the Canadian Shield 
with the total production of the same metals of North America 
and the world. 

In presenting this work, Dr. Bruce has made a valuable 
contribution to the mining industry of Canada, and undoubt- 
edly this text will be of great value to Canadian students of 
economic geology and particularly to all engaged in the ex- 
ploration and development of ore deposits in the Canadian 
Shield. The book could profitably be read by all those who are 
in any way interested in progress of the mineral industry of 
Canada, for each will find something of interest and value on 
those phases of the subject which concern them. 

Ce. 


The Universe of Light. By Sir William Bragg. Toronto: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada. $3.75. 


In this book Sir William Bragg has amplified and 
extended the subject-matter of a course of Christmas lectures 
given in 1931 at the Royal Institution. As always, he writes 
_in a delightfully informal style which combines freshness of 
outlook with a clear presentation of facts. But The Universe 
of Light is not a book which he who runs may read. Indeed, 
in some ways, it is an elementary text-book on Light in which 
such questions as the laws of reflection and refraction, of 
prisms and lenses, of colour and scattering are qualitatively 
explained. But it is a text-book which would be of little use 
to a candidate cramming for a school examination, and one 
can recommend it to the general reader who wishes to have 
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some acquaintance with the fascinating subject of ight. Has- 
torical references to the work of such men as Newton and 
Huygens, numerous photographic reproductions, constant 
reference to the most modern conceptions in physics—all these 
give life to a framework which, in the hands of a less skilful 
writer, might easily be dry bones. It is a book which should 
be put in the libraries of secondary schools and colleges, for 
it provides the most stimulating kind of supplementary read- 
ing for young and keen students—and their race is not yet 
extinct. 

At a time when so many popular books dealing with 
physics are discussing determinism and the freedom of the will, 
it may not be amiss to point out that neither philosophy nor 
metaphysics finds any place in this book. In this respect it is 
more in the fashion of the popular books of the nineteenth 
century, such, for example, as C. V. Boys’ Soap Bubbles and 
Ther Uses. 

Ay AS Ui 


* * * * * * 
Reminiscences of a Specialist. By Greville Macdonald, M.D. 
Toronto: Thomas Nelson and Sons. $5. 

Among the multitude of recent books of reminiscences, 
this volume holds a place of special distinction. The writer 
was born in 1856, fourth child and eldest son of remarkable 
parents, George Macdonald, whose fairy tales, and novels 
were familiar to our earliest childhood, a man richly endowed 
with the high gifts of Scotch Celtic genius, and Louisa Powell 
of Southern Welsh descent, wherein the Celtic strain was long 
ago mixed with Moorish-Iberian. Both, by force of intellectual 
and spiritual gifts, united with sympathetic understanding of 
youth, knit a large family in bonds of closest friendship and 
mutual helpfulness which endowed as anchors of the soul as 
long as life lasted. Most of the great Victorian writers and 
artists were intimates of the Macdonalds. Lewis Carroll and 
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John Ruskin were friends of the children, and the effect of 
such companionship can easily be imagined. 

A delicate and backward scholar at first, Greville secured 
a presentation as a choir-boy scholar of King’s College School, 
London. The meagre school studies then offered in natural 
sciences, especially chemistry, were the only ones which took 
hold of his imagination. 

At sixteen, he had his first look outside in the great world 
when he accompanied his parents on an eight months’ lecture 
travel in the United States. It was the hey-day of the Cam- 
bridge School of writers, of whom Emerson most impressed 
the lad by his genius in general talk, and Holmes, by his kindly 
condescending conversations with himself. It was the great 
triumph of his father’s career and the son’s eyes were suddenly 
opened to the quality of the mettle of his own pasture. 

When in due time he became a medical student, Greville’s 
hospital experience showed him the worst of the old surgery 
under Sir Wm. Ferguson, when every fourth patient seemed 
to be dying of some malignant septic fever, and the sudden 
dawning of a new day when Lister came up in 1877. 

Macdonald had gifts for research, and, aided by a younger 
brother, a Cambridge M.B., he carried out fresh observations 
upon the functions and pathology of the nasal cavities. He 
became one of the first to attack organic obstructions there by 
radical operations. His first text-book was the vehicle for 
these new researches. 

In two important chapters new light is thrown upon the 
disaster that befell the love of John Ruskin’s life, for that 
gifted ethereal child, Rose LaTouche, his junior by thirty 
years. The evidence is provided in the letters from the lovers 
to Dr. George Macdonald and his wife, intimates of both for 
many years, and by others from Rose’s mother. Ruskin, like 
many a prophet of whom the world was not worthy, did not 
escape calumny. The mother poured this poison of report 
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into her daughter’s ears and the infection spread into the soul’s 
texture, blighting the sources of life. In a few years the frail 
tenement sank in confusion. ‘Ten years of torture from day 
to day ushered in the mental collapse of Ruskin’s later years. 
Never did slander, the murderous lie, work to more fell 
purpose. 

Dr. Greville Macdonald has pursued through the most 
critical years of modern times a strenuous career as a medical 
humanist of a genius at once realist and mystic, a man well 
worthy to be taken as an exemplar of the Hippocratic saying: 
‘Wherever there is the love of humanity, there is the love of 
The Art.” If we recall the beautiful words with which the 
Poet Laureate closed his address at Queen’s not long ago, the 
following sentence will show that Greville Macdonald’s spirit 
is touched to like fine issues: 

“With an increasing clarity I realize that we shall only 
understand what life is, we shall only be able to obey the laws 
of this understanding when, like Blake, we are able to see far 
enough through the hardened shadow of our mundane shell 
to behold angels all around and with us, whether in the tree- 
tops or dancing among the daffodils in woodlands of resur- 
rection.” 


bee Co 


HISTORY 


Early Life in Upper Canada. By Edwin C. Guillet, M.A. 
Toronto: The Ontario Publishing Co., Ltd. 19383. 
Pp. liiit+782. Price $6.00. 


The author of this work deserves the more credit, in that 
he is a successful Ontario schoolmaster; for the number of 
members of the craft in this province who have achieved suc- 
cess both as teachers and as authors is very small. 
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Mr. Guillet treats his subject topographically rather than 
chronologically, his five main sections being: Exploration and 
Adventure; Settlement; Pioneer Life; Travel and Transporta- 
tion; Notable Events. Neither in his reading matter nor in 
his illustrations is he careful to stick within his limits. Many 
of his excursions are justified, and bring out the contrast 
between the past and the present, but it is going a little far 
when in the section on Transportation we are given the 
author’s views on the future of the Canadian National Rail- 
way, or when the book ends with a description of the Red 
River Rebellion of 1870. The illustrations, which are excel- 
lently reproduced, have for the most part been chosen with 
care, and add greatly to the value of the book; but portraits 
of the Governors-General and of the Premiers of Canada 
down (or up) to Lord Bessborough and the Right Hon. R. B. 
Bennett are difficult to justify. But in spite of such defects 
Mr. Guillet’s book is a treasure-trove to the historian and to 
the schoolmaster. It is an encyclopedia rather than a history. 
Few of us will read its eight hundred and thirty closely printed 
pages from cover to cover, but everyone who is interested in 
the social or economic or religious life of the province will find 
full and varied fare. This has been appreciated by the Edu- 
cation Department of Ontario, which is presenting several 
thousand copies to the schools of the province, a wise generosity 
which has enabled Mr. Guillet to publish his book in good style 
at a moderate price. 

The bibliography is extensive and valuable; but Mr. 
Guillet would do better, if a second edition is ever called for, 
to break up his long list of printed books into contemporary 
sources and secondary material. It would also help both the 
lay reader and the schoolmaster if he would in some cases add 
notes on the value of the books cited. A certain number of 
small errors and omissions have been found, both in the text 
and in the bibliography, which need not be here set forth. A 
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more serious error is that though the coming of the Loyalists 
is duly recounted, the author, in his desire to give credit to 
other and later settlements, does not sufficiently bring out the 
extent to which, both for good and evil, the Loyalists influ- 
enced the political and through it the economic life of the 
province. But when all deductions have been made, they are 
few and small compared to the merits of the work. It gives 
to the historian and to the schoolmaster in one volume what 
he has hitherto been compelled to search out in our public 
libraries. To Mr. Guillet’s combination of careful research 
and high enthusiasm unstinted praise should be given. 


W.L. G. 


ENGLISH 


An Introduction to Tudor Drama. By Frederick S. Boas. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. $1.35. 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. By Kdmund Blunden. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Comany of Canada. $2.50. 


The Lost Leader: A Study of Wordsworth. By Hugh I’ Anson 
Fausset. London: Jonathan Cape. Toronto: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. $3.75. 


The English Muse. By Oliver Elton. London: G. Bell and 
Sons, Ltd. Toronto: Clarke, Irwin and Co. $4.75. 


An Introduction to Tudor Drama seeks to stimulate 
interest in those playwrights, from Medwell, Heywood and 
Rastell of the coterie of Sir Thomas More, down to Lyly, Kyd, 
Marlowe and the “University wits’, whose varied and ever- 
refining achievement culminated in the triumphant final decade 
of the sixteenth century. 

For so small a volume the narrative is surprisingly full in 
its illustrations, both textual and pictorial, and includes the 
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findings of the latest research. Dr. Boas examines the plays 
produced at the Inns of Court, at the schools and universities, 
the brilliant masques of Henry VIII’s court, the stimulating 
interest of Elizabeth in these ubiquitous dramatic perform- 
ances, and the eventual establishment of professional companies 
of players. ‘The author indicates the manner in which the 
native and the classical elements coalesced in English drama, 
gradually mellowed, and finally bore fruit in the plays of the 
twin immortals, Marlowe and Shakespeare. 

Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries, primarily a bio- 
graphical sketch of the inimitable essayist, shows how Lamb 
was personally far greater than his writing, and certainly his 
genius for friendship, which gave ample scope to his versatile 
temperament and all-embracing affection, fully bears out this 
contention. 

Mr. Blunden examines Lamb’s early poetic efforts—until 
the catastrophe of 1796 Lamb was poet rather than essayist— 
and accords high credit to his pioneer work in Elizabethan 
and Jacobean criticism. This new type of criticism sprang 
from Lamb’s ability to allow the antiphonal beauty of this 
earlier literature to transmit its effect upon his own spirit, itself 
wholly unencumbered by precedent. 

It is a similar power of sensitivity in Mr. Blunden’s own 
critical apparatus which gives value to the present work. His 
rare imaginative sympathy has enabled him to revitalize the 
world in which Lamb moved, and to note the rise and fall of 
literary fashion. The narrative throughout displays the 
author’s delight in the association value of short phrasal quota- 
tion whose charm must rank as not the least virtue in this 
highly commendable work. 

The Lost Leader, a thoughtful and sympathetic biogra- 
phy of Wordsworth, follows the course of his spiritual life by 
quoting freely from The Prelude and other subjective poems. 
Its purpose is to discover the reason for the poet’s creative 
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decay after the age of thirty-seven, for all poems written sub- 
sequently reflect an individuality which had suffered some 
deep-rooted frustration. Thereafter Wordsworth’s philosophy 
was negative, he sought comfort in a conventional morality 
and lost touch with that vital universe in which he had hitherto 
so delighted. The author ascribes Wordsworth’s failure in 
this crisis to the fact that because he “recoiled from the agonies 
of a real spiritual metamorphosis, he lost the creative single- 
ness of spirit which had been the essence of his genius”. Mr. 
Fausset finds Wordsworth’s struggle—and failure—creatively 
to harmonize the rational and the instinctive in his nature to 
be analogous to modern civilization’s most urgent problem, 
and he concludes by wondering “whether we will, in our 
different but even more challenging circumstances, follow his 
example”. His study has the double merit of scholarly pene- 
tration and of stimulating personal provocation. 

In The English Muse Professor Elton has traced the 
story of our poetry from Widsith to Harold Munro in such a 
way as to emphasize the continuity of its spirit throughout 
these fourteen centuries; he dispenses with any vexed critical 
questions and biographical details, and prefers to indicate the 
excellence of artistic handiwork, the prevailing thought and 
the respective merits of every poet of importance. The work 
is a miracle of compression, rendered acceptable by Dr. Elton’s 
quick appreciation of the finest gems, and through his own 
critical awareness and illuminating turns of phrase it often 
inspires the reader to explore many an interesting bypath. His 
view and purpose may be conveniently indicated in his own 
words: “Poetry is an art; and art, science, religion and philo- 
sophy are the Great Powers to which the mental destiny of 
mankind is committed. I have spoken of it chiefly as an art, 
and of the finished work.” And Dr. Elton brings to his task 
the rare gifts of an artist. 


M. H. I. 
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POLITICS 


I. CANADIAN. 


Constitutional Issues in Canada, 1930-1931. Edited by Robert 
MacGregor Dawson. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xvi, 
482. $4.00. 


Papers and Proceedings of the Fifth Annual M eeting of the 
Canadian Political Science Association. Ottawa: 1933. 
Pp. iv, 259. $3.00. 


The significance of developments in Canada’s internal 
constitution has been overshadowed in recent years by the 
spectacular transformation of external relations involved in 
the growth of “dominion status”. Professor Dawson reserves 
for another volume the documents dealing with the latter, upon 
which already there is a shelf full of books, and devotes the 
present work to meeting what is now a greater need. Laymen 
as well as university students will welcome this carefully chosen 
collection of “raw material for a study of Canadian govern- 
ment” in the twentieth century in its dominion aspects. In 
the absence of any textbook or general survey of the subject, 
the editor supplements material drawn from such sources as 
parliamentary debates and official reports by reprinting critical 
analyses and discussions of various issues that have been put 
forward from time to time by unofficial observers, many of 
them recognized authorities on constitutional questions. 

The range of the book is wide, by no means confined to 
those aspects of the constitution that have been formally 
embodied in legal enactments. The editor profitably refrains 
from “that decent reticence towards the really important things 
in government which,” as he remarks, “is almost invariably 
observed by all those who are imbued with the true English 
tradition.” Thus, while providing adequate material on the 
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formalities of constitutional amendment, and not ignoring the 
officially avowed aspects of the topics which he then takes up, 
he insists upon drawing into the light of reality the institutions 
of our body politic in their actual working. There is interest 
and enlightenment here for those who would better appreciate 
the character and relative roles of governor-general and 
cabinet, commons and senate, civil service and judiciary, as 
institutions of government, grasp the true significance of 
dominion-provincial relations, and understand the place of 
parties as instruments of public opinion and of special inter- 
ests. It turns out that much has happened to all of these in 
this last generation, and here are the fundamental materials 
for their study. Happily the blemishes are not left out of the 
picture. Such warts upon the face of the body politic as the 
“pork barrel’, election frauds, and the abuses of campaign 
funds, to mention a few, are frankly given their place in this 
record. As a whole it should be an effective antidote to undue 
complacency about our political system and the ways in which 
it works. 

The editor, having chosen and arranged the evidence with 
an admirable sense of proportion, lets it largely speak for itself, 
prefacing each chapter with a few brief paragraphs, always 
cogent and occasionally pungent. These he barbs disarmingly 
by placing at the top inimitable quotations from the irrefut- 
able logic of Alice. He does his readers the courtesy and the 
real service of providing an elaborate table of contents and an 
adequate index. 

We are learning to expect a good deal of thoughtful 
counsel, much of it wise, from the papers read at the annual 
meetings of the Canadian Political Science Association. In 
the report of this year’s meeting a large proportion of the 
papers are concerned more or less directly with analysing our 
present distresses and their causes and with suggesting methods 
that might at least ameliorate our lot. Despite some pious 
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platitudes, the volume impresses one with the ability of many 
of our political scientists and economists to make contributions 
of genuine value to a Canadian “brain trust”, if or when the 
day comes in Canada for national planning in the open. 

If these two books may be taken as true symptoms, the 
rising generation of Canadians is likely to acquire from its 
educational leaders a more realistic outlook towards national 
institutions and issues than its fathers were generally encour- 
aged to attain. 

Re Gert. 


II. INTERNATIONAL. 


The Evolution of World Peace. Kdited by F. S. Marvin. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. 209. 
$1.75. 


The League of Nations in Theory and Practice. By C. K. 
Webster. Toronto: T. Nelson & Sons Ltd. 1933. Pp. 
820. $3.00. 


Professor C. K. Webster’s admirably clear and careful 
account of the League of Nations was written at the sugges- 
tion of the British National Committee on Intellectual Co- 
operation, an organization whose usefulness is in inverse 
proportion to the magniloquence of its title. Part I describes 
the origins and foundation of the League; Part II deals with 
its component members and machinery, and Part III with the 
various methods in which the League is used to organize and 
ensure pacific settlements, security and the protection of 
minorities. Part IV, contributed by Mr. Sydney Herbert, 
Professor Webster’s colleague at the University of Wales, 
gives an excellent account of the development and spread of 
international co-operation. 
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The whole book is well done. Its authors are experts and 
their interest is as keen as their judgment is sane. But its 
publication may seem to some untimely. Is it nothing more 
than a funeral oration? I do not believe that anyone who 
reads this book with care will answer that question in the 
affirmative. But the doubt that asks the question may keep 
many people from reading it at this time. 

That those people would be wrong in their judgment the 
series of essays edited by Mr. Marvin adequately proves. These 
were first delivered as lectures in 1920, when the League of 
Nations was in its cradle, and published in the following year. 
They are now republished with some additions, including an 
epilogue by Professor Gilbert Murray which reviews the 
present situation. The other essays are historical and trace the 
earlier endeavours for world unity which show a clear process 
of evolution in the ideal of co-operation. Professor Toynbee 
and Mr. Marvin describe the Hellenic unity of Alexander, Sir 
Paul Vinogradoff describes the paw Romana, and other auth- 
orities of equal eminence carry the story of trial and error 
through the Mediaeval church and the evolution of interna- 
tional law to the Congress of Vienna and the rather impotent 
ideals of the nineteenth century. Mr. Whelan’s chapter 
describes the League as it was in 1920 and it is encouraging 
to find that its structure to-day looks stronger and more per- 
manent than it did then. As Professor Murray says, it will 
“stand while our present civilization stands’ — though he 
admits that may not give it a long lease of life. But the 
impression of these essays is certainly to justify Mr. Webster’s 
book. ‘The League as an instrument is, like all machinery, 
capable of improvement, but its value is beyond denial. It is 
the nations that have proved weak in their employment of it. 
As soon as they will not only the end but also the means, the 
League stands ready to their hands, a far better instrument 
than any that has ever been forged before. W.H. F. 
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Germany under the Treaty. By W.H. Dawson. Toronto: 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, Ltd. 1933. Pp. 421. $3.50. 

International Studies in Great Britain. By S. H. Bailey. 
Toronto: Oxford University Press. 1933. Pp. x, 124. 
$1.75. 


“The opinions expressed, the conclusions formed, the pro- 
posals put forward may indeed be fairly described as stating 
the case for Germany...” Mr. Dawson’s advocacy is lacking 
neither in vigour nor authority and although his book covers 
much of the ground now made familiar by the spate of 
revisionist literature which has appeared during recent years, 
his reputation as a student of Germany and the vehemence of 
his attack on an intolerable peace give to Germany under the 
Treaty a significance that it would be folly to ignore. For 
if the author betrays the ardent Francophobe in asserting that 
“it is not security that France wants but a still more complete 
and invincible European hegemony,” he shows the realist in 
referring to the régime of Versailles as “the present armistice’. 
And the realist argues that while the victor powers have been 
paying unrelenting lip-service to the sanctity of treaties, “the 
Germans have resigned themselves more and more to the con- 
viction that only another war will restore to them lands which 
are still just as dear to them as Alsace and Lorraine are said 
to be to France”. That Mr. Dawson’s book was in the press 
before the full implications of the Nazi revolution were 
apparent merely enhances the gravity of his warning. For 
he could write that “at present the section of the German 
nation which wants peace is still stronger than that which is 
indifferent to it, but as the Hitlerite movement plainly shows, 
the minority is obviously growing”. As events have turned 
out it is not difficult to reconcile “the intransigeance of France” 
with Mr. Dawson’s conviction that “there will need only the 
emergence of a popular leader . . . magnetic enough to weld 
all parties into a firm unity and the world may see again what 
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happened in 1870”. The French cannot feel sufficiently certain 
that the emergence may not already have taken place. 

Dealing solely with the problems of territorial revision 
Mr. Dawson makes his own proposals depend in the main upon 
the retrocession by Poland of almost the whole of the corridor, 
subject to certain economic and other concessions from Ger- 
many. It is a comfortless prospect when European peace 
rests on the question whether the old province of Posen 
would be sufficient to satisfy the fervid nationalism of a resur- 
rected Poland; and when the hoped-for moral leadership of 
Great Britain carries with it the corollary of surrendering the 
former German colonies in East Africa. 

In urging the inequities of the Versailles treaty-making, 
Mr. Dawson charges the technical experts of the Allies with 
revealing ignorance of the geographical, ethnological and his- 
torical problems on which they were summoned to advise. The 
failings of experts are a sad commentary on the intellectual 
shortcomings of peoples. 

Mr. Bailey’s able analysis of International Studies in 
Great Britain is a measure of the progress made since the war 
in educating the public of one country at least to the import- 
ance of the study of international affairs. But the book is 
more than that. It should serve as a stimulus and a guide to 
every educationalist. For the results of British experience in 
the development of international studies not only in the sphere 
of higher and adult education but in the schools are analysed 
and commented upon with constructive purpose. It is found, 
for example, that one of the first obstacles to introducing a 
specific subject of international relations into the schools is 
an already over-crowded curriculum. “General opinion, there- 
fore, favours the extension of the syllabuses of History, 
Geography, Economics, and Modern Languages. This would 
combine two advantages. First, it would avoid the creation 
of yet another separate subject with technical associations for 
the schoolboy. Secondly, it would serve to render teaching in 
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all of the above mentioned subjects more international in scope 
and outlook. The practicability of the extension, however, 
would depend upon a supply of teachers possessed of a lively 
and comprehensive understanding of the nature of interna- 
tional relations in the modern world. In this connection a 
revision of the curricula of the Training Colleges and Depart- 
ments, coupled with a willingness on the part of University 
Faculties of History, Geography and kindred subjects to 
recast a part of their syllabuses for examinations for First 
Degrees and the Teachers’ Certificate would be indispensable. 
. . . History syllabuses, it is generally agreed, should be ex- 
tended to include Contemporary History, while in the papers 
set the emphasis should be shifted from military and diplomatic 
events to the influences of science, economic development, 
letters, and art in forming modern international society.” 
The difficulties and the effort of readjustment are consid- 
erable but those in charge of educational policy whether of 
province, university, or school, are faced with the responsibility 
of discounting for the future the ignorance and misunder- 
standing that have contributed so powerfully to produce the 
present international troubles. Wok CO. 


* * * * * * 


mi. THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The British Empire-Commonwealth. A Study in Political 
Evolution. By Reginald George Trotter (Queen’s 
University). 1932. Toronto: Macmillan. Pp. ix, 131. 
$1.25. 


In writing this book Dr. Trotter has accomplished the 
considerable feat of describing within the compass of some 
hundred and thirty pages the historical evolution of the prin- 
ciples inherent in the political structure of the British Empire- 
Commonwealth. The name itself is significant of the com- 
plexity of the problems involved but the formative processes 
which shaped the structure in the past have been analysed 
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with rare skill. The work has been planned to deal successively 
with three broad phases of imperial history in as many 
chapters. 

The first of these chapters surveys the evolution of poli- 
tical relationships in the empire from 1783 to 1860 
laying stress on the achievement and extension of autonomy 
in the several colonies. The work of Lord Durham is placed 
in its proper setting. He stands out “as the first British 
statesman in the nineteenth century who displayed a profound 
faith that the permanence of the British connection was 
possible as well as desirable” and he sought to ensure this 
permanence through the extension of responsible cabinet 
government to the colonies. Dr. Trotter traces the application 
of these principles in the American colonies and their extension 
to the Australian colonies, to New Zealand and to South 
Africa. 

The second chapter is a study of the formation of new 
national units during the period 1861 to 1910, first in Canada, 
then in Australia and South Africa, and this development is 
compared very significantly with a very different imperialism 
in the tropical empire. 

The concluding chapter traces the growth of equality in 
status within the empire and the evolution of the modern 
Commonwealth state. Here one finds within brief compass a 
-thoroughly adequate survey of the contributions made by the 
several Imperial Conferences, of the war and the peace nego- 
tiations to the attainment of the status of nationhood. Separate 
sections are devoted to a discussion of the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Irish Free State and of India and to the relations 
of Palestine, Iraq and Egypt with the Empire-Commonwealth. 

The general reader no less than the college student will 
find the book an invaluable introduction to the subject. The 
proportion maintained throughout is excellent; the book is a 
model of compression and of lucidity of statement. 


D. McA. 
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